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CHAPTER LIV 

TRUCE FOR ONE YEAR — RENEWAL OF WAR AND BATTLE OF 
AMPIIIPOLIS— PEACE OF NIKIAS 

The eighth year of the war, described in the last chapter, 
had opened with sanguine hopes for Athens, and with dark 
IDromise for Sparta, chiefly in consequence of the memorable 
capture of Sphakleria towards the end of the preceding summer. 
It included, not to mention other events, two considerable and 
important enterprises on the part of Athens — against Megara 
and against Eoeotia j the former plan, partially successful — the 
latter, not merely unsuccessful, but attended with a ruinous 
defeat. Lastly, the losses in Thrace following close upon the 
defeat at Delium, together with the unbounded expectations 
everywhere entertained from the future career of Brasidas, had 
again seriously lowered the impression entertained of Athenian 
power. The year thus closed amidst humiliations the more 
painful to Athens, as contrasted with the glowing hopes with 
which it had begun. 

It was now that Athens felt the full value of those prisoners 
whom she had taken at Sphakleria. With those prisoners, as 
Kleon and his supporters had said truly, she might be sure 
of making peace whenever she desired it.^ Having such a 
certainty to fall back upon, she had played a bold game, and 
aimed at larger acquisitions during the past year. This specula* 
tion, though not in itself unreasonable, had failed ; moreover a 
new phienomenon, alike unexpected by all, had occurred, when 
Brasidas broke open and cut up her empire in Thrace. Still, 

* Thucyd. hr. 21. 
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so great was the anxiety of the Spartans to regain their captives, 
who had powerful friends and relatives at home, that they 
considered the victories of Brasidas chiefly as a stepping-stone 
towards that object, and as a means of prevailing upon Athens 
to make peace. To his animated representations sent home 
from Amphipolis, setting forth the prospects of still further 
success and entreating reinforcements — they had returned a 
discouraging reply, dictated in no small degree by the miserable 
jealousy of some of their chief men ; i who, feeling themselves 
cast into the shade, and looking upon his splendid career as an 
eccentric movement breaking loose from Spartan routine, were 
thus on personal as well as political grounds disposed to labour 
for peace. Such collateral motives, working upon the caution 
usual with Sparta, determined her to make use of the present 
fortune and realised conquests of Brasidas, as a basis for negoti- 
ation and recovery of the prisoners j without opening the chance 
of ulterior enterprises, which, though they might perhaps end in 
results yet more triumphant, would unavoidably put in risk that 
which was now secure.® The history of the Athenians during 

' Thucyd. iv. lo 8 . 'O S4 is rijp AoKtdal/iont t^iiitxvos arpmrtiv ri 
vpo<rmro<rr4Wtu> MKevt. ... 01 Sh AaK<Sai;u((>'li>t rit fiiv Koi ^Oivip ivb 
tSv srpt&rav iySpSy aix Ihnip4rri<ray airrf, See, 

Thucyd. iv. 1 1 7 . Tobsylip SiiiLySpasweBlirKetovosiiroiovyro KoithrairOai, 
Ss tri BpcurlSas tMxti' km Iv! x"P'h<^<*Kros airov Kci 

di/rlvoAo Kwrao’rio'ayras, ray pthy ffripscrBui, rois S' l/c ToS Ivov iptuyiiuvoi 
KiySaysieiy Ka\ Kparfiyeiy, 

This is a perplexing passage and the sense put upon it by the best com- 
mentators appears to me unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Arnold observes, “ the sense required must be something of this sort. 
If Brasidas were still more successful, the consequence would be that they 
would lose their men taken at Sphokterla, and oiler all would run the risk 
of not being finally victorious.” To the same purpose, substantially, 
Haack, Foppo, Gdller, &c. But surely this is a meaning which cannot 
have been present to the mind of Thut^didSs. For how could the fact, of 
Brasidas being more success/iil, cause the Lacedmmonians to lose the chance 
of regaining their prisoners ? The larger the acquisitions of Brasidas, the 
greater chance did the Lacedeemonians stand of getting back their prisoners, 
because they would have more to give up in exwangc for them. And the 
meaning proposed by the commentators is still more excluded by the very 
words immediately precediog in Thucydidfis ; “ The Lacedtemonians were 
above all things anxious to get back their prisoners, because Brasidas wa.s 
still in full success.” It is_ impossible, immediately after this, that he can 
go on to say, “ Vet if Brasidas became s/iU mo7-e sstcceisful, they would lose 
the chance of getting the prisoners back.” Bauer and Poppo, who notice 
this contradiction, profess to solve it by sajdng " that if Brasidas pushed 
his successes further, the Athenians would be seized with such violence of 
hatred and indignation, that they would put the prisoners to death,” 
Poppo supports this by appealing to iv. 41 , which passage, however, will 
be found to carry no proofin tlie case. 
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the past year might indeed serve as a warning to deter the 
Spartans from playing an adventurous game. 


Next, as to the words ivrtwaXa icarairrlftravTos xa^aavrot 

oJtoS «ol avTt7ra\a mrairrliaavTOs ) — Goller translates these, “Post- 
quam Brasidas in tnajus profecisset, et nta arma nttn poiestate Athenhn- 
sium tsgtiassel.” To the same purpose also Haack and Poppo. But if 
this were the meaning, it would seem to imply, that Brasidas had as yet 
done nothing and gained nothing; that his gains were all to be made 
during the future. Whereas the feet is distinctly the reverse, as Thucy- 
dides himself had told us in the line preceding ; Brasidas had already made 
immense acquisitions — so great and serious, that the principal anxiety of 
the Lacedremonians was to make use of what he had already gained as a 
means of getting back their prisoners, before the tide of fortune could turn 
against him. 

Again, the last part of the sentence is considered by Dr. Arnold and 
other commentators as corrupt. It is not agreed to what previous subject 
roll S 4 is intended to refer. 

So unsatisfactory, in my judgement, is the meaning assigned by the com- 
mentators to the general passage, that if no other meaning could be found 
in the words, I should regard the whole sentence os corrupt in some way 
or other._ But I think another meaning may be found. 

I admit that the words M x<"p 4 <rarTos abroC might signi^ 

“if he should arrive at greater success” — ^upon the analogy of i. 17 and j. 
Il8-^M irXeia’rai/ Duvti/war — M nfyet ixtipi)(ray Swineas. But 
they do not necessarily, nor even naturally, bear this signification. Xupeiv 
M (with accus. case) means to manrh upon, to aim at, to go at, ot go for 
(adopting an English colloquial equivalent ) — ixiipovv M t!|v ili^iKpur 
iKniopiav (Thuc)m. viii. 64J. The phrase might be used, whether the 
person, of whom it was aflirmed, succeeded in his object or not. I conceive 
that in this place the words mean — “ if Brasidas should go at something 
greater " — ^if he should aim at, “ or march upon, greater objects ; ” with- 
out affirming the point, one way or the other, whether he would attain dr 
miss what he aimed at. 

Next, the words ivrfira^a xoToirr^irojwoj do not refer, in my judge- 
ment, to the future gains of Brasidas, or to their magnitude and compara- 
tive avail in negotiation. The words rather mean — " if he should slake in 
open contest and hostility that which he had already acquired ” — (thus 
exposing it to the diance of being lost) — “ if he should put himself and his 
already acquired gains in battle-front against the enemy.” The meaning 
would be men substantially the same as Karaorrijo'ainror (avriy ii/rbraKoy. 
The two words hero discussed are essentially obscure and elliptical, and 
every interpretation must proceed by bringing into light those ideas which 
they imperfectly indicate. Now the interpretation which I suggest keeps 
quite as closel^’ to the meaning of the two words as that of Haack and 
Goller ,* while it brings out a general sense, making the whole sentence (of 
which these two words form a part) distinct and instructive. The sub- 
stantive, which would be understood along with iyrbraXa, would be 
ri vaiiypitTa — or perhaps ri eirux^/uvra, borrowed from the verb 
which immediately precedes. 

In the latter mrt of the sentence, I think that rots refers to the 
same subject as al'Tfra^a 1 in &ct, iirh roO t<rov ipuySpeyai is only a fuller 
expression of the same general idea as iyrlvaXa, 

The whole sentence would then be construed thus:— “For they were 
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Ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the Lacedaemonians 
had been attempting, directly or indirectly, negotiations for 
peace and the recovery of the prisoners. Their pacific dis- 
positions were especially instigated by King Pleistoanax, whose 
peculiar circumstances gave him a strong motive to bring the 
war to a close. He had been banished from Sparta, fourteen 
years before the commencement of the war, and a little before 
the Thirty years’ truce, under the charge of having taken bribes 
from the Athenians on occasion of invading Attica. For more 
than eighteen years, he lived in banishment close to the temple 
of Zeus Lykasus in Arcadia j in such constant fear of the 
Lacedaemonians, that his dwelling-house was half within the 
consecrated ground.^ But he never lost the hope of procuring 

most anxious to recover their captives, because Brasidas was still in gpod 
fortune ; while they were likely, if he should go at more and put himself as 
he now stood into hostile contention, to remain deprived of their captives ; 
and even in regard to their successes, to take the chance of danger or 
victory in equal conflict.” 

The sense nere brought out is distinct and rational ; and I think it lies 
fairly in the words. Tnucydidfis docs not intend to represent the Lacede- 
monians as feeling, that if Brasidas should reiUly gain mote than he had 
gained already, such further ac(]aUition would a disadvantage to them 
and prevent them from recovering their captives. He represents them ns 
preferring the certainty of those acquisitions which Brasidas had already 
made, to the chaiut and hasard of hm aiming at greater ; which could not 
be done without endangering that which was now secure — and not only 
secure, but sufficient, if properly managed, to procure the restoration of 
the captives. 

■ Poppo refers Toir W to the Athenians ; GfiUer refers it to the remaining 
Spartan military force, apart from the captives who were detained at 
Athens. The latter reference seems to me improper, for roT: must 

signify some persons or things which have been before specified or indi- 
cated ; and that which Gfiller supposes it to mean has not been before 
indicated. To refer it to the Athenians, with Poppo and Plaack in his 
second edition, we should have to look a great way back for the subject, 
and there is moreover a difficulty in construing invv 6 iupoi with the dative 
case. Otherwise this reference would be admissible : though I think it 
better to refer toTs Sf to the same subject as AvriiroXa. In the phrase 
Ku'tui'cdew (or Kivittveiaew, for there seems no sufficient reason why this old 
reading should be altered) xal Kpairiiaeiv, the particle xat has a disjunctive 
sense, of which there are analogous examples — see Kuhner, Griedhischo 
Grammatlk, sect. 726, signifying substantially the same as ij ; and examples 
even in Thucydidfis, in such phrases as roiavra ku\ irtuiair^iria (i, 22, 143) — 
romirn ndl Sti iyy 6 rarra rairtav, v. 74 — see Poppo s note on i, 22. Also 
i. ilS, KttlirafaKaKaiiieiias koI &k\iitos — ^where aal must be used disjunc- 
tively, or eqmvalent to i } ; since the two epithets expressly exclude each 
other. 

* Thucyd. V. 1 1 7. ij/uiru rflr oMas rov hpoS rirt rov Aibs olKoUvra 
rSv AaKfSM/ioplap, 

“ The reason was, that he mipht be in sanctuary at an instant’s notice, 
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restoration, through the medium of the Pythian priestess at 
Delphi, whom he and his brother Aristoklfis kept in their pay. 
To every sacred legation which went from Sparta to Delphi, 
she repeated the same imperative injunction — “They must 
bring back the seed of j^Hfirakles) the demi-god son of Zeus 
from foreign land to their own ; if they did not, it would be 
their fate to plough with a silver ploughshare.” The command 
of the god, thus incessantly repeated and backed by the 
influence of those friends who supported Pleistoanax at home, 
at length produced an entire change of sentiment at Sparta. In 
the fourth or fifth year of the Peloponnesian war, the exile was 
recalled ; and not merely recalled, but welcomed with un- 
bounded honours — received with the same sacrifices and choric 
shows as those which were said to have been offered to the 
primitive kings, on the first settlement of Sparta. 

As in the case of Kleomenfes and Domaratus, however, it was 
not long before the previous intrigue came to be detected, or 
at least generally suspected and believed j to the great discredit 
of Pleistoanax, though he could not be again banished. Every 
successive public calamity which befell the state — the mis- 
carriages of Alkidas, the defeat of Eurylochus in Amphilpphia, 
and above all, the unprecedented humiliation in Sphakteria — 
were imputed to the displeasure of the gods in consequence of 
the impious treachery of Pleistoanax. Suffering under such an 
imputation, this king was most eager to exchange the hazards 
of war for the secure march of peace, so that he was thus 
personally interested in opening every door for negotiation with 
Athens, and in restoring himself to credit by regaining the 
prisoners.^ 

After the battle of Delium,* the pacific dispositions of Nikias, 
Laches, and the philo-Laconian party, began to find increasing 
favour at Athens j ® while the unforeseen losses in Thrace, 
coming thick upon each other— each successive triumph of 
Brasidas apparently increasing his means of achieving more — 
tended to convert the discouragement of the Athenians into 
positive alarm. Negotiations appear to have been in progress 
throughout great part of the winter. The continual hope that 

and yet might be able to perforin some of the common offices of life with- 
out profanation, which could not have been the case had the whole dwelling 
been witliin the sacred precinct." (Dr. Arnold’s note.) 

^ Thucyd. v. 17, 18, 

° Thucyd. v. 15. (r^aKiurtav 8’ airav M rf AqA.i^ vapaxpv/K’^ of 
AaKtSaiuoytot, yyomts yvv juSXAov tiy iySe(a/t^yovs, modyrai rV iuutlututv 
dxexeiplgy, &c. 

• Thucyd. iv. 118 ; v. 43. 
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these might be brought to a close, combined with the impolitic 
aversion of Nikias and his friends to energetic military action, 
help to explain the unwonted apathy of Athens, under the 
pressure of such disgraces. But so much did her courage flag, 
towards the close of the winter, that she came to look upon a 
truce as her only means * of preservation against the victorious 
progress of Brasidas. What the tone of Kleon now was, we 
are not directly informed. He would probably still continue 
opposed to the propositions of peace, at least indirectly, by insist- 
ing on terms more favourable than could be obtained. On this 
point, his political counsels would be wrong j but on another 
point, they would be much sounder and more judicious than 
those of his rival Nikias ; for he would recommend a strenuous 
prosecution of hostilities by Athenian force against Brasidas in 
Thrace. At the present moment this was the most urgent 
political necessity of Athens, whether she entertained or 
rejected the views of peace. And the policy of Nikias, who 
cradled up the existing depression of the citizens by encourag- 
ing them to rely on the pacific inclinations of Sparta, was ill- 
judged and disastrous in its results, as the future will hereafter 
show. 

Attempts were made by the peace-party both at Athens and 
Sparta to negotiate at first for a definitive peace. But the 
conditions of such a peace were not easy to determine, so as to 
satisfy both parties — and became more and more difficult, with 
every success of Brasidas. At length the Athenians, eager 
above all things to arrest his progress, sent to Sparta to propose 
a truce for one year — desiring the Spartans to send to Athens 
envoys with full powers to settle the terms : the truce would 
allow_ time and tranquillity for settling the conditions of a 
definitive treaty. The proposition of the truce for one year,* 
together with the first two articles ready prepared, came from 
Athens, as indeed we might have presumed oven wthout proof; 
since the interest of Sparta was rather against it, as allowing to 
the Athenians the fullest leisure for making preparations against 
further losses in Thrace. But her main desire was, not so much 
to put herself in condition to make the best possible peace, as 
to ensure some peace which would liberate her captives. She 
calculated that when once the Athenians had tasted the sweets 

^ Thucyd, iv. ny. t'e/ihram-es'ASijymoi ftif oiit tty (ri rhy Bpavteav ir^&y 
vpatrairaff-riiirtu obSiy vp\v irapatrKtvdeatyro KoS' Titruxiay, &c> 

s This appears frotn the fonn of the truce in Thucyd. iv. n8 j it is pre- 
pared at Sparta, in consequence of a previous proposition from Athens ; in 
sect. 7, ol Bi IbyTfs, rbKos HiTay, ^irep koI i^teTs r/ftas KeAeierf. 
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of peace for one year, they would not again voluntarily impose 
upon themselves the rigorous obligations of war.^ 

In the month of March 423 b.c., on the fourteenth day of 
the month Elaphebolion at Athens, and on the twelfth day of the 
month Gerastius at Sparta, a truce for one year was concluded 
and sworn, between Athens on one side, and Sparta, Corinth, 
Sikyon, Epidaurus, and Megara, on the other.^ The Spartans, 
instead of merely despatching plenipotentiaries to Athens, as the 
Athenians had desired, went a step further. In concurrence 
with the Athenian envoys, they drew up a form of truce, 
approved by themselves and their allies, in such manner that it 
only required to be adopted and ratified by the Athenians. The 
general principle of the truce was uH possidetis, and the conditions 
were in substance as follows: — 

I. Respecting the temple at Delphi, every Greek shall have 
the right to make use of it honestly and without fear, pursuant 
to the customs of his particular city. — The main purpose of 
this stipulation, prepared and sent verbatim from Athens, was 
to allow Athenian visitors to go thither, which had been im- 
possible during the war, in consequence of the hostility of the 
Boeotians ® and Phokians. The Delphian authorities also were 
in the interests of Sparta, and doubtless the Athenians received 
no formal invitation to the Pythian games. But the Boeotians 
and Phokians were no parties to the truce t accordingly the 
Lacedaemonians, while accepting the article and proclaiming the 
general liberty in principle, do not pledge themselves to enforce 
it by arms as far as the Boeotians and Phokians are concerned, 
but only to try and persuade them by amicable representations. 
The liberty of sacrificing at Delphi was at this moment the 
more welcome to the Athenians, as they seem to have fancied 
themselves under the displeasure of Apollo.* 

* Thucyd. iv, rty. wal iroKax^t koxuv koI TnKantapltts 

/iSA.Xof' hiBvftitativ (roiy 'ASnvaiovs) airois vcipatra/ieyavr (uycMay^yeu, 
&c. 

® Thucyd. iv. 119. The fourteenth of Elaphebolion, and the twelfth of 
Gerastius, designate the same day. The truce went ready-prepared from 
Sparta to Athens, together widi envoys Spartan, Corinthian, Median, 
Sikyonian, and Epidaurian, The. truce was accepted by the Athenian 
assembly, and sworn to at once by all the envoys os well as by three 
Athenian StratSgi (irreia-airOai 8i aerlua /liha fksirptirPttasiy Siifiip 
rhs vtupoicras, iv. 118, I19I ; that day being fixed on as the commence- 
ment. 

The lunar months in different cities were never in precise agreement 

’ See Aristophan, Aves, 188. 

* Thucyd. v. 1-32. They might perhaps believe that the occupation of 
Delium had fdven offence to Apollo. 
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2. All the contracting parties will inquire out and punish, 
each according to its own laws, such persons as may violate the 
property of the Delphian god. — This article also is prepared at 
Athens, for the purpose seemingly of conciliating the favour of 
Apollo and the Delphians. The Lacedsemonians accept the 
article literally, of course. 

3. The Athenian garrisons at Pylus, Kythfira, Nisasa and 
Minoa, and Methana in the neighbourhood of Trujzen, are 
to remain as at present. No communication to take place 
between KythSra and any portion of the mainland belonging 
to the Lacedtemonian alliance. The soldiers occupying Pylus 
shall confine themselves rvithin the space between Buphras and 
Tomeus ; those in Nissea and Minoa, within the road which 
leads from the chapel of the hero Nisus to the temple of 
Poseidon — without any communication with the population 
beyond that limit. In like manner the Athenians in the penin- 
sula of Methana near Troezen, and the inhabitants of the latter 
city, shall observe the special convention concluded between 
them respecting boundaries.* 

4. The Lacediemonians and their allies shall make use of 
the sea for trading purposes, on their own coasts, but shall not 
have liberty to sail in any ship of war, nor in any rowed 
merchant-vessel of tonnage equal to 500 talents. [All war- 
ships were generally impelled by oar : they sometimes used 
sails, but never when wanted for fighting. Merchant-vessels 
seem generally to have sailed, but were sometimes rowed 1 the 
limitation of size is added, to ensure that the Lacedtemonians 
shall not, under colour of merchantmen, get up a warlike navy.] 

5. There shall be free communication by sea as well as by 
land, between Pelopoimesus and Athens for herald or embassy, 
with suitable attendants, to treat for a definitive peace or for 
the adjustment of differences. 

6. Neither side shall receive deserters from the other, 
whether free or slave. [This article was alike important to both 
parlies. Athens had to fear the revolt of her subject-allies — 
Sparta the desertion of Helots.] 

7. Disputes shall be amicably settled, by both parties, 
according to their established laws and customs. 

Such was the substance of the treaty prepared at Sparta — 
seemingly in concert with Athenian envoys — and sent by the 
Spartans to Athens for approval, with the following addition — 
“If there be any provision which occurs to you, more honour- 
able or just than these, come to Lacedaemon and tell us ! for 
1 Tha<yd. iv. 118 : see Poppo’s note. 
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neither the Spartans nor their allies will resist any just sugges- 
tions. But let those who come bring with them full powers to 
conclude — in the same mamier as you desire of us. The truce 
shall be for one year.’* 

By the resolution which Laches proposed in the Athenian 
public assembly, ratifying the truce, the people further decreed 
that negotiations should be opened for a definitive treaty, and 
directed the Strategi to propose to the next ensuing assembly, 
a scheme and principles for conducting the negotiations. But 
at the very moment when the envoys between Sparta and 
Athens were bringing the tiuce to final adoption, events hap- 
pened in Thrace which threatened to cancel it altogether. Two 
days^ after the important fourteenth of Elaphebolion, but before 
the truce could be made known in Thrace, Ski6nS revolted 
from Athens to Brasidas. 

Skifine was a town calling itself Acheean, one of the numerous 
colonies which, in the want of an acknowledged mother-city, 
traced its origin to warriors returning from Troy. It was 
situated in the peninsula of PallSne (the westernmost of those 
three narrow tongues of land into which Chalkidikfi branches 
out); conterminous with the Eretrian colony Mendfe. The 
Skidnseans, not without considerable dissent among themselves, 
proclaimed their revolt from Athens, under concert witli 
Brasidas. He immediately crossed the Gulf into Palling, 
himself in a little boat, but with a trireme close at his side ; 
calculating that she would protect him against any small 
Athenian vessel — ^while any Athenian trireme which he might 
encounter, would attack his trireme, paying no attention to the 
little boat in which he himself was. The revolt of Skifinfi was, 
from the position of the town, a more striking defiance of 
Athens than any of the preceding events. For the isthmus 
connecting PallSnfi with the mainlrad was occupied by the town 
of Potidasa — a town assigned at the period of its capture, seven 
years before, to Athenian settlers, though probably containing 
some other residents besides. Moreover the isthmus was so 
narrow, that the wall of Potidma barred it across completely 
from sea to sea. Pallfinfi was therefore a quasi-island, not open 
to the aid of land-force from the continent, like the towns pre- 
viously acquired by Brasidas. The Skidnseans thus put them- 
selves, without any foreign aid, into conflict against the whole 
force of Athens, bringing into question her empire not merely 
over continental towns, but over islands. 

Even to Brasidas himself, their revolt appeared a step of 
^ Thucyd. iv. 12a. 
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astonishing boldness. On being received into the city, he con- 
vened a public assembly, and addressed to them the same 
language which he had employed at Akanthus and Tor6n6 ; 
disavowing all party preferences as well as all interference with 
the internal politics of the town, and exhorting them only to 
unanimous effisrts against the common enemy. He bestowed 
upon them at the same time the warmest praise for their 
courage. “ They, though exposed to all the hazards of 
islanders, had stood forward of their own accord to procure 
freedom, 1 without waiting like cowards to be driven on by a 
foreign force towards what was clearly their own good. He 
considered them capable of any measure of future heroism, if 
the danger now impending from Athens should be averted — 
and he should assign to them the very first post of honour 
among the faithful allies of Lacedsemon.” 

This generous, straightforward, and animating tone of ex- 
hortation — appealing to the strongest political instinct of the 
Greek mind, the love of complete city-autonomy, and coming 
from the lips of one whose whole conduct had hitherto been 
conformable to it — had proved highly etficacious in all the 
previous towns. But in Skidnfi it roused the population to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm.’’ It worked even upon the feelings 
of the dissentient minority, bringing them round to partafoe 
heartily in the movement. It produced a unanimous and 
exalted confidence which made them look forward cheerfully 
to all the desperate chances in which they had engaged them- 
selves ; and it produced at the same time, in still more un- 
bounded manifestation, the same personal attachment and 
admiration as Brasidas inspired elsewhere. The Skifinreans 
not only voted to him publicly a golden crown, as the liberator 
of Greece, but when it was placed on his head, the burst of 
individual sentiment and sympathy was the strongest of which 
the Grecian bosom was capable. “They crowded round him 
individually, and encircled his head with Mets, like a victorious 
athlete," ® says the historian. Tliis remarkable incident illus- 
trates what I observed before — that the achievements, the self- 

1 Thucyd. iv. lao. Svrfs viity SAXo 1 ) vuifft&rat, &c. 

* Thucyd. iv. tsi. KaX ol /liv Sutaiytuoi imipSriviiv r» ratf \ 6 yots, kbX 
Samr-liirmves viyres iftoim, *«l oTs vpirtpoy n)i ijpemt vmurtripueya, &c. 

° Thu(^d. iv. 1 2 1. KaX /liy artipdvip &vil>r)ff«y &t ifitvOt- 

pavyra riiy 'BWdSa, ISlaSi iraivlovy re Kal wpoFhpxoyro tfowep iSAijTj). 

Compare Plutarch, Perilcl6s, c. aS: compare also ICrause (Olympia), 
sect. ly, p. 162 (Wien, 1838}. It was customary to place a fillet of cloth 
or Imen on the head of the victors at Olympia, before putting on the olive 
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relying march, the straightforward politics, and probity of this 
illustrious man — who in character was more Athenian than 
Spartan, yet with the good qualities of Athens predominant — 
inspired a personal emotion towards him such as rarely found 
its way into Grecian political life. The sympathy and admira- 
tion felt in Greece towards a victorious athlete was not merely 
an intense sentiment in the Grecian mind, but was perhaps, 
of all others, the most widespread and Pan-Hellenic. It was 
connected with the religion, the taste, and the love of recrea- 
tion, common to the whole nation — while politics tended rather 
to disunite the separate cities : it was further a sentiment at 
once familiar and exclusively personal. Of its exaggerated 
intensity throughout Greece the philosophers often complained, 
not without good reason. But Thucydidfis caimot convey a 
more lively idea of the enthusiasm and unanimity with which 
Brasidas was welcomed at SkidnS, just after the desperate 
resolution taken by the citizens, tlian by using this simile. 

The Lacedaemonian commander knew well how much the 
utmost resolution of the Skidnaeans was needed, and how 
speedily their insular position would draw upon them the 
vigorous invasion of Athens. He accordingly brought across 
to PallfinS a considerable portion of his army, not merel^T with 
a view to the defence of Ski6nS, but also with the intention of 
surprising both Mendfi and Potidaja, in both which places there 
were small parties of conspirators prepared to open the gates. 

It was in this position that he was found by the com- 
missioners who came to announce formally the conclusion of 
the truce for one year, and to enforce its provisions : Athenseus 
from Sparta — one of the three Spartans who had sworn to the 
treaty; Aristonymus, from Athens. The face of aflairs was 
materially altered by this communication ; much to the satis- 
faction of the newly-acquired allies of Sparta in Thrace, 
who accepted the truce forthwith — but to the great chagrin 
of Brasidas, whose career was thus suddenly arrested. Yet 
he could not openly refuse obedience, and his array was 
accordingly transferred from the ijeninsula of Pall6n6 to 
Tor6n6. 

The case of Ski6n$ however immediately raised an obstruc- 
tion, doubtless very agreeable to him. The commissioners, 
who had come in an Athenian trireme, had heard nothing of 
the revolt of that place, and Aristonymus was astonished to find 
the enemy in PallSnS. But on inquiring into the case, he 
discovered that the Skidnteans had not revolted until two 
days after the day fixed for the commencement of the trace. 
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Accordingly, while sanctioning the truce for all the other cities 
in Thrace, he refused to comprehend Skidnfi in it, sending 
immediate news home to Athens. Brasidas, protesting loudly 
against this proceeding, refused on his part to abandon Ski6n6, 
which was peculiarly endeared to him by the recent scenes ; 
and even obtained the countenance of the Lacedmmonian com- 
missioners, by falsely asseverating that the city had revolted 
before the day named in the truce. 

Violent was the burst of indignation when the news sent 
home by Aristonymus reached Athens. It was nowise softened, 
when the Lacedaemonians, acting upon the version of the case 
sent to them by Brasidas and Athenmus, despatched an 
embassy thither to claim protection for Skidne — or at any rate 
to procure the adjustment of the dispute by arbitration or 
pacific decision. Having the terms of the treaty on their side, 
the Athenians were least of all disposed to relax from their 
rights in favour of the first revolting islanders. They resolved 
at once to undertake an expedition for the reconquest of 
Ski6n6 j and further, on the proposition of Kleon, to put to 
death all the adult mole inhabitants of that place as soon as it 
should have been reconquered. At the same time, they showed 
no disposition to throw up the truce generally. The slate of 
feeling on both sides tended to this result — that while the war 
continued in Thrace, it was suspended everywhere else.^ 

Fresh intelligence soon arrived — carrying exasperation at 
Athens yet further — of the revolt of Mendd, the adjoining town 
to Ski6n€. Those Mendieans, who had laid tlieir measures for 
secretly introducing Brasidas, were at first baffled by the arrival 
of the truce-commissioners. But they saw that he retained his 
hold on Ski6n6, in spite of the provisions of the truce ; and 
they ascertained that he was willing still to protect them if they 
revolted, though he could not be an accomplice, as originally 
projected, in the surprise of the town. Being moreover only 
a small party, with the sentiment of the population against 
them — ^they were afraid, if they now relinquished their scheme, 
of being detected and punished for the partial steps already 
taken, when the Athenians should come against SkidnS. , They 
therefore thought it on the whole the least dangerous course to 
persevere. They proclaimed their revolt from Athens, con- 
straining the reluctant citizens to obey them.® The government 

1 Thucyd. iv, 122,' 123. 

* Tbucyd. iv, 123. koI ol WtvSaloi ftUKKov ir6\nn<rm>, Hir rt toO 
Bfcuridmi ypi/aiv dpuprt^ Kal ifta r&tr itfairctivruv a^itri-v 

Mytav tt Syruy, wal As -rdr* oMn Min-eni/, ixxjt 
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seems before to have been democratical, but they now found 
means to bring about an oligai'chical revolution along with 
the revolt. Brasidas immediately accepted their adhesion, 
and willingly undertook to protect them ; professing to think 
that he had a right to do so, because they had revolted openly 
after the truce had been proclaimed. But the truce upon this 
point was clear — ^which he himself virtually admitted, by setting 
up as justification certain alleged matters in which the Athenians 
had themselves violated it. He immediately made preparation 
for the defence both of MendS and Ski6nS against the attack 
which was now rendered more certain than before ; conveying 
the women and children of those two towns across to the 
Chalkidic Olynthus, and sending thither as garrison 500 
Peloponnesian hoplites, with 300 Chalkidic peltasts ; the com- 
mander of which force, Polydamidas, took possession of the 
acropolis with his own troops separately.^ 

Brasidas then withdrew himself with the greater part of his 
army, to accompany Perdikkas on an expedition into the 
interior against Arrhibaeus and the Lynkfistae. On what ground, 
after having before entered into terms with Arrhibaeus, he now 
became his active enem^, we are left to conjecture. Probably 
his relations with Perdikkas, whose alliance was of essential 
importance, were such that this step was forced upon him 
against his will ; or he may really have thought that the force 
under Polydamidas was adequate to the defence of MendS and 
SkidnS — an idea which the unaccountable backwardness of 
Athens for the last six or eight months might well foster. Had 
he even remained, indeed, he could hardly have saved them, 
considering the situation of Palldnd and the superiority of 
Athens at sea : but his absence made their ruin certain.® 

While Brasidas was thus engaged far in the interior, the 
Athenian armament under Nikias and Nikostratus reached 
Potidaea : fifty triremes, ten of them Chian — 1000 hoplites and 
600 bowmen from Athens — 1000 mercenary Thracians — with 
some peltasts from Methdnd and other towns in the neighbour- 
hood, From Potidma they proceeded by sea to Cape 
Posoidonium, near which they landed for the purpose of 

learaPiairanevap vaph yvip-ntt robs iroWoi i—iv. 130. 6 Srinos 
ebBbs avdKttPini ri 8ir\a ittpiopyiis TteKoirai'Piio'lovs Kal 

robt ri ii/avrla a^lat fitr' airSy wpdiayreis, &C. 

The Athenians, after the conquest of the place, desire the Mendoeans 
iroXirgdeij' &irwsp tiuOtrav, 

Mend6 is another case in which the bulk of the citizens were averse 
to revolt from Athens, in spite of neighbouring example. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 130. ® Thuigi'd, iv. 123, 124. 
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attacking Mende. Polydamidas, the Peloponnesian com- 
mander in the town, took post with his force of 700 hoplites, 
including 300 Skidnteans, upon an eminence near the city, 
strong and difficult of approach: upon which the Athenian 
generals divided their forces; Nikias, with sixty Athenian 
chosen hoplites, 120 Methonean peltasts, and all the bowmen, 
tried to march up the hill by a side path and thus turn the 
position — while Nikostratus with the main army attacked it in 
front. But such were the extreme difficulties of the ground 
that both were repulsed ; Nikias was himself wounded, and the 
division of Nikostratus was thrown into great disorder, narrowly 
escaping a destructive defeat The Mendseans however 
evacuated the position in the night and retired into the city ; 
while the Athenians, sailing round on the morrow to the suburb 
on the side of Ski6n6, ravaged the neighbouring lands; and 
Nikias on the ensuing day carried his devastations still farther, 
even to the border of the Skidnman territory. 

But dissensions so serious had already commenced mthin 
the walls, that the Skidnsean auxiliaries, becoming mistrustful 
of their situation, took advantage of the night to return home. 
The revolt of Mendd had been brought about against the will 
of the citizens, by the intrigues and for the benefit of an 
oligarchical foction. Moreover, it does not appear that Brasidas 
personally visited the town, as he had visited Skidnfi and the 
other revolted towns. Had he come, his personal influence 
might have done much to soothe the offended citizens, and 
create some disposition to adopt the revolt as a fact accom- 
plished, after they had once been compromised with Athens. 
But his animating words had not been heard, and the Pelopon- 
nesian troops, whom he had sent to Mendd, were mere instru- 
ments to sustain the newly-erected oligarchy and keep out the 
Athenians. The feelings of the citizens generally towards them 
were soon unequivocally displayed. Nikostratus with half of 
the Athenian force was planted before the gate of Mend® which 
opened towards Potidsea. In the neighbourhood of that gate, 
within the city, was the place of arms and the chief station 
both of tire Peloponnesians and of the citizens, Polydamidas, 
intending to make a sally forth, was marshalling both of them 
in battle order, when one of the Mendman Demos, manifesting 
with angry vehemence a sentiment common to most of them, 
told him “that he would not sally forth, and did not choose to 
take part in the contest” Polydamidas seized hold of the man 
to punish him, when the mass of the armed Demos, taking part 
rvith their comrade, made a sudden rush upon the Pelopon- 
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nesians. The latter, unprepared for such an onset, sustained 
at first some loss, and were soon forced to retreat into the 
acropolis — the rather as they saw some of the Mendseans open 
the gates to the besiegers without, which induced them to 
suspect a preconcerted betrayal. No such concert however 
existed; though the besieging generals, when they saw the 
gates thus suddenly opened, soon comprehended the real 
position of affairs. But they found it impossible to restrain 
their soldiers, who pushed in forthwith, from plundering the 
town : and they had even some difficulty in saving the lives of 
the citizens.^ 

Mend€ being thus taken, the Athenian generals desired the 
body of the citizens to resume their former government, leaving 
it to them to single out and punish the authors of the late 
revolt. What use was made of this permission, we are not 
told: but probably most of the authors had already escaped 
into the acropolis along with Polydamidas. Having erected a wall 
of circumvallation, round the acropolis, joining the sea at both 
ends — and left a force to guard it — the Athenians moved away 
to begin the siege at Skifln^, where they found both the citizens 
and the Peloponnesian garrison posted on a strong hill, not far 
from the walls. As it was impossible to surround the town 
without being masters of this hill, the Athenians attacked it at 
once and were more fortunate than they had been before 
Mendfi ; for they carried it by assault, compelling the defenders 
to talce refuge in the town. After erecting their trophy, they 
commenced the wall of circumvallation. Before it was finished, 
the garrison who had been shut up in the acropolis of Mend^ 
got into Skidne at night, having broken out by a sudden sally 
where the blockading wdl around them joined the sea. But 
this did not hinder Nikias from prosecutmg his operations, so 
tliat Skidnd was in no long lime completely enclosed, and a 
division placed to guard the wall of circumvallation.® 

Such was the stale of affairs which Brasidas found on return- 
ing from the inland Macedonia. Unable either to recover 
Mends or to relieve Skidnfi, he was forced to confine himself to 
the protection of Tordnfi. Nikias, however, without attacking 
Tordnd, returned soon afterwards with his armament to Athens, 
leaving Skidnd under blockade. 

The march of Brasidas into Macedonia had been unfortunate 
in every way. Nothing but his extraordinary gallantry rescued 
him from utter ruin. The joint force of himself and Perdiklcas 
consisted of 3000 Grecian hoplites, — Peloponnesian, Akanthian, 
1 Thucyd. iv. itoj Piodor. xii. ya. * Thucyd. iv. 131. 
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and Chalkidian — with looo Macedonian and Chalkidian horse 
— and a considerable number of non-Hellenic auxiliaries. As 
soon as they had got beyond the mountain-pass into the 
territory of the Lynkfestae, they were met by Arrhibieus, and a 
battle ensued, in which that prince was completely worsted. 
They halted here for a few days, awaiting — before they pushed 
fonvard to attack the villages in the territory of Arrhibajus — 
the arrival of a body of Illyrian mercenaries, with whom 
Perdikkas had concluded a bargain.^ At length Perdikkas 
became impatient to advance without them, while Brasidas, 
on the contrary, apprehensive of the fate of Mende during 
his absence, was bent on returning back. The dissension be- 
tween them becoming aggravated, they parted company and 
occupied separate encampments at some distance from each 
other — when both received unexpected intelligence which 
made Perdikkas as anxious to retreat as Brasidas. The 
Illyrians, having broken their compact, had joined Arrhibaaus, 
and were now in full march to attack the invaders. The untold 
number of these barbarians was reported as overwhelming, 
while such was their reputation for ferocity as well as for valour, 
that the Macedonian army of Perdikkas, seized with a sudden 
panic, broke up in the night and fled without orders ; hurrying 
Perdikkas himself along with them, and not even sending notice 
to Brasidas, with whom nothing had been concerted about the 
retreat. In the morning, the latter found Arrhibceus and the 
Illyrians close upon him ; the Macedonians being already far 
advanced in their journey homeward. 

The contrast between the men of Hellas and of Macedonia — 
general as well as soldiers — was never more strikingly exhibited 
than on this critical occasion. The soldiers of Brasidas, though 
surprised as yell as deserted, lost neither their courage nor 
their discipline: the commander preserved not only his 
presence of mind, but his full authority. His hoplites were 
directed to form in a hollow square or oblong, with the light- 
armed and attendants in the centre, for the retreating march. 
Youthful soldiers were posted either in the outer ranks, or in 
convenient stations, to run out swiftly and repel the ngBalling 
enemy ; while Brasidas himself, with 300 chosen men, formed 
the rear-guard.® 

The short harangue which (according to a custom universal 
with Grecian generals) he addressed to his troops immediately 
before the enemy approached, is in many respects remarkable. 
Though some were Akanthians, some Chalkidians, some Helots, 

I Thu<yd. iv. 124. a xbucyd. iv. lai;. 
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he designates all by the honourable title of “ Peloponnesians.” 
Reassuring them against the desertion of their allies, as well as 
against the superior numbers of the advancing enemy — he 
invokes their native, homebred courage.^ “ Ye do not require 
the presence of allies to inspire you with bravery, — nor do ye 
fear superior numbers of an enemy ; for ye belong not to those 
political communities in which the larger number governs the 
smaller, but to those in which a few men rule subjects more 
numerous than themselves — having acquired their power by no 
other means than by superiority in battle.” Next, Brasidas 
tried to dissipate the prestige of the Illyrian name. His army 
had already vanquished the Lynlcfistte, and these other bar- 
barians were noway better. A nearer acquaintance would soon 
show that they were only formidable from the noise, the 
gestures, the clashing of arms and the accompaniments of their 
onset i and that they were incapable of sustaining the reality of 
close combat, hand to hand, “They have no regular order 
(said he) such as to impress them with shame for deserting 
their post. Flight and attack are with them in equally honour- 
able esteem, so tliat there is nothing to test the really 
courageous man : their battle, wherein every man fights as he 
chooses, is just the thing to furnish each with a decent pretence 
for running away.”— “Repel ye their onset whenever it conies, 
and so soon as opportunity offers, resume your retreat in rank 
and order, Ye will soon arrive in a place of safety,: and ye 
will be convinced that such crowds, when their enemy has stood 
to defy the first onset, keep aloof with empty menace and a 
parade of courage which never strikes — while if their enemy 
gives way, they show themselves smart and bold in running 
after him where there is no danger.”® 

^ Thncycl. iv. 126. ’AyoOoTt yip thm iptiv irpacr^itti rh iroA^/iia, oi Sik 
^vppdxuv rapoufflat/ fiederare, iWk Si’ olnelay ipvHiv, tea) piiSir nKfjSos 
irfjmv, ait yt (MvSi) ksh voKirti&r rotoiruv iv uTs oS 

voAAol ihlyav apxovtriv, iMik irhtiivav /tSXAoi' ixiiraav!' oSk rivl 

Krytrilfitvoi r^v Svvairrtlav Ij /laxifitvoi Kpartlv. 

* Thucyd. iv. 126. OBrt yip rdfir fxovres alirxvvSeUv iv Xtireiv rivu 
X<ipKV fhaCipwot' Jj re fvyii air&v (cal 7i tpoSos tintv S6iav rov koXoS 

&ve(f\fyierav /c«l rb ivSptiov <v««‘ abroiepdiroip Sb pAxn nib,urr’. iv mA 
rpi^cufiv rov riiCecrBitl (se sauver) rm rptireyrus wopiirtit. 

Saijiiis re vav rb irpoBirdpxov Seivbv M tAr&v IpSre, ipy^ /liv ffpaxi Ifv, 
ilif'ti Si leal iiea^ Karamripxov, *0 iiropetvavres hti^pBuevov xal, Srtev 
leaipbs ff, niiTfiip koI rdfei aSBis iweeyaydvres, O re rb i<rAa\es Barirov 
&^l{e<r6e, leal yveireirBe rb Koiirbv Sri 0! roioBroi Sgiot rots fiiv riiv rpdrnv 
S^oSov Se(a/iivois Sro Bev iretXais rb ivSpeiov peXi-liffei iiriieon- 
rroSiriv, ot S’ iv ^iiociv airots, leari iriSas rii eSifiuxav iv r0 iaipiiiKei i(ets 
iiriSef’ 'wr ’ 
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The superiority of disciplined and regimented force over dis- 
orderly numbers, even with equal individual courage, is now a 
truth so familiar, that we require an effort of imagination to put 
ourselves back into the fifth century before the Christian sera, 
when this truth was recognised only among the Hellenic 
communities j when the practice of all their neighbours, 
Illyrians, Thracians, Asiatics, Epirots, and even Macedonians — 
implied ignorance or contradiction of it. In respect to the 
Epirots, the difference between their military habits and those 
of the Greeks has been already noticed — having been pointedly 
manifested in the memorable joint attack on the Akarnanian 
town of Stratus, in the second year of the war.^ Both Epirots 
and Macedonians however are a step nearer to the Greeks than 
either Thracians, or these Illyrian barbarians against whom 
Brasidas was now about to contend, and in whose case the 
contrast comes out yet more forcibly. It is not merely the 
contrast between two modes of fighting which the Lacc- 
dsemonian commander impresses upon his soldiers. He gives 
what may be called a moral theory of the principles on which 
that contrast is founded ; a theory of large range, and going to 
the basis of Grecian social life, in peace as well as in war. The 
sentiment, in each individual man’s bosom, of a certain place 
which he has to fill and duties which he has to perform — 
combined with fear of the displeasure of his neighbours as well 
as of his own self-reproach if he shrinks back — ^but at the same 
time essentially bound up with the feeling, that his neighbours 
are under corresponding obligations towards him — ^tms senti- 
ment, which Brasidas invokes as the settled military creed of 
his soldiers in their ranks, was not less the regulating principle 
of their intercourse in peace as citizens of tiro same community. 
Simple as the principle may seem, it would have found no 
response in the army of Xerxes, or of the Thracian Sitalkfis, or 
of the Gaul Brennus. The Persian soldier rushes to death by 
order of the Great King, perhaps under terror of a whip which 

The word n 4 \\ni<fts, which occurs twice in this chapter in regard to the 
Illyrians, is very expreesive and at the same time difficult to translate into 
any other language — “ what they seem on the point of doing, but never 
realise.” See also i. 69. 

The speech, of the S.oman consul Manlius, in describing the Gauls, 
deserves to be compared — “ Frocera corpora, promissas et rudlatse com®, 
vasta scuta, prmlongi gladii : ad hoc cautus ineuntium ptrelium, ct ulnlalus 
et trlpudia, et quatiendum scuta in patrium quendam motem hoirenclus 
armomm crepitus : omnia de indtts/rid composUa ad ierrorem " (Livy, 
xxxviii. i7)> 

* Thucyd. ii, 8i. See vol. vi. chap, xlviil. of this History. 
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the Great King commands to be administered to him. The 
Blynan or the Gaul scorns such a stimulus, and obeys only the 
instigation of his oto pugnacity, or vengeance, or love of blood, 
or love of booty — but recedes as soon as that individual senti- 
ment is either satisfied, or overcome by fear. It is the Greek 
soldier alone who feels himself bound to his comrades by ties 
reciprocal and indissoluble ^ — ^who obeys neither the will of a 
king, nor his own individual impulse, but a common and im- 
perative sentiment of obligation — ^whose honour or shame is 
attached to his own place in the ranks, never to be abandoned 
nor overstepped. Such conceptions of military duty, estab- 
lished in the minds of these soldiers whom Brasidas addressed, 
will come to be further illustrated when we describe the memor- 
able Retreat of the Ten Thousand. At present I merely 
indicate them as forming a part of that general scheme of 
morality, social and political as well as military, wherein the 
Greeks stood exalted above the nations who surrounded them. 

But there is another point in the speech of Brasidas which 
deserves notice : he tells his soldiers — “ Courage is your home- 
bred property : for ye belong to communities wherein the small 
number governs the larger, simply by reason of superior prowess 
in themselves and conquest by their ancestors.” First, it is 
remarkable that a large proportion of the Peloponnesian 
soldiers, whom Brasidas thus addresses, consisted of Helots — 
the conquered race, not the conquerors : yet so easily does the 
military or regimental pride supplant the sympathies of race, 
that these men would feel flattered by being addressed as if 
they were themselves sprung from the race wWch had enslaved 
their ancestors. Next, we here see the right of the strongest 
invoked as the legitimate source of power, and as an honour- 
able and ennobling recollection, by an officer of Dorian race, 
oligarchical politics, unperverted intellect, and estimable char- 
acter. We shall accoraingly be prepared, when we find a 
similar principle hereafter laid down by the Athenian envoys at 
Melos, to disallow the explanation of those who treat it merely 
as a theory invented by demagogues and sophists — upon one or 
other of whom it is common to throw the blame of all that is 
objectionable in Grecian politics or morality. 

^ See the memoTable remarks of HippokratSs and Aristotle on the difler- 
ence in respect of courage between Europeans and Asiatics, _ as well as 
between Hellens and non^ellens (Hippokxat^s, DeASre, Xiocis, et Aquis, 
c. 84, ed. Littr^, sect. Ii 6 i*y. ed. Peterson s Aristotel. Politic, vii. 6, 1-5), 
and the conversation between Xerxes and Demaratus (Herodot. vii. 
rot, 104). 
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Having finished his harangue, Brasidas gave orders for 
retreat. As soon as his march began, the Illyrians rushed 
upon him with all the confidence and shouts of pursuers 
against a flying enemy, believing that they should completely 
destroy his army. But wherever they approached near, the 
young soldiers specially stationed for the puqjosc turned upon 
and beat them back with severe loss ; while Brasidas himself 
with his rear-guard of 300 was present everywhere rendering 
vigorous aid. When the Lynk^stoe and Illyrians attacked, the 
army halted and repelled them, after which it resumed its 
retreating march. The barbarians found themselves so rudely 
handled, and with such unwonted vigour — for they probably 
had had no previous experience of Grecian troops — that after a 
few trials they desisted from meddling with the army in its 
retreat along the plain. They ran forward rapidly, partly in 
order to overtake the Macedonians under Perdikkas, who had 
fled before — partly to occupy the narrow pass, with high hills 
on each side, which formed the entrance into Lynkfistis, and 
which lay in the road of Brasidas. When the latter approached 
this narrow pass, he saw the barbarians masters of it. Several 
of them were already on the summits, and more were ascending 
to reinforce them ; while a portion of them were moving down 
upon his rear, Brasidas immediately gave orders to his chosen 
300, to charge up the most assailable of the two hills, with their 
best speed, before it became more numerously occupied — not 
staying to preserve compact ranks. This unexpected and 
vigorous movement disconcerted the barbarians, who fled, 
abandoning the eminence to the Greeks, and leaving their own 
men in the pass exposed on one of their flanks.^ The retreat- 
ing army, thus master of one of the side hills, was enabled to 
force its way through the middle pass, and to drive away the 
Lynkestian and Illyrian occupants. Having got through this 
narrow outlet, Brasidas found himself on the higher ground. 
His enemies did not dare to attack him further ; so that he was 

> Xhuc^d. iv. 128, It is not possible clearly to understand Ibis passage 
without some knowled^ of the ground to which it refers. I presume, that 
the regular road throu^ the defile, along which the main army of Brasidas 
passed, was long and winding, making the ascent to the top very gradual, 
but at the same time exposed on both sides from the heights above. The 
detachment of 300 scaled the steep heights on one side and drove away the 
enemy, thus making it impossible for mm to remain any longer even in the 
main road. But I do not suppose, with Dr. Arnold, that the main army of 
Brasidas followed the 300, and " broke out of the valley by scaling one 
of its sides;” they pursued the main loml, as soon as it was cleared 

fnr th^m, 
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enabled to reach, even in that day’s march, the first town or 
village in the kingdom of Perdikkas, called Arnissa. So 
incensed were his soldiers with the Macedonian subjects of 
Perdikkas, who had fled on the first news of danger without 
giving them any notice— that they seized and appropriated all 
the articles of baggage, not inconsiderable in number, which 
happened to have been dropped in the disorder of a nocturnal 
flight. They even unharnessed and slew the oxen out of the 
baggage carts.t 

Perdikkas keenly resented this behaviour of the troops of 
Brasidas, following as it did immediately upon his own quarrel 
with that general, and upon the mortification of his repulse 
from Lynkfistis. From this moment he broke off his alliance 
with the Peloponnesians, and opened negotiations with Nikias, 
then engaged in constructing the wall of blockade round 
Skifinfi. Such was the general faithlessness of this prince, 
however, that Nikias required as a condition of the alliance, 
some manifest proof of the sincerity of his intentions ; and 
Perdikkas was soon enabled to afford a proof of considerable 
importance.® 

The relations between Athens and Peloponnesus, since the 
conclusion of the truce in the preceding March, had settled 
into a curious combination. In Thrace, war was prosecuted 
by mutual understanding, and with unabated vigour; but every- 
where else the truce was observed. The main purpose of the 
truce, however, that of giving time for discussions preliminary 
to a definitive peace, was completely frustrated. The decree 
of the Athenian people (which stands included in their vote 
sanctioning the truce), for sending and receiving envoys to 
negotiate such a peace, seems never to have been executed. 

Instead of thi.s, the Jjacedsemonians despatched a consider- 
able reinforcement by land to join Brasidas ; probably at his 
own request, and also instigated by hearing of the Athenian 
armament now under Nikias in Pallfinfi. But Ischagoras, the 
commander of the reinforcement, on reachmg the borders of 
Thessaly, found ‘all further progress impracticable, and was 
compelled to send back his troops. For Perdikkas, by whose 
powerful influence alone Brasidas had been, enabled to pass 

1 Thucyd. iv. 127, 128. 

® Thucyd. iv. 128-132, Some lines of the comic poet Hermippus are 
preserved (in the Meineke, Fragm. p. 407) rejecting Sitalk8s 

and Perdikkas, Among the presents brought home by Dibny^s in his 
voyage, there is numbered “ the itch from Sitalk8s, intended for the Lace- 
dtemonians — and many shiploads of lies from Perdikkas.” Kal vapi 
wv yavtriu viyv voMoTs. 
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through Thessaly, now directed his Thessalian guests to keep 
the new-comers off j which was far more easily executed, and 
was gratifying to the feelings of Perdikkas himself, as well as 
an essential service to the Athenians.^ 

Ischagoras however — with a few companions but without his 
army — made his way to Brasidas, having been particularly 
directed by the Lacedaemonians to inspect and report upon the 
state of affairs. He numbered among his companions a few 
select Spartans of the military age, intended to be placed as 
harmosts or governors in the cities reduced by Brasidas. This 
was among the first violations, apparently often repeated after- 
wards, of the ancient Spartan custom — that none except elderly 
men, above the military age, should be named to such posts. 
Indeed Brasidas himself was an illustrious departure from the 
ancient rule. The mission of these officers was intended to 
guard against the appointment of any but Spartans to such 
posts — for there were no Spartans in the army of Brasidas. 
One of the new-comers, Klearidas, was made governor of 
Amphipolis — another, Pasitelidas, of Tor6n6.® It is probable 
that these inspecting commissionciti may have contributed to 
fetter the activity of Brasidas. Moreover the newly-declared 
hostility of Perdikkas, together with disappointment in the non- 

^ Thucyd. iv. 132. 

• Thuej'd. iv. 132. Kol rS)V aiirui> ■KapavSnws &ytpas i^rlyov 

iK SirdfMTjj, SartrSv wiheav dfixowai KaStrrdyat Kctl roTs it>TVXOV<riP 
iwirpireiv, ' 

Host of the catQiaetita.tors translate ■!l$iiPTay, “young men,” which is 
not the -usual meaning of the word; it signifies “men of mitUary age,” 
which includes both young and middle-accd. If we compare iv. 132 with 
iii, 36, V. 32, and v. 116, we shall see that riPSrres really has this larger 
meaning : compare also (U- 46)1 which means “ until the age of 

military service commenced.” 

It is not therefore necessary to suppose that the men taken out by Ischa- 
gotas were very young, for example Umt they were below the age of thirty — 
as Manso, O. Mttller, and Gullet would have ns believe. It is enough that 
they were within the limits of the military age, both ways. 

Considering the extraordinary reverence paid to old age at Sparta, it is 
by no means wonderful that old men should have been thought exclusively 
fitted for such commands, in the ancient customs and constitution. This 
seems to he implied in Xenoph. Repub. Laced, iv. 7. 

The extensive operations, howe-ver, in wliich Sparta became involved 
through the Peloponnesian war, would render it impossible to maintain such 
a maxun in practice : but at this moment, the step was still recognised as a 
d^rturc from a received maxim, and is characterised as such by Thucy- 
didfis under the term vapai> 6 pu!. 

I explain toTs ioruxoDnio to refer to the case of men not Spartans being 
named to these posts t see in reference to this point, the stress which 
Brasidas lays on the fact tliat Kleaiidas was a Spartan, Thucyd. v. 9, 
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arrival of the fresh troops intended to join him, much abridged 
his means. We hear of only one exploit performed by him at 
this time — and that too, more than six months after the retreat 
from Macedonia — about January or February 42 a b.c. Having 
established intelligence with some parties in the town of 
Potidcea, in the view of surprising it, he contrived to bring up 
his army in the night to the foot of the walls, and even to plant 
his scaling-ladders, without being discovered. The sentinel 
carrying and ringing the bell had just passed by on the wall, 
leaving for a short interval an unguarded space (the practice 
apparently being, to pass this bell round along the walls from 
one sentinel to another throughout the night)— when some of 
the soldiers of Brasidas took advantage of the moment to try 
and mount. But before they could reach the top of the wall, 
the sentinel came back, alarm was given, and the assailants 
were compelled to retreat.* 

In the absence of actual war between the ascendent powers 
in and near Peloponnesus, during the course of this summer, 
Thucydidfis mentions to us some incidents which perhaps he 
would have omitted had there been great warlike operations to 
describe. The great temple of HSrfi, between Myken® and 
Argos (nearer to the former, and in early times more intimately 
connected with it, but now an appendage of the latter; Mykente 
itself having been subjected and almost depopulated by the 
Argeians) — enjoyed an ancient Pan-Hellenic reputation. The 
catalogue of its priestesses, seemingly with a statue or bust of 
each, was preserved or imagined through centuries of past 
time, real and mythical, beginning with the goddess herself or 
her immediate nominees. Chrysis, an old woman who hod 
been priestess there for fifty-six years, happened to fall asleep in 
the temple with a burning lamp near to her head : the fillet 
encircling her head took fire, and though she herself escaped 
unhurt, the temple itself, very ancient and perhaps built of 
wood, was consumed. From fear of the wrath of the Argeians, 
Chrysis fled to Phlius, and subsequently thought it necessary 
to seek protection as a suppliant in the temple of AthSnd Alea 
at Tegea : Phaeinis was appointed priestess in her place.® The 

* Thucyd. iv. 135. 

® Thucyd. ii. 2 5 iv. 133 j Pausan. il. 17, ’7 s iii. S, 6. Plellanilciis (a 
contemporary of Thucydides, but somewhat older — coming in point of age 
between him and Herodotus) hod framed a chronological series of these 
priestesses of H€r€, with a history of past events belonging to the supposed 
times of each. And such was the Pan-Hellenic importance of the temple at 
this time, that ThucydldSs, when he describes accurately the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, tells ns as one of his indications of lime, that Chrysis 
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temple was rebuilt on an adjoining spot by Eupoleraus of 
Argos, continuing as much as possible the antiquities and 
traditions of the former, but with greater splendour and magni- 
tude. Pausanias the traveller, who describes this second edifice 
as a visitor near 600 years afterwards, saw near it the remnant 
of the old temple which had been burnt. 

We hear further of a war in Arcadia, between the two im- 
portant cities of Mantineia and Tegea — each attended by its 
Arcadian allies, partly free, partly subject. In a battle fought 
between them at Laodikion, the victory was disputed. Each 
party erected a trophy — each sent spoils to the temple of 
Delphi. We shall have occasion soon to speak further of these 
Arcadian dissensions. 

The Boeotians had been no parties to the truce sworn 
between Sparta and Athens in the preceding month of March. 
But they seem to have followed the example of Sparta in 
abstaining from hostilities dt facto.' and we may conclude that 
they acceded to the request of Sparta so far as to allow the 
transit of Athenian visitors and sacred envoys through Boeotia 
to the Delphian temple. The only actual ^incident which we 
hear of in Boeotia during this interval, is one which illustrates 
forcibly the harsh and ungenerous ascendency of the Thebans 
over some of the inferior Boeotian cities.^ The Thebans de- 
stroyed the walls of Thespiss, and condemned the city to 
remain unfortified, on the charge of aitUising tendencies. How 
far this suspicion was well founded', we have no means of 
judging. But the Thespians, for from being dangerous at this 
moment, were altogether helpless — having lost the flower of 
their military force at the battle of Delium, where their station 
was on the defeated wing. It was this very helplessness, 
brought upon them by their services to Thebes against Athens, 
which now both impelled and enabled the Thebans to enforce 
the rigorous sentence abpve-menlioned.^ 

But the month of March (or the Attic Elaphebolion) 423 B.c. 
— the time prescribed for expiration of the One year’s truce — 
had now arrived. It has already been mentioned that this truce 
had never been more than partially observed. Brasidas in 

had then been forty-eight years priestess at the I-Ieraium. To employ the 
series of Olympic prize-runners and Olympiads as a contmuous dislribnllon 
of time, ' was a practice which had not yet got fooling. 

The catalogue of these priestesses of Herd, beginning with mythical and 
descending to historical names. Is illustrated by the inscription belonging 
to the temple of Halikamassus in Boeclth, Corpus Inscr. No. 2655 : sec 
Boeclth’s Commentary, and Preller, Uellanicl I^menta, pp. 34, 4O. 

^ Xenoph. Memorabil. iii, 3, 6. * Tluicyd. Iv. 
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Thrace had disregarded it from the beginning. Both the con- 
tracting powers had tacitly acquiesced in the anomalous con- 
dition of war in Thrace coupled with peace elsewhere. Either 
of them had thus an excellent pretext for breaking the truce 
altogether ; and as neither acted upon this pretext, we plainly 
see that the paramount feeling and ascendent parties, among 
both, tended to peace of their own accord, at that time. There 
was nothing except the interest of Brasidas, and of those re- 
volted subjects of Athens to whom he bad bound himself, 
which kept alive the war in Thrace. Under such a state of 
feeling, the oath taken to maintain the truce still seemed 
imperative on both parties — always excepting Thracian affairs. 
Moreover the Athenians were to a certain degree soothed by 
their success at Mendfi and SkionS, and by their acquisition 
of Perdikkas as an ally, during the summer and autumn of 
423 B.c. But the state of sentiment between the contracting 
parties was not such as to make it possible to treat for any 
longer peace, or to conclude any new agreement; though 
neither were disposed to depart from tliat which had been 
already conclude. 

The merd occurrence of the last day of the truce made no 
practical difference at first in this condition of things. The 
truce had expired : either party might renew hostilities ; but 
neither actually did renew them. To the Athenians there was 
this additional motive for abstaining from hostilities for a few 
months longer : the great Pythian festival would be celebrated 
at Delphi in July or the beginning of August, and as they had 
been excluded from that holy spot during all the interval 
between the beginning of the ^var and the conclusion of the 
One year’s truce, their pious feelings seem now to have taken 
a peculiar longing towards the visits, pilgrimages, and festivals 
connected with it. Though the truce therefore had really ceased, 
no actual warfare took place until the Pythian games were over.^ 

1 This seems to me the most ressonahle sense to put upon the much- 
debated passage of Thucyd. v. r. TeS V hriyiypofiii/ov Bipovs ai /itv 
iptaiffioi tnrovSal SuhiKwro TlvBlav Koi Iv ixexftplf ’ASijvetat 
iviarrimt' ix — E^iu v. 2 . KA^oii' 'ASqvefous vtCtras is 

ri M @pifictis ptri ri/i/ &C‘ 

Thutydidfis says here, that “the truce was dissolved:” the bond im- 
posed upon both parlies was untied, and both resumed their natural liberty. 
But he does not say that " hostiKties ricomummA" before the Pythia, as 
Gdller end other critics affirm that be says. The interval between the 14th 
of the month Ela^ebolion and the Pytlfian festival was one in whiA there 
was no binding truce any longer in force, and yet no actual hostilities t it 
was an iroewxv HirvoySos, to use the words of Thucydides when he describes 
the relations between Corinth and Athens in the ensnino' year (v. 32). 
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But though the actions of Athens remained unaltered, the 
talk at Athens became very different. ICleon and his supporters 
renewed their instances to obtain a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and renewed them with great additional strength of argu- 
ment ; the question being now open to considerations of 
political prudence, without any binding obligation. 

“ At this time (observes Thucydides the great enemies of 
peace were, Brasidas on one side, and Kleon on the other : 
the former, because he ^vas in full success and rendered illus- 
trious by the war — ^the latter because he thought that, if peace 
were concluded, he should be detected in his dishonest politics, 
and be less easily credited in his criminations of others.” As 

The word ixexttpla here menns, in my judgement, the truce proclaimed 
at the season of the Pythian festival — quite distinct from the truce for one 
year which had expired a little while before. The change of the word in 
the course of one line from inrovSat to i«ex^ip(a marks this distinction. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold (dissenting both from M. Bocckh and from Mr. 
Clinton) in his conception of the events of this year. lUeon sailed on his 
expedition to Thrace after the Pythian holy truce, in the beginning of 
August : between that date and the end of September, happened the cap- 
ture of TorOnfl and the battle of Amphlpolis. But the way in which Dr, 
Arnold defends his opinion is not at all satisfactory. In the dissertation 
appended to his second volume of Thucydidfis (p. 45S), he says, “The 
words in Thucydidds, al iviaicioi irvoyScH tuAiKvvro nixp‘ TluStuv, mean, os 
I understand them,—' that the truce for a year had Icaiek ofi till the Pythian 
games, and then ended : ’ that is, instead of expiring on the 14th of Elaphc- 
bolion, it had been tacitly continued nearly four months longer, till after 
Midsummer : and it was not till the middle of Hecatomboeon that Kleon 
was sent out to recover Amphipolis." 

Such a construction of the word SieXfXvvra appears to me not satbfac- 
tory — ^nor is Dr. Arnold’s defence of it, p. 4C4, of mu(fo value : trwovth,s Sm- 
\ieiv is an expression well known to Tnucydldfis (iv, 23 j v. 36) — “ to 
dissolve the truce.” 1 go along with Boeckh and Mr. Qinton in conslru- 
it^ the words — except that I strike out what they introdvtce from their 
own imagination, lltey say— "The truce was ended, and tAe tear asain 
renewed, up to the time of the Pythian games.” Thucydidfts only says, 
“That the truce was dissolved” — he does not say "that the tear teas 
renewed.'’ It is not at all necessary to Dr. Arnold’s conception of the facts 
that tlie words should be translated as he proposes. His rcmarics also 
(p. 460) upon the relation of the Athenians to the Pythian games, appear to 
me just : hut he does not advert to Ore fact (which would have strengthened 
materially what he there says) that the Athenians had been excluded from 
Delphi and from the Pythian festival between the commenceinent of the 
war end the One year’s truce. I conceive that die Pythian g^cs were 
celebrated about July or August, In an earlier part of this History (oh. 
xxviii. vol, iv. rst edit.) I say that they were celebrated in mittmn; it 
ought rather to be "towards the end of summer," 

* Thucyd. v. 16. KXfuu' re ko! BpaarlSas, olvep ifupordpuOtp fidxiara 
ilTOSTtovUTo tlpfivp, 6 pAi> Slot rb tlmixUe re ie«l n/iaeiat iie toP vo\efULV, 
6 Sh yevop,ivrts ^crvxfar (tara^iavfffTepoi vepi^uy w eXvta Kcueevpywy, Koi 
ianarirepos StaPdWav, &o. 
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to Brasidas, the remark of the historian is indisputable. It 
would be wonderful indeed, if he, in whom so many splendid 
qualities were brought out by the war, and who had moreover 
contracted obligations with the Thracian towns which gave him 
hopes and fears of his own, entirely apart from Lacedtemon — 
it would be wonderful if the war and its continuance were not 
in his view the paramount object. In truth his position in 
Thrace constituted an insurmountable obstacle to any solid or 
steady peace, independently of the dispositions of Kleon. 

But the colouring which Thucydides gives to Kleon’s support 
of the war is open to much greater comment. First, we may 
well raise the question, whether Kleon had any real interest in 
war — ^tvhether his personal or party consequence in the city 
was at all enhanced by it. He had himself no talent or com- 
petence for warlike operations — ^which tended infallibly to place 
ascendency in the hands of others, and to throw him into the 
shade. As to his power of carrying on dishonest intrigues 
with success, that must depend on the extent of his political 
ascendency. Matter of crimination against others (assuming 
him to be careless of truth or falsehood) could hardly be want- 
ing either in war or peace. And if the war brought forward 
unsuccessful generals open to his accusations, it would also 
throw up successful generals, who would certainly outshine him 
and would probably put him down. In the life which Plutarch 
has given us of Phokion, a plain and straightforward military 
man — we read that one of the frequent and criminative 
speakers of Athens (of character analogous to that which is 
ascribed to Kleon) expressed his surprise on hearing Phokion 
dissuade the Athenians from embarking in a new war : “Yes 
(said Phokion), I think it right to dissuade them j though I 
know well, that if there be war, I shall have command over 
you — ^if there be peace, you wiU have command over me.”^ 
This is surely a more rational estimate of the way in which war 
affects the comparative importance of the orator and the mili- 
tary officer, than that which Thucydidfis pronounces in refer- 
ence to the interests of Kleon. Moreover, when we come to 
follow the political history of Syracuse, we shall find the 
demagogue Athenagoras ultra-pacific, and the aristocrat Hei> 
mokratSs far more warlike.® The former is afraid, not without 
reason, that war will raise into consequence energetic military 
leaders dangerous to the popular constitution. We may add, 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. i6. Compare also the conversation of Mene- 
kleides and Epaminondas— Cornel. Hepos, Epamin. c. 5. 

* See the speeches ofAthenogoras and Hermokmlds, Thucyd. vi, 33-36. 
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that Kleon himself had not been always warlike. He com- 
menced his political career as an opponent of Perikles, when 
the latter was strenuously maintaining the necessity and 
prudence of beginning the Peloponnesian war.^ 

But further — if we should even grant that Kleon had a 
separate party-interest in promoting the war — it will still 
remain to be considered, whether at this particular crisis, the 
employment of energetic warlike measures in Thrace was not 
really the sound and prudent policy for Athens. Taking 
Periicles as the best judge of that policy, we shall find him 
at the outset of the war inculcating emphatically two important 
points — I. To stand vigorously upon the defensive, maintain- 
ing unimpaired their maritime empire, “ keeping their subject- 
allies well in hand,” submitting patiently even to see Attica 
ravaged — 2, To abstain from trying to enlarge their empire or 
to make new conquests during the war,® — Consistently with 
this well-defined plan of action, Perikles, had he li\’ed, would 
have taken care to interfere vigorously and betimes to prevent 
Brasidas from making his conquests. Had such interference 
been either impossible or accidentally frustrated, he would have 
thought no efforts too great to recover them. To maintain 
undiminished the integrity of the empire, as well as that im- 
pression of Athenian force upon which the empire rested, was 
his cardinal principle. Now it is impossible to deny that in 
reference to Thrace, Kleon adhered more closely than his rival 
Nikias to the policy of Perikles. It was to Nikias, more than 
to Kleon, that the fatal mistake made by Athens in not inter- 
fering speedily after Brasidas first broke into Thrace is to be 
imputed. It was Nikias and his partisans, desirous of peace at 
almost any price, and knowing that the Lacedmmonians also 
desired it — who encouraged the Athenians, at a moment of 
great public depression of spirit, to leave Brasidas unopposed 
in Thrace, and rely on the chance of negotiation with Sparta 
for arresting his progress. The peace-party at Athens carried 
their point of the truce for a year, with the promise, and for 
the express purpose, of checking the further conquests of 
Brasidas j also with the further promise of maturing that truce 
into a permanent peace, and obtaining under the peace even 
the restoration of Amphipolis. 

Such was the policy of Nikias and his party, the friends of 

^ Plutarch,_Periklfis, c. 33-35. 

s TbUcyd. i. 142, 143, 144 : ii. 13. xal ri I’avrtiedt', §irep lirxiova'U', i(ap‘ 
T£e<T 0 at, ri t« tOi' Sii vllv lo’xw*' 

airoif iirh roiray tjycu rSv rrjs rpoiriSou, &o. 
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peace, and opponents of Kleon. And the promises which they 
thus held out might perhaps appear plausible in March b . c . 423, 
at the moment when the truce for one year was concluded. 
But subsequent events had frustrated them in the most glaring 
manner, and had even shown the best reason for believing that 
no such expectations could possibly be realised, while Brasidas 
was in unbroken and unopposed action. For the Lace- 
dtemonians, though seemingly sincere in concluding the truce 
on the basis of uti possidetis, and desiring to extend it to Thrace 
as well as elsewhere, had been unable to enforce the observance 
of it upon Brasidas, or to restrain him even from making new 
acquisitions — so that Athens never obtained the benefit of the 
truce, exactly in that region where she most stood in need of 
it. Only by the despatch of her armament to SkidnS and 
Mendd had she maintained herself in possession even of 
Pallfind. 

Now what was the lesson to be derived from this experience, 
when the Athenians came to discuss their future policy, after 
the truce was at an end? The great object of all parties at 
Athens was, to recover the lost possessions in Thrace — especi- 
ally Amphipolis. Nikias, still urging negotiations for peace, 
continued to hold out hopes that the Lacedaemonians would 
be willing to restore that place, as the price of their captives 
now at Athens. His connexion with Sparta would enable him 
to announce her professions even upon authority. But to this' 
Kleon might make, and doubtless did make, a complete reply, 
grounded upon the most recent experience: — "If the Lace- 
daemonians consent to the restitution of Amphipolis (he would 
say), it will probably be only with the view of finding some 
means to escape performance, and yet to get back their pris- 
oners. But granting that they are perfectly sincere, they will 
never be able to control Brasidas, and those parties in Thrace 
who are bound up with him by community of feeling and 
interest j so that after all, you will give them back their pris- 
oners, on the faith of an equivalent beyond their power to 
realise. Look at what has happened during the truce I So 
different are the views and obligations of Brasidas in Thrace 
from those of the Lacedmmonians, that he would not even 
obey their order when they directed him to stand as he was, 
and to desist from further conquest. Much less will he obey 
them when they direct him to surrender what he has already 
got ! least of all, if they enjoin the surrender of Amphipolis, his 
grahd acquisition and his central point for all future effort. 
Depend upon it, if you desire to rep^ain Amphipolis, you will 
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only regain it by energetic employment of force, as has 
happened with SkifinS and Mend6. And you ought to put 
forth your strength for this purpose immeiately, while the 
Lacedaemonian prisoners are yet in your hands — instead of 
waiting until after you shall have been deluded into giving 
them up, thereby losing all your hold upon Lacedcemon.” 

Such anticipations were fully verified by the result: for 
subsequent history will show tlmt the Lacedaemonians, when 
they had bound themselves by treaty to give up Amphipolis, 
either would not, or could not, enforce performance of their 
stipulation, even after the death of Brasidas. Much less could 
they have done so during his life, when there was his great 
personal influence, strenuous will, and hopes of future con- 
quest, to serve as increased obstruction to them. Such antici- 
pations were also plainly suggested by the recent past : so 
that in putting them into the mouth of ICleon, we are only 
supposing him to read the lesson open before his eyes. 

Now since the war-policy of Kleon, taken at this moment 
after the expiration of the One year’s truce, may be thus shown 
to be not only more conformable to the genius of Periklfes, but 
also founded on a juster estimate of events both past and 
future, than the peace-policy of Nikias — what are we to say to 
the historian, who, without refuting such presumptions, every 
one of which is deduced from his own narrative — nay, without 
even indicating their existence — merely tells us that “ Kleon 
opposed the peace in order that he might cloke dishonest 
intrigues and find matter for plausible crimination ” ? We can- 
not but say of this criticism, with profound regret that such 
words must be pronounced respecting any judgement of Thucy- 
dides, that it is harsh and unfair towards Kleon, and careless in 
regard to truth and the instruction of his readers. It breathes 
not that same spirit of honourable impartiality which pervades 
his general history. It is an interpolation by the officer whose 
improvidence had occasioned to his countrymen the fatal loss 
of Amphipolis, retaliating upon the citizen who justly accused 
him. It IS conceived in the same tone as bis unaccountable 
judgement in the matter of Sphakteria. 

E.ejecting on this occasion the judgement of Thucydidfis, we 
may confidently affirm that Kleon had rational public grounds 
for urging his countrymen to undertake with energy the recon- 
quest of Amphipolis. Demagogue and leather-seller though 
he was, he stands here honourably distinguished, as well from 
the tameness and inaction of Nikias, who grasped at peace 
with hasty credulity, through sickness of the efforts of war — as 
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from the restless movement, and novelties, not merely unprofit- 
able, but ruinous, which we shall presently find springing up 
under the auspices of AlkibiadSs. PeriklSs had said to his 
countrymen, at a time when they were enduring all the 
miseries of pestilence, and were in a slate of despondency 
even greater than that which prevailed in B.c. 422 — “You 
hold your empire and your proud position, by the condition of 
being willing to encounter cost, fatigue, and danger : abstain 
from all views of enlarging the empire, but think no effort too 
great to maintain it unimpaired, — To lose what we have once 
got is more disgraceful than to fail in attempts at acquisition.” ^ 
The very same language was probably held by Kleon when 
exhorting his countrymen to an expedition for the reconquest 
of Amphipolis. But when uttered by him, it would have a 
very different effect from that which it had formerly produced 
when held by Perikl6s — and different also from that which it 
would now have produced if held by Nikias. The entire peace- 
party would repudiate it when it came from Kleon, — partly out 
of dislike to the speaker, partly from a conviction, doubtless 
felt by every one, that an expedition against Brasidas would be 
a hazardous and painful service to all concerned in it, general 
as well as soldiers — partly also from a persuasion, sincerely 
entertained at the time though afterwards proved to be iUusory 
by the result, that Amphipolis might really be got back through 
peace with the Lacedsemonians. 

If Kleon, in proposing the expedition, originally proposed 
himself as the commander, a new ground of objection, and a 
very forcible ground, would thus be furnished. Since every- 
thing which Kleon does is understood to be a manifestation of 
some vicious or silly attribute, wo are told that this was an 
instance of his absurd presumption, arising out of the success 
of Pylus, and persuading him that he was the only general who 
could put down Brasidas. But if the success at Pylus had 
really &led him with such ovenveening military conceit, it is 
most unaccountable that he should not have procured for 
himself some command during the year which immediately 
succeeded the affair at Sphakteria — the eighth year of the war : 
a season of most active warlike enteiprise, when his presumption 
and influence arising out of the Sphakterian victory must have 

^ Thlicyd. ii. 63. Tijs Si v 6 \fas i/uit ei«t» rinu/tirif lath rov 
^«p 8ira>>r» iiydAKe(rSf, PariBttr, Koi /if; tptiyfiv roiis nSrovsil/fiiSiTltsTiitits 
S(^K«v, &c. c, 62. dtffxtoy St Uxovras iipaipsB^yai ^ KToi/twovs irvxQvai, 
Contrast the tenor of the two speeches of Ferikl^s (Thucwd. i. 1.40-144 ; ii, 
60-64) with the description which Thucydidfis gives of Uie simple “avoid- 
f'nce of risk” (ri iutlySvyoy) which characterised Nikias (v. 16), 
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been fresh and glowing. As he obtained no command during 
this immediately succeeding period, we may fairly doubt 
whether he ever really conceived such excessive personal pre- 
sumption of his own talents for war, and whether he did not 
retain after the affair of Sphakteria the same character which 
he had manifested in that affair — reluctance to engage in mili- 
tary expeditions himself, and a disposition to see them com- 
manded as well as carried on by others. It is by no means 
certain that Kleon, in proposing the expedition against Amphi- 
polis, originally proposed to take the commaird of it himself : I 
think it at least equally probable, that his original wish was to 
induce Nikias or the StratSgi to take the command of it, as in 
the case of Sphakteria. Nikias doubtless opposed the expedi- 
tion as much as he could. When it was determined by the 
people, in spite of his opposition, he would peremptorily 
decline the command for himself, and would do all he could 
to force it upon Kleon, or at least would be better pleased to 
see it under his command than under that of any one else. 
He would be not less glad to exonerate himself from a danger- 
ous service, than to .see his rival entangled in it. And he 
would have before him the same alternative which he and his 
friends had contemplated with so much satisfaction in the 
affair of Sphakteria ; either the expedition would succeed, in 
which case Amphipolis would be taken — or it would fail, and 
the consequence would be the ruin of Kleon. The last of the 
two was really the more probable at Amphipolis — as Nikias 
had erroneously imagined it to be at Sphakteria. 

It is easy to see however that an expedition proposed under 
these circumstances by Kleon, though it might command a 
majority in the public assembly, would have a large proportion 
of the citizens unfavourable to it, and even wishing that it 
might fail. Moreover, Kleon had neither talents nor experi- 
ence for commanding an army; so that the being engaged 
under his command in fighting against the ablest officer of the 
time, could in.splre no confidence to any man in putting on 
his armour. From all these circumstances united, political as 
well as military, we are not surprised to hear that the hoplites 
whom he took out with him went with much reluctance.^ An 
ignorant general with unwilling soldiers, many of them politic- 
ally disliking him, stood little chance of wresting Amphipolis 
from Brasidas. But had Nikias or the Stratfigi done their duty 
and carried the entire force of the city under competent com- 
mand to the same object, the issue would probably have been 
' Thucyd. V, 7- oficoSei' i!i! &)tovrts air^ 
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different as to gain and loss — certainly very different as to 
dishonour. 

Kleon started from Peirseus, apparently towards the begin- 
ning of August, with 1200 Athenian, Lemnian, and Imbrian 
hoplites, and 300 horsemen — troops of excellent quality and 
condition j besides an aux liary force of allies (number not 
exactly known) and thirty triremes. This armament was not 
of magnitude at all equal to the taking of Amphipolis ; for 
Brasidas had equal numbers, besides all the advantages of the 
position. But it was a part of the scheme of Kleon, on arriv- 
ing at £ion, to procure Macedonian and Thracian reinforce- 
ments before he commenced his attack. He first halted in his 
voyage near Ski6ne, from which place he took away such of 
the hoplites as could be spared from the blockade. He next 
sailed across the Gulf from Pallene to the Sithonian peninsula, 
to a place called the Harbour of the Kolophonians near 
Torbnk^ Having here learnt that neither Brasidas himself 
nor any considerable Peloponnesian garrison were present in 
Tor6n€, he landed his forces, and marched to attack the town 
— sending ten triremes at the same time round a promontory 
which separated the harbour of the Kolophonians from Tor6n6, 
to assail the latter place from seaward. 

It happened that Brasidas, desiring to enlarge the fortified 
circle of TordnS, had broken down a portion of the old wall, 
and employed the materials in building a new and larger wall 
enclosing the proasteion or suburb. This new wall appears to 
have been still incomplete and in an imperfect state of defence. 
Pasitelidas, the Peloponnesian commander, resisted the attack 
of the Athenians as long as he could ; but when already begin- 
ning to give way, he saw the ten Athenian triremes sailing into 
the harbour, which was hardly guarded at all. Abandoning 
the defence of the suburb, he hastened to repel these new 
assailants, but come too late, so that the town was entered 
from both sides at once. Brasidas, who was not far off, 
rendered aid with the utmost celerity, but was yet at five 
miles’ distance from the dty, when he learnt the capture and 

^ The town of Tor6n£ was riluated near the extremity of the Sithonian 
peninsula, on the side looking towards Paii6n8. But the territory belong- 
.ing to the town comprehended all the extremity of the pentasula on both 
sloes, including the terminating point Cape Ampelos — "AforeKw rijy Tap- 
tavaUrir tucptiv (rierodot. vii, 122). Herodotus calls the Singitic Gulf, edKear- 
aia> riiv hnlov Topiinis (vii. 122). 

The ruins of TorOnS, hearing the ancient name, and ICufo, a land-locked 
harbour near it, are still to be seen (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p, 119). 

VOT- vri. 


r: 
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was obliged to retire unsuccessfully. Pasitelidas the com- 
mander, with the Peloponnesian garrison and the Toronasan 
male population, were despatched as prisoners to Athens j 
while the Toronaean women and children, by a fate but too 
common in those days, were sold as slaves.^ 

After this not unimportant success, Kleon sailed round the 
promontory of Athos to Eion at the mouth of the Strymon, 
within three miles of Amphipolis. From hence, in execution 
of his original scheme, he sent envoys to Perdikkas, urging 
him to lend effective aid as the ally of Athens in the attack of 
Amphipolis, with his whole forces j and to Pollfis the king of 
the Thracian Odomantes, inviting him also to come with as 
many Thracian mercenaries as could be levied. The Edonians, 
the Thracian tribe nearest to Amphipolis, took part with 
Brasidas. The local influence of the banished Thucydides 
would no longer be at the service of Athens — much less at the 
service of Kleon. Awaiting the expected reinforcements, Kleon 
employed himself, first in an attack upon Stageirus in the 
Strymonic Gulf, which was repulsed — next upon GalSpsus, on 
the coast opposite the island of Thasos, which was successful. 
But the reinforcements did not at once arrive, and being too 
weak to attack Amphipolis without them, he was obliged to 
remain inactive at Eion j while Brasidas on his side made 
no movement out of Amphipolis, but contented himself with 
keeping constant watch over the forces of Kleon, the view of 
which he commanded from his station on the hill of Kerdy- 
liilm, on the western bank of the river, communicating with 
Amphipolis by the bridge. Some days elapsed in such in- 
action on both sides. But the Athenian hoplites, becoming 
impatient of doing nothing, soon began to give vent to those 
feelings of dislike which they had brought out from Athens 
against their general, “whose ignorance and cowardice (says 
the historian) they contrasted with the skill and bravery of his 
opponent." ® Athenian hoplites, if they felt such a sentiment, 
were not likely to refrain from manifesting it. And Kleon was 
presently made aware of the fact in a manner sufficiently 
painful to force him against his will into some movement; 
which however he did not intend to be anything else than a 

' Thucyd. v. 3. 

® Thucyd. v. 7. 'O Si Kxfut' rfoii iud Hvsira iiVttyicdffSri 

iroi^vw hep 6 ipcurlSas irpotreSdxero, TSti yAp trrpariarSy ‘rp 

&pif ivciXoyi{op,4pav Si rl)v iKeivov iiyeiMvlav, irphs alav ipireiplttii /cal r6\- 
fuai jmS* oYai ivevtar'rinoainis /cal fta\aiflas yevi\irotTO, /cal oXxoBey &s &Koyres 
air^ ^upri\9cv, al<r9iu,eyos tAv SpaSv, /cal oi Pov\ifieyos avTotir Sii ri iy Tip 
air^ imdTifUyous PapiyeirSai, AvinKa^iiy iiye, 
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march for the purpose of surveying the ground all round the 
city, and a demonstration to escape the appearance of doing 
nothing — being aware that it was impossible to attack the place 
with any effect before his reinforcements arrived. 

To comprehend the important incidents which followed, it 
is necessary to say a few words on the topography of Amphi- 
polis, as far as we can understand it on the imperfect evidence 
before us. That city was placed on the left bank of the 
Strymon, on a conspicuoijs hill around which the river makes 
a bend, first in a south-westerly direction, then, after a short 
course to the southward, back in a south-easterly direction. 
Amphipolis had for its only artificial fortification one long wall; 
which began near the point north-east of the town, where the 
river narrows again into a channel, after passing through the 
lake Kerkinitis — ascended along the eastern side of the hill, 
crossing the ridge which connects it with Mount Pangaeus, — 
and then descended so as to touch the river again at another 
point south of the town — thus being as it were a string to the 
highly-bent bow formed by the river. On three sides, north, 
west, and south, the city was defended only by the Slrymon- 
It was thus visible without any intervening wall to spectators 
from the side of the sea (south), as well as from the side of the 
continent (or west and north ’•). At some little distance below 

* Thucyd. iv, ro2. 'Airi »Sv WAewj, V 'A^upiirahtu ^Ayvav MfMaev, 
Sri iir’ ifufiSrtpa treiit^^^ovros rov ’Srfvniyos, Sik rh rel-xti 

fuutp^ irroXaPiny iie trorajuaO h vorafihy vtpi^v is HXadaiv re «ttl ripi 
ifireipey ^mirev. 

‘O KaXhi-/ 4 <l>xipos worauhs 7 frpvp 4 v, Euriyid. Rhesus, 346. 

At the end of this volume is a plan which will convey some idea of the 
hill of Amphipolis and the circumjacent territory: compare the plan in 
Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxv. p. 191, and 
that (from Mr. Hawkins) which is annexed to the third volume of Dr. 
Arnold’s Thucydides, combined with a Dissertation which appears in the 
second volume of the same work, p. 450. See also the remarks in Kutzen, 
De Athenionsium Imperio circa Stryraonem, ch. 'ii. p. 18-21 ; Weissenbom, 
Beiti^ire zur genaueren Erforschungder alt-griechischen Gesdiichte, p. 15a- 
156 : Cousincry, Voyage dans la Macidoine, vol. i. ch. iv. p. 124 seg. 

Colonel Leake supposes the ancient bridge to have been at the same point 
of the river as the modern bridge j that is north of Amptoolis, and a uttle 
westward of the corner of the lake. On this roint I differ from him, and 
have placed it (with Dr. Arnold) near the .south-eastern end of the reach of 
the Strymon, which Aows round Amphipolis. But there is another circum- 
stance, in which Colonel Leake’s narrative corrects a material error in Dr. 
Arnold’s Dissertation. Colonel Leake particularly notices the high ridge 
which connects the hill of Amphipolis with Mount Pangseus to the eastward 
(pp. 182, 183, 191-194), whereas Dr. Arnold represents them as separated 
bya deep ravine (p. 451) : upon which latter supposition the whole account 
of Kleows march and survey appears to me unintelligible. 
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tlie point where the wall touched the river south of the city, 
was the bridge,^ a communication of great importance for the 
whole country, which connected the territory of Amphipolis 
with that of Argilus. On the western or right bank of the 
river, bordering it and forming an outer bend corresponding to 
the bend of the river, was situated Mount Kerdylium. In fact, 
the course of the Stvymon is here determined by these two 
steep eminences, Kerdylium on the west and the hill of 
Amphipolis on the east, between which it flows. At the time 
when Brasidas first took the place, the bridge was totally 
unconnected with the long city wall. But during the interven- 
ing eighteen months, he had erected a palisade work (probably 
an earthen bank topped with a palisade) connecting the two. 
By means of this palisade, the bridge was thus at the lime of 
Kleon’s expedition comprehended within the fortifications of 
the cityj so that Brasidas, while keeping watch on Mount 
Kerdylium, could pass over whenever he chose into the city, 
without impediment.® 

The epithet which Thucydides gives to Amphipolis, "conspicuous both 
towards the sea and lowartls the land," which occasions some perplexity to 
the commentators, appears to me one of obvious propriety. Amphipolis 
was indeed situated on a hill ; so were many other towns : but its peculi- 
arity was, that on three sides it had no wall to interrupt the eye of the 
spectator : one of those side.s was towards the sea. 

Kutzen and Cousindry make the Long Wall to be a segment of a curve 
highly bent, touching the river at both ends. But I agree with Weiasen- 
Imrn that diis is inadmissible; and that the words "long wall" imply 
something near a straight direction. 

^ ’Aire;C(i Si t!i TeKiop rris Siafid(rtca> ; see a note a few pages ago 

upon these words. This does not necessarily imply that the bridge was at 
any considerable distance from the extreme point where the Long Wall 
touclied the river to tlie south : but this latter point was a good way off 
from the town properly so called — which occupied the higher slope of the 
hill. We are not to suppose that the space between the Long Wall 
and the river was covered by buildings. 

® Thucyd. v. lo. Kol i piv (Brasidas) /car It rat M rh araipu/jm rcihat, 
/ca\ ri,s •/rpc&rat roS ftaiepav reixoas rthi Upros iBft Spdfup r^v dShp 

rairriv obBtXav, Jwtp vvv, &c. 

The explanation which 1 have here given to the word erraipupm is not 
given by any one else i but it appears lo me the only one calculated to 
impart clearness and consistency to the whole narrative. 

when Brasidas surprised Ampliipolis first, the bridge was completely un- 
co.nnected with the Long Wall, and at a certain distance from it. But when 
Time^didSs wrote his history, there were a pair oi cmmecting walls between 
the bridge and the fortifications of the city as they then stood — ai /eaBetro 
rtixv Hinrejt vvp (iv. 103) : the whole fortifications of the city had been 
altered during the intermediate period. 

"Now die question is-^was the Long Wall of Amphipolis connected, or un- 
connected, with the bridge, at the time of the confiicLbetwepn Brasidas and 
Kleon? Whoever reads the narrative of Thucydides attentively will see, I 
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In the march which Kleon now undertook, he went up to the 
top of the ridge (which runs nearly in an easterly direction from 
Amphipolis to Mount Pangseus) in order to survey the city and 
its adjoining ground on the northern and north-eastern side, 
which he had not yet seen ; that is, the side towards the lake, 
and towards Thrace * — which ■was not visible from the lower 
ground near Eion. The road which he was to take from Eion 
lay at a small distance eastward of the city Long IVall, and from 
the palisade which connected that wall with the bridge. But 
he had no expectation of being attacked in his march — the 

think, that they mitsl have been connected, though Thucydides docs not in 
express terms specify the fact. For if the bridge had been detached from the 
wall, as it was when Brasidos surprised the place first — the hill of Kerdy- 
lium on the opposite side of the river would have been an unsafe position for 
him to occupy. Ho might have been cut off from Amphipolis by an enemy 
attacking the bridge. But we shall find him remmning quietly on the hill 
of Kerdylium with the perfect security of entering Amphipolis at any 
moment that he chose. If it be urged, that the bridge, though unconnected 
with the Long Wall, might still be under a strong serarale guard, I reply, 
that on that .supposition an enemy from Eion would naturally attack the 
bridge first. To have to defend a bridge completely detached from the city, 
sin^y by means of a large constant guard, would materially aggravate the 
difficulties of Brasidas. If it had been possible to attack the bricke 
separately from the ciy, something must have been said about it in describ- 
ing the operations of IQeon, who is represented as finding nothing to meddle 
WJth except the fortifications of the town. 

Assuming then that there was such a line of connexion between the bridge 
and the Long Wall, added by Brosidas since his first capture of the place — 
I know no meaning so natural to give to the word araipuiia. No other 
distinct meaning is proposed by any one. There was of course a gate (or 
more than one) in the Long Wall, leading inlo the space enclosed by the 
^lisade ; through this gale Brasidos would enter the town when he crossed 
from Kerdylium. This gate is called by Thucydides at M rh arailpciifttt 
TTtlXai. There must have been also a gate (or more tlian one) in the palisade 
itself, leading inlo the space without; so that passengers or cattle traversing 
the bridge from the westward and going to Myrkmus (s.a'.) would not 
necessatfly be obliged to turn out of their way and into the town of 
Amphipolis. 

On Ine plan at the end of this volume, the line runnjng nearly from north 
to south represents the Long Wall of Agnon, touching the river at both 
ends, and hounding os well as fortiying the town of Amphipolis on its 
eastern side. 

The shorter line, which outs off the southern extremity of this Long Wall, 
and joins the river immediately below the bridge, represents the (fra^puna 
or palisade : probably it was an earthen mound and ditch, with a strong 
palisade at the top. 

' By means of this palisade, the bridge was included in the fortifications of 
Amphipolis, and Brasidas could pass over ftom Mount Kerdylium into the 
city whenever he pleased. 

f Thucyd. V. 7 — compare Colonel Leake, 1 . e, p. 182 — rh 
MfwSiSts roS J(Tpvfi 6 vpt, aai rfiu 6 i(ru> rrji iriSXewj M rj &s fx?‘* 
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rather as Brasidas with the larger portion of his force was visible 
on Mount Kerdylium. Moreover lire gates of Amphipolis were 
all shut — not a man vras on the wall — nor were any symptoms 
of movement to be detected. As there was no evidence before 
him of intention to attack, he took no precautions, and marched 
in careless and disorderly array.^ Having reached the top of 
the ridge, and posted his army on the strong eminence fronting 
the highest portion of the Long Wall, he surveyed at leisure 
the lake before him, and the side of the city wliich lay towards 
Thrace — or towards Myrkinus, Drab^skus, &c. — thus viewing 
all the descending portion of the Long Wall northward towards 
the Strymon, The perfect quiescence of the city imposed upon 
and even astonished him. It seemed altogether undefended, 
and he almost fancied, that if he had brought battering engines, 
he could have taken it forthwith.^ Impressed with the belief 
that there was no enemy prepared to fight, he took his time to 
survey the ground ; while his soldiers became more and more 
relaxed and careless in their trim — some even advancing close 
up to the walls and gates. 

^ Thucyd. V. 7 . Kar& Siav /tSXXoi' tipTi hia^alvsiv roD teal 

irapaoTKcuV vipU/ietvtv, oix itripaKet, 1)i> ivaymlfiiTai, irepi(rxlliTtti>, 

4AA’ t)S wtptcrrhs Shf afpflcnui' riif v6Kir. 

The words oix i<r<l>aKot, &c., do not refer to vapaa-KSvfiv, as 
the Scholiast (with whom Dr. Arnold agrees) considers them, but to the 
general purpose and dispositions of Kleon. *' He marched up, not like one 
who will have more than sufficient means of safety, in cose of being put on 
his defence ; but like one who is going to surround the city and take it at 
once.” 

Nor do these lost words represent any real design conceived in the mind 
of IGeon (for Amphipolis from its locmily could not be really stirromided), 
but are merely given as illustrating the careless confidence of his march 
from Eion im to the ridge : in the same manner as Herodotus describes the 
forward rush of the Persians before the battle of Flataia, to overtake lire 
Greeks whom they supposed to be running away — Kol oStoi pAv /Sofi t* koX 
i/ilKtp birlil<rav, ii! dvopiroo'd/revot Toir'EaAiivos (ix. Sp): compare viii. 28. 

® Thucyd. v. 7. Sare Kal fiTixavhs Brt oi Karri\ 0 oy txuo, bt/iapToTy iSiKCr 
iXety yip iv tV 7 rb\iy Sia rb ip^pay. 

1 apprehend that the verb refers to the coining of the armament 

to Eion, analogous to what is said v. 2, /rarfirXevrev is rhy Topayalcoy 
\tii 4 ya ; compare i. 51, iii. 4, &c. The march from Eion up to the ridge 
could not well be expressed by the word Kort/Kffey ; but the arrival of the 
expedition at the Strymon, the place of its destination, might be so described. 
Battering-engines would be brought from nowhere else but horn Athens. 

Dr. Arnold interprets the word KaTijKBty to mean that IClcon had first 
marched up to a higher point, and then descended from this point upon 
Amphipolis. But I contest the correctness of this assumption, as a matter 
of topography. It does not appear to me that Kleon ever reached any 
point hmher than the summit of the hill and wall of Amphipolis. Besides, 
even if he had reached a higher point of the mountain, he could not well 
talk of "brinrfnv down batterinr'-machinesA<’v/ that point,’* 
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But this state of affairs was soon materially changed. 
Brasidas, knowing that the Athenian hoplites would not long 
endure the tedium of absolute inaction, calculated that by 
affecting extreme backwardness and apparent fear, he should 
seduce Kleon into some incautious movement, of which 
advantage might he taken. His station on Mount Kerdylium 
enabled him to watch the march of the Athenian army from 
Eion, and when he saw them pass up along the road outside 
of the Long Wall of Amphipolis,^ he immediately crossed the 
river with his forces and entered the town. But it was not his 
intention to march out and offer them open battle. I^or his 
army, though equal in number to theirs, was extremely inferior 
in arms and equipment;® in which points the Athenian force 
now present was so admirably provided, that his own men 
would not think themselves a match for it, if the two armies 
faced each other in open field. He relied altogether on the 
effect of sudden sally and well-timed surprise, when the Athe- 
nians should have been thrown into a feeling of contemptuous 
security by an e-xaggerated show of impotence in their enemy. 

Hping offered the battle sacrifice at the temple of Athfenfi, 
Brasidas called his men together to address to them the usual 
encouragements prior to an engagement. After appealing to 
the Dorian pride of his Peloponnesians, accustomed to triumph 
over lonians, he explained to them his design of relying 
upon a bold and sudden movement with comparatively small 
numbers, against the Athenian army when not prepared for it® 
— when their courage was not wound up to battle pitch — and 

1 Thucyd. v. 6. BpairlSia Ji — &vre«dBriTO «el aliTbs M nf KepSuA/fi' 6rr» 
Si tS TOUTO Tuv ’ApyiAfttiv, iripKH toD Trora/toS, ov iroAi ivixov Tfjs 

'A.iul>nr 6 \eas, Kal Kar«<fiatveTa irivva airdBey, Strre oix ftir ^\a 6 ey 
airdBev dniidiievai i KKiay arparS, &c. 

® Thucj’d. V. 8. 

® Thucyd. v. 9. Toi^ ykp hayrlovs ehciifiv Karappoyiiirei rt fipuiy xal oSk 
ta> iKtriiravras &1 ireid^Bai ns airoTs is /idxv^'i ivojS^wf t* vpis rb 
Xaploy, leal vvy irdiereas Karb Olav Tirpaiipivovs ihiyapely .... * 2 as aSy 
fri htrapdirKavoi BapiraSifi, leal rev dvaniyat v\(av t) •raS nivavras, i( 
Sy i/tol ^alyayrai, rV Sidyamy iy ’’’f Ayei/tdyy abrUy r^s 

yvdnsis, Kal srplv /»2Woi' riiy Sd^ay, iyA p-dy, &c. 

The words ri Avaepiyav rdjs yyd/iijs are full of significance in regard to 
ancient military affairs. The Grecian hoplites, even the best of them, 
required to be peculiarly wound up for a battle : hence the necessity of the 
harangue from the general whidr always preceded. Compare Xenophon’s 
eulogy of Ihe manneuvres of Epaminondas before the battle of Hantineia, 
whereby he made the enemy fancy that he was not going to fight, and took 
down the preparation in the minds of their soldiers for battle — txvre ply 
ray vXaiirnay weKaplwy riji' iy rads ijiuxaiS irpls pdxv^ srapeusKeu^y, &c. 
(Xenoph. Hellen. vli. 5, 22.} 
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when, after carelessly mounting the hill to survey the ground, 
they were thinking only of quietly returning to quarters. He 
himself at the proper moment would rush out from one gate, 
and be foremost in conflict with the enemy. Klearidas, with 
that bravery which became him as a Spartan, would follow the 
example by sallying out from another gatej and the enemy, 
taken thus unawares, would probably make little resistance. 
For the Amphipolitans, this day and their own behaviour 
would determine whether they were to be allies of Lacedtemon, 
or slaves of Athens — perhaps sold into captivity, or even put to 
death, as a punishment for their recent revolt. 

These preparations, however, could not be completed in 
secrecy. Brasidas and his army were perfectly visible while 
descending the hill of Kerdylium, crossing the bridge and 
entering Amphipolis, to the Athenian seouts without. More- 
over, so conspicuous was the interior of the city to spectators 
mthout, that the temple of AthenC, and Brasidas with its 
ministers around him performing the ceremony of sacrifice, was 
distinctly recognised. The fact was made known to ICleon as 
he stood on the high ridge taking his survey, while at the same 
time those who had gone near to the gates reported that the 
feet of many horses and men were beginning to be seen under 
them, as if preparing for a sally.''- He himself went close to 
the gate, and satisfied himself of this circumstance : we must 
recollect that there was no defender on the walls, nor any 
danger from missiles. Anxious to avoid coming to any real 
engagement before his reinforcements should arrive, he at once 
gave orders for retreat, which he thought might be accomplished 
before the attack from within could be fully organised. For 
he imagined that a considerable number of troops would be 
marched out, and ranged in battle order, before the attack was 
actually begun, — ^not dreaming that the sally would be instanta- 
neous, made with a mere handful of men. Orders having 
been proclaimed to wheel to the left, and retreat in column on 
the left flank towards Eion — Kleon, who was himself on the 
top of the hill with the right wing, waited only to see his left 

1 Thncyd. v. lO. Se ^es/epoS yevaftAvav airov iwh rov 

KtpSvKiov KarafidvTos (cai iv 7t6\ei iiri^ayel oHap repl roS lapol) 

rfis 'Aflrji'Ss 0vop.4vou (cal ravra vpdaiTovTOS, hyyiK^srat (vpotiitixwp^icei yip 
Tiht KCeri rii' ffdm') Srt if rt itrpamk imura ipaotpi rSp ttoKapUav if 
n-ilxci, &te. 

Kleon -did not himself set Bmsdas sacrificing, or see the enemy’s army 
within the city : others on the lower ground were better situated, for 
seeing what was going on in Amphipolis, than he was while on the high 
ridjee. Others saw it, and mive intimation to him. 
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and centre actually in inarch on the road to Eion, and then 
directed his right also to wheel to the left and follow them. 

The whole Athenian army were thus in full retreat, marching 
in a direction nearly parallel to the Long Wall of Amphipolis, 
with their right or un.shielded side exposed to the enemy — 
when Brasidas, looking over the southernmost gales of the 
Long Wall with his small detachment ready marshalled near 
him, burst out into contemptuous exclamations on the disorder 
of their array.^ “ These men will not stand us : I see it by the 
quivering of their spears and of their heads. Men who reel 
about in that way never stand an assailing enemy. Open the 
gates for me instantly, and let us sally out with confidence.” 

With that, both the gate of the Long Wall nearest to 
the palisade, and the adjoining gate of the palisade itself, 
were suddenly thrown open, and Brasidas with his 150 
chosen soldiers issued out through them to attack the 
retreating Athenians. Running rapidly down the straight 
road which joined laterally the road towards Eion along 
which the Athenians were marching, he charged their centrd 
division on the right flank.^ Their left wing had already 

1 Thucyd. v. 10. Of HuSpfs it/iSi at nlvouti (q. /ui/ouiri?)' S^Koi Sh ray 
rt Sapdray if Kiyfm Hal rSv HtfaKuy oTr yitp rpCro ylyvnrai, eilc 
tliiSaffi fiiyuv rahs indyras. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the regular movement of heads and 
spears, which characterised a well-ordered body of Grecian hoplites. 

* Thucyd. v. 10. Kal 6 /tip Hard rds W ri irraipufia iriKas, *bI vity irpdras 
rov fittKpod Ttlxovs rdn tyros i^eXtiiy ftii Spt/uf ri/y 6 Shy ruiniy eiStiay, 
jiiTM ySy Hard rb Kapripdraray rov x<opioy liyri rb rpoiraioy cErrqKE. 

Brasidas and his men sallied forth by two diflcrcnt gates at the same 
time. One was the first gate in the Long Wall — that is, the gate marked 
IS'o. 3 in the plan at the end of this volume, which would be the first gate 
in order, to a person coming from the southward. The other wa.s, timgaie 
upon l/u^ palisade (of ia-l t 1 ( arraipap.a viKai ) — that is, the gate in the Long 
Wall which opened Jivm the town ti^n the palisade t as marked No. 4 in 
the plan. The persons who sallied out by Ibis gate would get out to 
attack the enemy by the gale in the palisade itself; marked No. $. 

The gale No. 4 would be that by which Brasidas himself with his army 
entered Amphipolis from Mount lOirdylium. It prolxibly stood open at 
this moment when he directed the sally forth : that which had to be opened 
at the moment was, the gate in the palisade, together with the gate (3) first 
in the Long Wall. 

The last words cited from Thucydides — firep yvy xari Haprepdrarby 
Toil xupfou lilyrt rb rpondCay — arc not intelligible witliout better 

knowledge of the topography than wc possess. What Thucydi^s means 
by “ the strongest point in the place ” we cannot tell. We only under- 
stand that the trophy was erected in the road by which a person went up to 
that point. We must recollect that the expressions of Thuiydidfis here refer 
to the ground as it stood sometime afterwards — ^not as it stood in the time 
of the battle between Kleon and Brasidas. 
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got beyond him on the road towards Eion. Taken completely 
unprepared, conscious of their own disorderly array, and 
astounded at the boldness of their enemy — the Athenians of 
the centre were seized with panic, made not the least resist- 
ance, and presently fled. Even the Athenian left, though not 
attacked at all, instead of halting to lend assistance, shared the 
panic and fled in disorder. Having thus disorganised this part 
of the army, Brasidas passed along the line to press his attack 
on the Athenian right ; but in this movement he was mortally 
wounded and carried off the field unobserved by his enemies. 
Meanwhile Klearidas, sallying forth from the Thracian gate, 
had attacked the Athenian right on the ridge opposite to him, 
immediately after it began its retreat. But the soldiers on the 
Athenian right had jarobably seen the previous movement of 
Brasidas against the other division, and though astonished 
at the sudden danger, had thus a moment’s warning, before 
they were themselves assailed, to halt and form on the lull. 
Klearidas here found a considerable resistance, in spite of the 
desertion of Kleon ; who, more astounded than any man in his 
army by a cata.strophe so unlooked for, lost his presence of 
mind and fled at oncej but was overtaken by a Thracian 
peltast from Myrkinus, and slain. His soldiers on tire right 
wing, however, repelled two or three attacks in front from 
Klearidas, and maintained their ground, until at length the 
Chalkidian cavalry and the peltasts from Myrkinus, having 
come forth out of the gates, assailed them with missiles in 
flank and rear so as to throw them into disorder. The whole 
Athenian army was thus put to flight; the left hurrying to 
Eion, the men of the right dispersing and seeking safety among 
the hilly grounds of Pangseus in their rear. Their sufferings 
and loss in the retreat, from the hands of the pursuing peltasts 
and cavalry, were most severe. When they at last again 
mustered at Eion, not only the commander Kleon, but 600 
Athenian hoplites, half of the force sent out, were found 
missing.^ 

So admirably had the attack been concerted, and so entire 
was its success, that only seven men perished on the side of 
the victors. But of those seven, one was the gallant Brasidas 

1 It is almost painful to read the account ^ven by Diodorus (xii. 73, 74) 
of the battle of ^phi^lisj when one’s iiund is full of the distinct and 
admirable narrative of ThucydidSs — only defective by being too brief. It 
is difficult to believe that Diodorus is describing the same event ; so totally 
different are all the circumstances, except that the loccdeemonians at lo.st 
gain the victory, _To say, with Wesseling in his note — “Haec non 
xisqnoqitaiptt conveniunt Thucydideis" is prodigiously below the truth. 
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himself, who being carried into Araphipolis, lived just long 
enough to learn the complete victory of his troops and then 
expired. Great and bitter was the sorrow which his death 
occasioned throughout Thrace, especially among the Amphi- 
politans. He received, by special decree, the distinguished 
honour of interment within their city — the universal habit being 
to inter even the most eminent deceased persons in a suburb 
TOthout the walls. All the allies attended his funeral, in 
arms, and with military honours. His tomb was encircled by 
a railing, and the space immediately fronting it was consecrated 
as the great agora of the city, which was remodelled accordingly. 
He was also proclaimed CEkist or Founder of Amphipolis, 
and as such, received heroic worship with annual games and 
sacrifices to his honour.^ The Athenian Agnon, the real 
founder and originally recognised CEkist of the city, was 
stripped of all his commemorative honours and expunged from 
the remembrance of the people ; the buildings, which served 
as visible memento of his name, being destroyed. Full of 
hatred as the Amphipolitans now were towards Athens— and 
not merely of hatred, but of fear, since the loss which they 
had just sustained of their saviour and protector— they felt 
repugiiance to the idea of rendering further worship to an 
Athenian CEkist. It was inconvenient to keep up such a 
religious link with Athens, now that they were forced to 
look anxiously to Lacedaemon for assistance. IClearidas, as 
governor of Amphipolis, superintended those numerous alter- 
ations in the city which this important change required, together 
with the erection of the trophy, just at the spot where Brasidas 
had first charged the Athenians; while the remaining armament 
of Athens, having obtained the usual truce and buried their 
dead, returned home without further operations. ■ 

There are few battles recorded in history wherein the disparity 
and contrast of the two generals opposed has been so manifest — 
consummate skill and courage on the one side against ignorance 
and panic on the other. On the singular ability and courage of 
Brasidas there can be but one verdict of unqualified admiration. 

1 Thucyd. v. ii. Aristotle (a native of Stageirus near to Amphipolis) 
cites the sacrifices tendered to Brasidas as an instance Pf institutions 
established by special and local enactment (Ethic. JNikbmach. v. 7). 

In reference to the aversion now entertained by the Amphipolitans to the 
continued worship of Aroon as their CEkist, compare the discourse addressed 
by the Plateeans to iheXacedaanonians, pleading for merej'. The Thebans, 
if they became possessors of tlie Flateeid, would not continue the sacrifices 
to the gods who had granted victory at the great battle of Platsea — nor 
funereal mementoes to the slain (Thucyd. iii. 58). 
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But the criticism passed by Thucydides on Kleon, here as else- 
where, caimot be adopted without reserves. He tells us that 
Kleon undertook his march, from Eion up to the hill in front 
of Amphipolis, in the same rash and confident spirit with which 
he had embarked on the enterprise against Pylus — in the blind 
confidence that no one would resist lum.^ Now I have already, 
in a former chapter, shown grounds for concluding that the 
anticipations of Kleon respecting the capture of Sphakteria, 
far from being marked by any spirit of unmeasured presumption, 
were sober and judicious — realised to the letter without any 
unlooked-for aid from fortune. The remarks, here made by 
Thucydides on that affair, are not more reasonable than the 
judgement on it in his former chapter ; for it is not true (as he 
here implies) that Kleon expected no resistance in Sphakteria — 
he calculated on resistance, but knew that he had force sufficient 
to overcome it. His fault even at Amphipolis, great as that 
fault yas, did not consist in rashness and presumption. This 
charge at least is rebutted by the circumstance, that he himself 
wshed to make no aggressive movement until his reinforce- 
ments should arrive — and that he was only constrained, against 
his own will, to abandon his intended temporary inactivity 
during that interval, by the angry murmurs of his soldiers, who 
reproached him with ignorance and backwardness — the latter 
quality being the reverse of that with which he is branded by 
Thucydides. 

When Kleon was thus driven to do something, his march up 
to the top of the hill, for the^ purpose of reconnoitring the 
ground, was not in itself ill-judged. It might have been 
accomplished in perfect safety, if he had kept his army in 
orderly array, prepared for contingencies. But he suffered 
himself to be out-generalled and over-reached by that simulated 
consciousness of impotence and unwillingness to fight, which 
Brasidas took care to present to him. Among all military 
stratagems, this has perhaps been the most frequently practised 
with success against inexperienced generals; who are thrown 
off their guard and induced to neglect precaution, not because 
they are naturally more rash or presumptuous than ordinary men, 
bht because nothing except either a high order of intellect, or 
special practice and training, will enable a man to keep steadily 
preset to his mind liabilities even real and serious, when there 

1 Thue^, V. 7, K«l ixpVaro rf rpJirv firtp k« 1 IliSXay $tirvxi(i'as 
#ir£o'T«i*« T1 Ippivtlv 4s fiaxty (‘■^y yitp ui” tjKvKriy of oiiUyu, Hark 

Btar Si pSWvy waPalvtty too 'cai ri/y fu((a snpiurHtviiv 

sapti/ittvsy, &c. 
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is no discernible evidence to suggest their approach — much 
more when there is positive evidence, artfully laid out by a 
superior enemy, to create belief in their absence. A fault 
substantially the same had been committed by Thucydides 
himself and his colleague EuklSs a year and a half before^ when 
they suffered Brasidas to surprise the Strymonian bridge and 
Amphipolis; not even taking common precautions, nor thinking 
it necessary to keep the fleet at Eion. They were not men 
peculiarly rash and presumptuous, but ignorant and unpractised, 
in a military sense ; incapable of keeping before them dangerous 
contingencies which they perfectly knew, simply because there 
was no present evidence of approaching explosion. 

This military incompetence, which made Kleon fall into the 
trap laid for him by Brasidas, also made him take wrong measures 
against the danger, when he unexpectedly discovered at last 
that the enemy within were preparing to attack him. His fatal 
error consisted in giving instant order for retreat, under the vain 
hope that he could get away before the enemy’s attack could 
be brought to bear.^ An abler oflScer, before he commenced 
the retreating march so close to the hostile walls, would have 
taken care to marshal his men in proper array, to warn and 
address them with the usual harangue, and to wind up their 
courage to the fighting-point, Up to that moment they had no 
idea of being called upon to fight ; and the courage of Grecian 
hoplites — taken thus unawares while hurrying to get away in 
disorder visible both to themselves and their enemies, with- 
out any of the usual preliminaries of battle — ^was but too apt 
to prove deficient. To turn the right or unshielded flank to 
the enemy, was unavoidable, from the direction of the retreat- 
ing movement ; nor is it reasonable to blame Kleon for this, 
as some historians have done — or for causing his right wing to 
move too soon in following the lead of the left, as Dr. Arnold 
seems to think. The grand fault seems to have consisted in 
not waiting to marshal his men and prepare them for standing 
fight during their retreat. Let us add however — and the remark, 
if it serves to explain Kleon’s idea of being able to get away 
before he was actually assailed, counts as a double compliment 
to the judgement as well as boldness of Brasidas — that no other 
Lacedaemonian general of that day (perhaps not even Demo- 
sthenes, the most enterprising general of Athens) would have 
ventured upon an attack with so very small a band, relying 
altogether upon the panic produced by his sudden movement. 

But the absence of military knowledge and precaution is not 
* Xhucyd. V. lO. Olifttyos tp$^irM0ai iircXSif)', &c. 
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the worst of Kleon’s faults on this occasion. His want of 
courage at the moment of conflict is yet more lamentable, and 
divests his end of that personal sympathy which would otherwise 
have accompanied it. A commander who has been out-gener- 
alled is under a double force of obligation to exert and expose 
himself to the uttermost, in order to retrieve the consequences 
of his own mistakes. He will thus at least preserve his own 
personal honour, whatever censure he may deserve on the score 
of deficient knowledge and judgement.^ 

What is said about the disgraceful flight of Kleon himself 
must be applied, with hardly less severity of criticism, to the 
Athenian hoplites under him. They behaved in a manner 
altogether unworthy of the reputation of their city ; especially 
the left wing, which seems to teve broken and run away without 
waiting to be attacked. And when we read in ThucydidSs, 
that the men who thus disgraced themselves were among the 
best and the best-armed hoplites in Athens — that they came 
out unwillingly under Kleon — that they began their scornful mur- 
murs against him before he hud committed any error, despising 
him for backwardness when he was yet not strong enough to 
attempt anything serious, and was only manifesting a reasonable 
prudence in awaiting the arrival of expected reinforcements — 
when we read this, we shall be led to compare the expedition 
against Amphipolis with former artifices respecting the attack of 
Sphakteria, and to discern other causes for its mlure besides 
the military incompetence of the commander. These hoplites 
brought out with them from Athens the feelings prevalent 
among the political adversaries of Kleon. The expedition was 
proposed and carried by him, contrary to the wishes of these 
adversaries. They could not prevent it, but their opposition 
enfeebled it from the beginning, kept within too narrow limits 
the force assigned, and was one main reason which frustrated 
its success. ■ 

Had Periklfis been alive, Amphipolis might perhaps still have 
been lost, since its capture was the fault of the officers employed 
to defend it. But if lost, it would probably have been attacked 
and recovered with the same energy as the revolted Samos had 
been j with the full force, and the best generals, that Athens 
could furnish. With such an armament under good officers, 
there was nothing at all impracticable in the reconquest of the 
place ; especially as at that time it had no defence on three 

^ Contrast the brave death of the LacedEemonian general Anaxibins, when 
he found himself out-generalled and surprised Iw me Athenian Iphilcral6s 
(Xenophon, Helleu. iv. 8, ^8). 
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sides except the Strymon, and might thus be approached by 
Athenian ships on that navigable river. The armament of 
Kleon,' even if his reinforcements had arrived, was hardly 
sufficient for the purpose. But Periklgs would have been able 
to concentrate upon it the whole strength of the city, without 
being paralysed by the contentions of political party. He 
would have seen as clearly as Kleon, that the place could 
only be recovered by force, and that its recovery was the 
most important object to which Athens could devote her 
energies. 

It was thus that the Athenians, partly from political intrigue, 
partly from the incompetence of Kleon, underwent a disastrous 
defeat instead of carrying Amphipolis. But tire death of 
Brasidas converted their defeat into a substantial victory. 
There remained no Spartan, like or second to that eminent 
man, either as a soldier or a conciliating politician j none who 
could replace him in the confidence and affection of the allies 
of Athens in Thrace ; none who could prosecute those enter- 
prising plans against Athens on her unshielded side, which he 
had first shown to be practicable. With him the fears of 
Athens, and the hopes of Sparta, in respect to the future, alike 
disappeared. The Athenian generals Phormio and Demo- 
sthenes had both of them acquired among the Akaxnanians an 
influence personal to themselves, apart from their post and 
from their country. But the career of Brasidas exhibited an 
extent of personal ascendency and admiration, obtained as well 
as deserved, such as had never before been paralleled by any 
military chieftain in Greece : and Plato might well select him 
as the most suitable historical counterpart to the heroic 
Achilles.* All the achievements of Brasidas were his own 
individually, with nothing more than bare encouragement, 
sometimes even without encouragement, from his country. 
And when we recollect the strict and narrow routine in which 
as a Spartan he had been educated, so fatal to the development 

I AmphipoHs was actually thus attacked by the Athenians, though without 
success, eight years afterwards, by ships, on the Strymon — Thucyd. vii, 9, 
’Ritrtav arpamiyhs 'AB^valoiv, jwri UtpSiieieav arpartians #ir’ ‘A/upbtoKtv 
@pifil voKKciis, oix h M roy Jt/rpuii^ya vepiKopda-as 

rpiiiptis tierov nvrapjov intoKiipita, ipp^pxvos '1/tepalov. (In the eighteenth 
year of the war.) But the tbrtifications of the place seem to have been 
materially altered during the interval. Instead of one long wall, with three 
sides open to the river, it seems to have acquired a curved wall, only wen to 
the river on a comparatively narrow space near to the lake j while this 
curved wail joined the bridge southerly by means of a parallel pair of long 
walls with road between. 

* Plato, Symposion, c. 36, p. sai. 
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of everything like original thought or impulse, and so com- 
pletely estranged from all experience of party or political 
discussion — we are amazed at his resource and flexibility of 
character, his power of adapting himself to new circumstances 
and new persons, and his felicitous dexterity in making himself 
the rallying-point of opposite political parties in each of the 
various cities which he acquired. The combination “ of every 
sort of practical excellence ” — valour, intelligence, probity, and 
gentleness of dealing — ^which his character presented, was never 
forgotten among the subject-allies of Athens ; and procured for 
other Spartan officers in subsequent years favourable pre- 
sumptions, which their conduct was seldom found to realise.' 
At the time when Brasidas perished, in the flower of his age, 
he was unquestionably the first man in Greece. And though 
it is not given to us to predict what he would have become had 
he lived, we may be sure that the future course of the war would 
have been sensibly modified ; perhaps even to the advantage of 
Athens, since she might have had sufficient occupation at home 
to keep her from undertaking her disastrous enterprise in Sicily. 

Thucydides seems to take pleasure in setting forth the gallant 
exploits of Brasidas, from the first at MethfinS to the last at 
Amphipolis — not less than the dark side of ICleon; both, 
though in different senses, the causes of his banishment. He 
never mentions the latter except in connexion with some pro- 
ceeding represented as unwise or discreditable. The barbarities 
which the offended majesty of empire thought itself entitled to 
practise in aricient times against dependencies revolted and re- 
conquered, reached their maximum in the propositions against 
Mitylfinfi and SkidnS : both of them are ascribed to Kleon by 
name as their author. But when we come to the slaughter of 
the Melians — equally barbarous, and worse in respect to grounds 
of excuse, inasmuch as the Melians had never been subjects of 
Athens — we find Thucydidfis mentioning the deed without 
naming the proposer.® 

Respecting the foreign policy of Kleon, the facts already 
nmated will ena,ble the reader to form an idea of it as compared 
with that of his opponents. I have shown grounds for believing 
that TbucydidSs has forgotten his usual impartiality in criticising 
this personal ^emy } that in regard to Sphakteria, Kleon was 
really one main and indispensaWe cause of procuring for his 
country the greatest advantage which she obtained through- 
put the whole war j and that in regard to his judgement, as 

J Tbucyd. iv. 8r, S6(as tlvti xarii vipn ivaSifr, &c, 

® Thncyd. V. ll6. 
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advocating the prosecution of war, three different times must 
be distinguished — i. After the first blockade of the hoplites in 
Sphakteria — 2. After the capture of the island — 3. After the 
expiration of the One-year truce. On the earliest of those 
three occasions, he was wrong, for he seems to have shut the 
door on all possibilities of negotiation, by his manner of dealing 
with the Lacedaemonian envoys. On the second occasion, he 
had fair and plausible grounds to offer on behalf of his opinion, 
though it turned out unfortunate : moreover, at that time, all 
Athens was warlike, and Kleon is not to be treated as the 
peculiar adviser of that policy. On the third and last occasion, 
after the expiration of the tmce, the political counsel of Kleon 
was right, judiciou.s, and truly Periklfian — much surpassing in 
wisdom that of his opponents. We shall see in the coming 
chapters how those opponents managed the affairs of the state 
after his death — how Nikias threw away the interests of Athens 
in the enforcement of the conditions of peace — how Nikias and 
Alkibiadfis together shipwrecked the power of their country on 
the shores of Syracuse. And when we judge the demagogue 
Kleon in this comparison, we shall find ground for remarking 
that Thucydid^is is reserved and even indulgent towards the 
errors and vices of other statesmen— harsh only towards those 
of his accuser. 

As to the internal policy of Kleon, and his conduct as a 
politician in Athenian constitutional life, we have but little 
trustworthy evidence. There e.xist3 indeed a portrait of him 
drawn in colours broad and glaring — most impressive to the 
imagination, and hardly effaceable from the memory j the 
portrait in the “ Knights ” of Aristophanfis. It is through this 
representation that Kleon has been transmitted to posterity, 
crucified by a poet who admits himself to have a personal 
grudge against him, just os he has been commemorated in the 
prose of an historian whose banishment he had proposed. Of 
all the productions of Aristophanfis, so replete with comic 
genius throughout, the “Knights” is the most consummate 
and irresistible — the most distinct in its character, symmetry, 
and purpose. Looked at with a view to the object of its 
author, both in reference to the audience and to Kleon, it 
deserves the greatest possible admiration, and _we are not 
surprised to learn that it obtained the first prize. It dis- 
plays the maximum of that which wit combined with malice 
can achieve, in covering an enemy with ridicule, contempt^ 
and odium. Dean Swift could have desired nothing worse, 
even for Ditton and Wbiston. The old man Demos of Pnyx, 
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introduced on the stage as personifying the Athenian people — 
Kleon, brought on as his newly-bought Paphlagonian slave, 
who by coaxing, lying, impudent and false denunciation of 
others, has gained his master’s ear, and heaps ill-usage upon 
every one else, while he enriches himself — the- Knights or 
chief members of what we may call the Athenian aristocracy, 
forming the Chorus of the piece as Kleon’s pronounced enemies 
— the Sausage-seller from the market-place, who instigated by 
Nikias and Demosthenes along with these Knights, overdoes 
Kleon in all his own low arts, and supplants him in the favour of 
Demos — all this, exhibited with inimitable vivacity of expression, 
forms the masterpiece and glory of libellous comedy. The 
effect produced upon the Athenian audience when this piece 
was represented at the Lensean festival (January b.c. 424, about 
six months after the capture of Sphakteria), with Kleon himself 
and most of the real Knights present, must have been intense 
beyond what we can now easily imagine. That Kleon could 
maintain himself after this humiliating exposure, is no small 
proof of his mental vigour and ability. It does not seem to 
have impaired his influence — at least not permanently. For 
not only do we see him the most effective opponent of peace 
during the next two years, but there is ground for believing that 
the poet himself found it convenient to soften his tone towards 
this powerful enemy. 

So ready are most writers to find Kleon guilty, that they are 
satisfied with Aristophanes as a witness against him ; tliough 
no other public man, of any age or nation, has ever been con- 
demned upon such evidence. No man thinks of judging Sir 
Robert Walpole, or Mr. Fox, or Mirabeau, from the numerous 
lampoons put in circulation against them. No man will take 
measure of a political Englishman from “ Punch,” or of a French- 
man from the " Charivari.” The unrivalled comic merit of the 
"Knights” of Aristophairfis is only one reason the more for 
distrusting the resemblance of its picture to the real Kleon. 
We have means too of testing the candour and accuracy of 
Aristophanes by his delineation of Sokrat6s, whom he introduced 
in the comedy of “Clouds” in the year after that of the 
“Knights.” As a comedy, the “Clouds” stairds second only 
to the “ Knights " : as a picture of SokratSs, it is little better 
than pure fancy : it is not even a caricature, but a totally 
different person. We may indeed perceive single features of 
resemblance; the bare feet, and the argumentative subtlety, 
belong to both : but the entire portrait is such, that if it bore 
a different name, no one would think of comparinpf it with 
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Sokrat^s, whom we know well from other sources. With such 
an analogy before us, not to mention what we know generally 
of the portraits of Periklfes by these authors, we are not 
warranted in treating the portrait of Kleon as a likeness, except 
on points where there is corroborative evidence. And we may 
add, that some of the hits against him, where we can acci- 
dentally test their pertinence, are decidedly not founded in fact 
— as for example where the poet accuses Kleon of having 
deliberately and cunningly robbed Demosthenes of his laurels 
in the enterprise against Sphakteiia.^ 

In the prose of Thucydidfis, we find Kleon described as a 
dishonest politician — a wrongful accuser of others — Ihe most 
violent of all the citizens.® Throughout the verse of Aristo- 
phan6s, these same charges are set forth with his characteristic 
emphasis, but others are also superadded — Kleon practises the 
basest artifices and deceptions to gain favour with the people, 
steals the public money, receives bribes and extorts com- 
positions from private persons by wholesale, and thus enriches 
himself under pretence of zeal for the public treasury. In the 
comedy of the “ Acharnians,” represented one year earlier than 
the “ Knights," the poet alludes with great delight to a, sum of 
five talents, which Kleon had been compelled “ to disgorge ” : 
a present tendered to him by the insular subjects of Athens 
(if we may believe Theopompus) for the purpose of procuring 
a remission of their tribute, and which the Knights, whose 
evasions of military service he had exposed, compelled him to 
relinquish.® 

But when we put together the different heads of indictment 
accumulated by Aristophan6s, it will be found that they 
are not easily reconcileable one with the other. For an 
Athenian, whose temper led him to violent crimination of 
others, at the inevitable price of multiplying and exasperating 
personal enemies, would find it peculiarly dangerous, if not 
impossible, to carry on peculation for his own account. If, on 
the other hand, he took the latter turn, he would be incimed 

1 Aristophan. Equit. 55, 391, 740, &c. In one passage of the play, Kleon 
3 s reproached with pretending to be engaged at Aigos in measures for 
winning the alliance of that city,’ hut in reality, under cover of this pro- 
ceeding, cariying on clandestine negotiations with the Lacedtemomans 
(464). In two other passages, he is denounced as being the person who 
obstructs the conclusion of peace with the Lacedteroonians (ygo, 1390). 

Thucyd. v. 17; iii. 45. Karaipay 4 <rT»pos fiiy tlveu KaKovpyav, koI 
im<rriTtpos SiajSdXXoM' — ^lautrorai rSy woKtrUh 

® Aristophan, Acharn. 8, with the Scholiast, who quotes from Theopom- 
pus, Theopompus, Framnent. 99, loo, xoi, ed. Didot. 
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to purchase connivance from others even by winking at real 
guilt on their part, far from making himself conspicuous 
as a calumniator of innocence. AVe must therefore discuss 
the side of the indictment which is indicated in Thucydides ; 
not Klcon as truckling to the people and cheating for his own 
pecuniary profit (which is certainly not the character implied 
in his speech about the Mitylenseans as given to us by the 
historian i), but Kleon as a man of violent temper and fierce 
political antipathies — a bitter speaker — and sometimes dishonest 
in his calumnies against adversaries. These are the qualities 
which, in all countries of free debate, go to form what is called 
a great opposition speaker. It was thus that the elder Cato — 
“the universal biter, whom Persephone was afraid even to 
admit into Hades after his death ” — ^^vas characterised at Rome, 
even by the admission of his admirers to some extent, and in a 
still stronger manner by those who were unfriendly to him, as 
Thucydidls was to Kleon.® In Cato such a temper was not 

1 The public .speaking of Kleon rvas characterLsed by Aristotle and Thoo- 
pompus (see Schol. ad Lucian. Timon, e. 30), not as wheedlins, but as full 
of arrogance : in this latter point too like that of the elder t*to at Rome 
(Plutarch, Cato, c. 14). The derisory tone of Cato in his public spealcing, 
too, is said to have been impertinent and disgusting (Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gerend. Prsecept., p. 803, 0. 7). 

® An epigram which Plutarch (Cato, c. i) gives us, from a poet con- 
temporary of Cato the Censor, describes him — 

Tlvapoii, vavtaKiriiv, yAavxSfwaroi', oiti 9»v6m 
ndpKior tis 'AtSijy ITtpve^yif 

Livy says, in an eloquent encomium on Cato (xxxk. 40) — " Simultates 
Tiimio plures et exercucrunt eum, et ipse exercuit eas ! ncc facile dixeris 
utrum magis presserit eum nobilitas, an ille agitaverit nobilitatem. Asperi 
ptoculdumo anlmi, et Ungus: acetbm et immoaice Ubene fuit : sed invicti a 
cupiditatibusanimietrigidteinnocentiic; contemptorgntiEe,divitiarum. , . . 
Hnncsicut omni vitS, turn censuram petentem premebat nobilitas ; coierantque 
candidati omnes ad dejiciendum honore eum ; non solum ul ipsi potius adi- 
pisccrentur, nec quia indignabantur novum hominem censorem videre } sed 
etiam quod trislem censuram, pcriculosamquc mnltorum famie, et ai laso a 
plansque et ladtiidi tutido, expectabant.” 

See also Plutarch (Cato, c. i6— his comparison between Aristeidfe 
and Cato, c. 2) about the prodigious number of accusations in which Cato 
was engaged, either as prosecutor or as party prosecuted. liis bitter feud 
with the nobilitas is analogous to that of Kleon against the Hippeis. 

I need hardly say that the comparison of Cato with Kleon applies only to 
domestic politics j in the miliiaiy covirMe and energy for which Cato is dis- 
tinguished, Kleon is utterly wanting. We are not entitled to ascribe to him 
anything like the superiority of knowledge and general intelligence which 
we find recorded of Cato. 

The expression of Cicero respecting Kleon— “turbulentum quidem civem, 
sed tamen eloquentem ” (Cicero, Brutus, 7) appears to be a translation of the 
epithets of Thuqydld6s— fitaubrwror— viBwibra/ros (iii. 4>J)* ■ 
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inconsistent with a high sense of public duty. And Plutarch 
recounts an anecdote respecting Kleon, that on first beginning 
his political career, he called his friends together, and dissolved 
his intimacy with them, conceiving that private friendships 
would distract him from his paramount duty to the common- 
wealth.^ 

Moreover, the reputation of Kleon, as a frequent and un- 
measured accuser of others, may be explained partly by a 
passage of his enemy Aristophanes : a passage the more deserv- 
ing of confidence as a just representation of fact, since it 
appears in a comedy (the “Frogs”) represented (405 b.c.) 
fifteen years after the death of Kleon, and five years after that 
of Hyperbolus, when the poet had less motive for misrepre- 
.sentations against either. In the “Frogs," the scene is laid in 
Hades, whither the god Dionysus goes, in the attire of Hfiraklfe 
and along with his slave Xanthias, for the purpose of bringing 
up again to earth the deceased poet Euripides. Among the 
incidents, Xanthias in the attire which his master had worn, 
is represented as acting with violence and insult towards two 
hostesses of eating-houses ; consuming their substance, robbing 
them, refusing to pay when called upon, and even threatening 
their lives with a drawn sword. Upon which, the women, 
having no other redress left, announce their resolution of (falling, 
the one upon her protector Kleon, the other on Hyperbolus, 
for the purpose of bringing the offender to justice before the 
dikastery.** This passage shows us (if inferences on comic 
evidence are to be held as admissible) that Kleon and Hyper- 
bolus became involved in accusations partly by helping poor 
persons, who had been wronged, to obtain justice before the 
dikastery. A rich man who had suffered injury might purchase 
of Antipho or some other rhetor, advice and aid as to the 
conduct of his complaint. But a poor man or woman would 
think themselves happp^ to obtain the gratuitous suggestion, 
and sometimes the auxiliary speech, of Kleon or Hyperbolus ; 

The remarks made too by Latin criti(a on the style and temper of Cato’s 
speeches, might almost seem to he a translation of the words of Thucydidds- 
aWt Kleon. Fronto swd about Cato—" Concionatur Cato Gracchus 

tnrbulente, Tullius copiose. Tam in judiciis toHt idem C^to, triumphat 
Cicero, tumultuatur Gracchus." See Dobner’s edition of Meyer’s Oratomm 
Romanorum Fraroenta, p. 117 (Paris, 1837). 

1 Plutarch, Rap. Ger. Preecep., p. 806. Compare two other passages 
in the same treatise, p. 805, where Plutarch speaks of the kriyoia xol Seo»ifT>)» 
of IGeon ; and p. 812, where he says, with truth, that Kleon was not at all 
qualified to act as general in a campaign. 

* Atistophan. Ran. 56S-Sf6. 
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who would thus extend their own popularity, by means very 
similar to those practised by the leading men in Rome.^ 

But besides lending aid to others, doubtless Kleon was often 
also a prosecutor, in his own name, of official delinquents, real 
or alleged. That some one should undertake this duty, was 
indispensable for the protection of the city; otherwise the 
responsibility to which official persons were subjected after 
their terra of office would have been merely nominal : and we 
have proof enough that the general public morality of these 
official persons, acting individually, was by no means high. 
But the duty was at the same time one which most persons 
would and did shun. The prosecutor, while obnoxious to 
general dislike, gained nothing even by the most complete 
success ; and if he failed so much as not to procure a minority 
of votes among the dikasts, equal to one-fifth of the numbers 
present, he was condemned to pay a fine of looo drachms. 
What was still more serious, he drew upon himself a formidable 
mass of private hatred, from the friends, partisans, and the 
political club, of the accused party — extremely menacing to his 
own future security and comfort, in a community like Athens. 
There was therefore little motive to accept, and great motive to 
decline, the task of prosecuting on public grounds. A prudent 
politician at Athens would undertake it occasionally, and against 
special rivals ; but he would carefully guard himself against the 
reputation of doing it frequently or by inclination — and the 
orators constantly do so guard themselves, in those speeches 
which yet remain. 

It is this reputation which Thucydidfis fastens upon Kleon, 
and which, like Cato the censor at Rome, he probably merited; 
from native acrimony , of temper, from a powerful talent for 
invective, and from his position both inferior and hostile to the 
Athenian knights or aristocracy, who overshadowed him by 
their family importance. But in what proportion of cases his 
accusations were just or calunmious — the real question upon 
which a candid judgement turns — we have no means of deciding 
either in his case or in that of Cato. "To lash the wicked 
(observes Aristophanes himself®) is not only no blame, but is 

^ Here again we find Cato the eider represented as constantly in the 
forum at Rome, lending aid of this kind and espousing the cause of others 
who had mounds of complaint fPlatarch, Cato, c. 3), irput /tiv air iyaplty 
PaSlCtt KM vapltma-M roti Sto/tmu — roiij /tiy Sav/Murrir kaI <j)l\ov! inTarQ 
iA T&r tyviryapiui', &c. 

® Aristbplian. Eiquit. 1271: — 

AotSapafirai' to^ avKijpilf, oiHv Itr/ hrC^ovoyt 

*AAXa fottn XP'qvrmt, Sirri? at AayCfarat, 
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even a matter of honour to the good.” It has not been common 
to allow to Kleon the benefit of this observation, though he is 
much more entitled to it than Aristophanes. For the attacks 
of a poetical libeller admit neither of defence nor retaliation j 
whereas a prosecutor before the dikastery found his opponent 
prepared to reply or even to retort — and was obliged to specify 
his charge, as well as to furnish proof of it — so that there was 
a fair chance for the innocent man not to be confounded with 
the guilty. 

The quarrel of jKleon with Aristophanes is said to have arisen 
out of an accusation which he brought against that poet^ in the 
senate of Five Hundred, on the subject of his second comedy, 
the “Babylonians,” exhibited b.c. 426, at the festival of the 
urban Dionysia in the month of March. At that season many 
strangers were present at Athens ; especially many visitors and 
deputies from the subject-allies, who were bringing their annual 
tribute. And as the “ Babylonians ” (now lost), like so many 
other productions of Aristophanes, was full of slashing ridicule 
not only against individual citizens, but against the functionaries 
and institutions of the city® — Kleon instituted a complaint 
against it in the senate, as an exposure dangerous to the public 
security before strangers and allies. We have to recoEect that 
Athens was then in the midst of an embarrassing war — that the 
fidelity of her subject-allies was much doubted — that Lesbos, 
the greatest of her allies, had been reconquered only in the 
preceding year, after a revolt both troublesome and perilous to 
the Athenians. Under such circumstances, Kleon might see 
plausible reason for thinking that a political comedy of the 
Aristophanic vein and talent tended to degrade the city in the 
eyes of strangers, even granting that it was innocuous when 
confined to the citizens themselves. The poet complains* that 
Kleon summoned him before the senate, with terrible threats 
and calumny ; but it does not appear that any penalty was 
inflicted. Nor indeed had the senate competence to, find him 
guilty or punish him, except to the extent of a small fine. 

^ It appears that the complaint was made ostensibly agidnst Kallistratns, 
in whose name the poet brought out the “ Babylonians” (Schol. ad Arist. 
Vesp. 1284}, and who was of course the responsible party-— though the real 
audiot was doubtless perfectly well known. The " Knights ” was the first 
play brought out by the poet in his own name. 

* See Acham. 377, with the Scholia, and the anonymous biography of 
Aristophanes. 

Both Meinefce (Aristoph. Fragm. Comicq. Gr. vol. ii. p. 966) end Eanke 
(Commentat. de Aristoph. Vita, p. cccxxx) try to divine the plot of the 
“ Bal^lonians but there is no sufficient information to assist them. 

* Aristoph. Adiatn. 3 SS- 47 S< 
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They could only bring him to trial before the dikastery, which 
in this case plainly was not done. He himself however seems 
to have felt the justice of the warning : for we find that three out 
of his four next following plays, before the peace of Nikias (the 
“ Acharnians,” the “Knights,” and the “Wasps”), were repre- 
sented at the Lenaean festival,^ in the month of January, a season 
when no strangers nor allies were present. Kleon was doubtless 
much incensed with the play of the “ Knights,” and seems to have 
airnoyed the poet either by bringing an indictment against him 
for exercising freeman’s rights without being duly qualified 
(since none but citizens were allowed to appear and act in the 
dramatic exhibitions), or by some other means which are not 
clearly explained. We cannot make out in what way the poet 
met him, though it appears that finding less public sympathy 
than he thought himself entitled to, he made an apology without 
intending to be bound by it.® Certain it is, that his remaining 
plays subsequent to the “Knights,” though containing some few 
bitter jests against Kleon, manifest no second deliberate plan 
of attack against him. 

' Sea the arguments prefixed to these three plays ; and Achain. 475 ; 
Equit. 881, 

It is not known whether the first comedy entitled the “ Clouds ” (repre- 
sented in the earlier part of B.c. 423, a year after the “Knights,” and a year 
before the “ Wasps ’0 appeared at the Lcnccan festival of Tanuary, or at the 
urban Dionysia in March. It was unsuccessful, and the poet partially 
altered it with a view to a second representation. If it be true that this 
second representation took place during the year immediately following 
(n.c. 4'ea ; see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici ad ann. 422), it must have 
been at the urban JDionysia in March, just at the time when the truce for 
one year was coming to a close } for the “ Wasps ” was represented in that 
year at the Lenseivn festival, and the same poet would hardly be likely to 
bring out two plays. The inference which Ranke draws from Nubes 310, 
that it was r^rcaented at the Dionysia, is not however very conclusive 
(Ranke, Commentat. de Aristoph. Vitd, p. dexxi, prefixed to his edition of 
the I’lutus). 

® See tlie obscure passage, Vespie l2&S seg . ; Aristoph. Vitft Anonymi, 
p. xiii. cd. Bckker ; Demosthen. cont Meid. p. 532. 

It appears that Aristophanes was of jErinetan parentage (Acharn. 629) ; 
so that die 700^!) ^evias (indictment for undue assumption of the rights of an 
Athenian citizen) was founded upon a real fact. Between the time of the 
conquest of Algina by Athens, and Ae expulsion of the native inhabitants 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian war (an interval of about twenty 
years), probably no inconsioerable number of ASglnetans became inter- 
mingled or intermarried with Adienian citizens. I^pecially men of poeti- 
cal talent in the subject-cities would find it their interest to repair to 
Athens; Ton came ftom Chios, and Achmus from Erctria; both tragic 
cqwosers. 

The comic author . Eupolis seems also to have directed some taunts 
against the foreign origin of Arlstophanfis— if Meineke is correct in his 
interpretation of a passage '(Historia Comicor. Crccc. i; p. iir). 
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The battle of Amphipolis removed at once the two most pro- 
nounced individual opponents of peace, Kleon and Brasidas. 
Athens too was more than ever discouraged and averse to 
prolonged fighting ; for the number of hoplites slain at Amphi- 
polis doubtless filled the city with mourning, besides the 
unparalleled disgrace now tarnishing Athenian soldiership. 
The peace-party under the auspices of Nikias and LachSs, 
relieved at once from the internal opposition of Kleon, as 
well as from the foreign enterprise of Brasidas, were enabled to 
resume their negotiations with Sparta in a spirit promising 
success. King Pleistoanax, and the Spartan ephors of the year, 
were on their side equally bent on terminating the war, and the 
deputies of all the allies were convoked at Sparta for discussion 
with the envoys of Athens. Such discussion was continued 
during the whole autumn and winter after the battle of Amphi- 
polis, without any actual hostilities on either side. At first the 
pretensions advanced were found very conflicting ; but at length, 
after several debates, it was agreed to treat upon the basis of 
each party surrendering what had been acquired by war. The 
Athenians insisted at first on the restoration of Plataea; but the 
Thebans replied that Platiea was theirs neither by force nor by 
treason — but by voluntary capitulation and surrender of the 
inhabitants. This distinction seems to our ideas somewhat 
remarkable, since the capitulation of a besieged town is not less 
the result of force than capture by storm. But it was adopted 
in the present treaty j and under it the Athenians, while fore- 
going their demand of Plattea, were enabled to retain Nissea, 
which they had acquired from the Megarians, and Anaktorium 
and Sollium^ which they had taken from Corinth. To ensure 
accommodating temper on the part of Athens, the Spartans 
held out the threat of invading Attica in the spring, and of 
establishing a permanent fortification in the territory : and they 
even sent round proclamation to their allies, enjoining all the 
details requisite for this step. Since Attica bad now been 
exempt from invasion for three years, the Athenians were 
probably not insensible to this threat of renewal under a 
permanent form. 

At the beginning of spring — ^about the end of March, 421 
B.C. — shortly after the urban Dionysia at Athens — the important 
^ Thucyd, V. 17-30. The statement ia cap. 30 seems to show that this 
was the ground on which the Athenians were allowed to retain SoUium and 
Anaklomm. For if their letenUon of these two places had been distinctly 
and in terms at variance with the treaty, the Corinthians would doubtless 
have chosen this fact as the ostensible ^ound of their complaint ; whereas 
they prefened to have recourse to a irpdo’X’W"* or sham-plea. 
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treaty was concluded for the term of fifty years. The following 
were its principal conditions : — 

1. All shall have full liberty to visit all the public temples of 
Greece — for purposes of private sacrifice, consultation of oracle, 
or visit to the festivals. Every man shall be undisturbed both 
in going and coming. — [The value of this article will be felt 
when we recollect that the Athenians and their allies had been 
unable to visit either the Olympic or the Pythian festival since 
the beginning of the war.] 

2. The Delphians shall enjoy full autonomy and mastery of 
their temple and their territory. — [This article was intended to 
exclude the ancient claim of the Phokian confederacy to the 
management of the temple ; a claim which the Athenians had 
once supported, before the Thirty years’ truce : but they had 
now little interest in the matter, since the Phokians were in the 
ranks of their enemies.] 

3. There shall be peace for fifty years between Athens and 
Sparta with their respective allies, with abstinence from mischief 
either overt or fraudulent, by land as well as by sea. 

4. Neither party shall invade for purposes of mischief the 
territory of the other — not by any artifice or under any pretence. 

Should any subject of difference arise, it shall be settled by 
equitable means, and by oaths tendered and taken, in form to 
be hereafter agreed on. 

3. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore Amphi- 
polis to the Athenians. 

They shall further relinquish to the Athenians Argilus,' 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skfilus, Olynthus, and Spartfilus. But 
these cities shall remain autonomous, on condition of paying 
tribute to Athens according to the assessment of Aristeidfis. 
Any citizen of these cities (Amphipolis as well as the others) 
who may choose to quit them shall be at liberty to do so, and to 
carry away his property. Nor shall the cities be counted here- 
after either as allies of Athens or of Sparta, unless Athens shall 
induce them by amicable persuasions to become her allies, 
wliich she is at liberty to do if she can. 

The inhabitants of Mekyberna, San§, and Singfi, shall dwell 
independently in their respective cities, just as much as the 
Olynthians and Akanthians. — [These were towns which adhered 
to Athens and were still numbered as her allies j though they 
were near enough to be molested by Olynthus 1 and Akanthus, 
against which this clause was intended to ensure them.] 

^ Compare v. 39 with v. 18, which seems to me to refute the explanation 
suotrested by Dr. Arnold, and adopted by Foppo. 
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The Lacedsemonians and their allies shall restore Panalctum 
to the Athenians. 

6. The Athenians shall restore to Sparta Koryphasium, 
KythSra, Meth6n6, Pteleum, Atalantfi — with all the captives in 
their hands from Sparta or her allies. They shall further release 
all Spartans or allies of Sparta now blocked up in Skidnd. 

7. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall give back all the 
captives in their hands, from Athens or her allies. 

8. Respectbg Skifine, Torbnfi, Sermylus, or any other town 
in the possession of Athens — ^the Athenians may take their own 
measures. 

9. Oaths shall be exchanged between the contracting parties 
according to the solemnities held most binding in each ci^ 
respectively, and in the following words — “ I will adhere to this 
convention and truce sincerely and without fraud.” The oaths 
shall be annually renewed, and the terms of peace shall be in- 
scribed on columns at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus, as 
well as at Sparta and Athens. 

10. Should any matter have been forgotten in the present 
convention, the Athenians and Lacedajmoniana may alter it by 
mutual understanding and consent, without being held to violate 
their oaths. 

These oaths were accordingly exchanged. They were taken 
by seventeen principal Athenians, and as many Spartans, on 
behalf of their respective countries — on the 26th day of the 
month Artemisius at Sparta, and on the 24th day of Elaphe- 
bolion at Athens, immediately after the urban Dionysia ; Plei- 
stolas being Ephor eponymus at Sparta, and Alkseus Archon 

The use of the word dvoWwar in remrd to the restoration of Amijhi- 
polis to Athens — and of the word irapaairay in regard to the rtliaquish- 
meni of the other cities — deserves notice. Those who drew to the trea^, 
which is worded in a very confused troy, seem to have intended that the 
word vapiSaaav should apply both to Amphipolis and the other «ties— 
but that the word imatirrav should apply exclusively to Amphipolis. 
The word iropfSoffov is applicable also to the restoration of Atnphipoli^ 
for tliat which is restored is of course delivered vp. But it is remarkable 
that this word v«pf5o(rw does not properly apply to the other cities ; 
for they were not delivered vp to Athens— they were only relinptished, as 
the clauses immediately following further explain. Perhaps there is a 
little Athenian pride in the use of the word — ^first to intimate indirectly 
that the Lacetomonians were to deliver up various cities to Athens — then 
to add words afterwards, which show that the cities were only to be 
relinquished — not surrendered to Athens. 

The provision for guaranteeing liberty of retirement and cartying away 
of property, was intended chiefly for the Amphipolitans, who would 
naturally desire to emigrate, if the town had been actually restored to 
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eponymus at Athens. Among the Lacedaimonians swearing 
aie included the two kings, Agis and Pleistoanax — the Ephor 
Fleistolas (and perhaps other ephors, but this we do not know) 
— and Tellis, the father of Brasidas. Among the Athenians 
sworn are comprised Nikias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, and 
Demosthenfis.^ 

Such was the peace (commonly known by the name of the 
peace of Nikias) concluded in the beginning of the eleventh 
spring of the war, which had just lasted ten full years. Its 
conditions being put to the vote at Sparta in the assembly 
of deputies from the Lacedeemonian allies, the majority 
accepted them; which, according to the condition adopted 
and sworn to by every member of the confederacy,® made it 
binding upon all. There was indeed a special reserve allowed 
to any particular state in case of religious sciuple, arising out of 
the fear of offending some of their gods or heroes. Saving this 
reserve, the peace had been formally acceded to by the decision 
of the confederates. But it soon appeared how little the vote 
of the majority was worth, even though enforced by the strong 
pressure of Lacedaemon herself — when the more powerful 
members were among the dissentient minority. The Boeotians, 
Megarians, and Corinthians all refused to accept it. 

The Corinthians were displeased because they did not recover 
Sollium and Anaktorium ; the Megarians, because they did not 
regain Nissea; the Boeotians, because they were required to 
surrender Panaktum. In spite of the urgent solicitations of 
Sparta, the deputies of all these powerful states not only 
denounced the peace as unjust, and voted against it in the 
general assembly of allies — but refused to accept it when the 
vote was carried, and went home to their respective cities for 
instructions.® 

Such were the conditions, and such the accompanying 
circumstances, of the peace of Nikias, which terminated, or 
professed to terminate, the great Peloponnesian War, after a 
duration of ten years. Its consequences and fruits — in many 
respects such as were not anticipated by either of the concluding 
parties — ^will be seen in the following chapters. 

’ Tliucyd. V. 19. 

® Tlittwd. V. 17-30. vapa$^<ri(r 6 d rt tijicurm (the I.accdtcmonians said) 
atroiis (the Corinthians) robs ipicavi ksI ijSij Miieeiv irt oi S^x®*^** 'rikr 
‘M^yaivv ffirouHs, tlpit/iivoi/ itipiev ilvai $ n to/ ri irXflSM rSy (v/iudxiyp 
ipMlnirai, fi» ri 6 e^y 1) iipdnoy f!. 

* Thucyd. v. 22. 
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CHAPTER LV 

FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO TJjlE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL OF 
OLYMPIAD 'Qo 

My last chapter terminated with the peace called the Peace 
of Nikias, concluded in March 421 b.c, — between Athens and 
the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace — negotiated during the autumn and winter suc- 
ceeding the defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis, wherein 
both Kleon and Brasidas were slain — resulted partly from the 
extraordinary anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
who had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from the discourage- 
ment of the Athenians, leading them to listen to the peace 
party who acted with Nikias. The general principle adopted 
for the peace was, the restitution by both parties of what had 
been acquired by war — yet excluding such places as had been 
surrendered by capitulation : according to which reserve, the 
Athenians, while prevented from recovering Platsea, continued 
to hold Nisasa, the harbour of Megara, The Lacedsemonians 
engaged to restore Amphipolis to Athens, and to relinquish 
their connexion with the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace — 
that is, Argilus, Stageirus, Akanthus, Skdlus, Olynthus, and 
Spartdius. These six cities, however, were not to be enrolled 
as allies of Athens unless they chose voluntarily to become so 
— but only to pay regularly to Athens the tribute originally 
assessed by Aristeides, as a sort of recompense for the pro- 
tection of the j®gean sea against private war or piracy. Any 
inhabitant of Amphipolis or the other cities, who chose to 
leave them, was at liberty to do so and to carry away his pro- 
perty. Further, the Lacedsemonians covenanted to restore 
Panaktum to Athens, together with all the Athenian prisoners 
in their possession. As to Ski6n$, TordnS, and Sermylus, the 
Athenians were declared free to take their own measures. On 
their part, they engaged to release all captives in their hands, 
either of Sparta or her allies; to restore Pylus, KythSra, 
Methdnd, Pteleon, and AtalantS ; and to liberate all the 
Peloponnesian or Brasidean soldiers now under blockade in 
.Skidnd. 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all Gre^ 
should have free access to the sacred Pan-Hellenic festivals, 
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either by land or sea j and that the autonomy of the Delphian 
temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future from all 
injury to each other, and to settle by amicable decision any 
dispute which might arise.' 

■Lastly, it was provided^that if any matter should afterwards 
occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and Lace- 
dEemonians might by mutual consent amend the treaty as 
they thought fit. So prepared, the oaths were interchanged 
between seventeen principal Athenians and as many principal 
Lacedaemonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace — and 
ratified as it had been by the vote of a majority among her 
confederates — still there- was a powerful minority who not only 
refused their assent, but strenuously protested against its con- 
ditions. The Corinthians were discontented because they did 
not receive back Sollium and Anaktorium; tire Megarians, 
because they did not regain Nissea; the Boeotians, because 
Panaktum was to be restored to Athens j the Eleians also, on 
some other ground which we do not distinctly know. All 
of them moreover took common offence at the article which 
provided that Athens and Sparta might by mutual consent, and 
without consulting the allies, amend the treaty in any way that 
they thought proper.® Though the peace w'as sworn, there- 
fore, the most powerful members of the Spartan confederacy 
remained all recusant. 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, how- 
ever, that having obtained the favourable vote of the majority, 
they resolved to carry the peace through, even at the risk of 
breaking up the confederacy. Besides the earnest desire of 
recovering their captives from the Athenians, they were further 
alarmed by the fact that their truce for thirty years concluded 
with Argos was just now expiring. They had indeed made 
application to Argos for renewing it, through Lichas the Spartan 
proxenus of that city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border territory of 
Kynuria should be ceded to them; there was reason 'to fear 
therefore that this new and powerful force might be throrvn 
into the scale of Athens, if war were allowed to continue.® 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn, than the 
Spartans proceeded to execute its provisions. Lots being 
drawn to determine whether Sparta or Athens should be the 

' Thucyd. v, ly-ag. * Thvicyd. v. i8. 

’ Thuiyd. V. 14, aa, 76. 
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first to make the cessions required, the Athenians drew the 
favourable lot : — an advantage so very great, under the circum- 
stances, that Theophrastus affirmed Nikias to have gained the 
point by bribery. There is no ground for believing such 
alleged bribery j the rather, as we shall presently find Nikias 
gratuitously throwing away most of the benefit which the lucky 
lot conferred.^ 

The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith releasing 
all the Athenian prisoners in their- hands, and despatching 
Ischagoras with two others to Amphipolis and the Thracian 
towns. These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace 
as well as to enforce its observance upon the Thracian towns, 
and especially to command Klearidas, the Spartan commander 
in Amphipolis, that he should surrender the town to the Athe- 
nians. But on arriving in Thrace, Ischagoras met with nothing 
but unanimous opposition : and so energetic were the remon- 
strances of the Chalkidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, 
that even Klearidas refused obedience to his own government, 
pretending that he was not strong enough to surrender the place 
against the resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely 
baffled, the envoys returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas thought 
it prudent to accompany them, partly to explain his own conduct, 
partly in hopes of being able to procure some modification of 
the terms. But he found this impossible. He was sent back 
to Amphipolis with peremptory orders to surrender the place 
to the Athenians, if it could possibly be done ; if that should 
prove beyond his force, then to come away; and bring home 
every Peloponnesian soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the 
surrender was really impracticable to a force no greater than 
that which Klearidas commanded, since the reluctance of the 
population was doubtless obstinate. At any rate, he repre- 
sented it to be impracticable: the troops accordingly came 
home, but the Athenians still remained excluded from Amphi- 
polis, and all the stipulations of the peace respecting the 
Thracian towns remained unperformed. Nor was this all. 
The envoys from the recusant minority (Corinthians and others), 
after having gone home for instructions, had now come back 
to Sparta with increased repugnance and protest against the 
injustice of the peace, so that all the efforts of the Spartans to 
bring them to compliance were fruitless.® 

The Spartans were now in serious embarrassment. Not 
having executed their portion of the treaty, they could not 
demand that Athens should execute hers: and they were 
1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. lo, * Thucyd. v. ai, 22. 
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threatened with the double misfortune of forfeiting the con- 
fidence of their allies without acquiring any of the advantages 
of the treaty. In this dilemma they determined to enter into 
closer relations, and separate relations, with Athens, at all 
hazard of offending their allies. Of the enmity of Argos, 
if unaided by Athens, they had little apprehension ; while the 
moment was now favourable for alliance with Athens, from tlio 
decided pacific tendencies reigning on both sides, as well as 
from the known philo-Laconian sentiment of the leaders Nikias 
and Laches. The Athenian envoys had remained at Sparta 
ever since the swearing of the peace — awaiting the fulfilment 
of the conditions ; Nikias or Lachgs, one or both, being very 
probably among them. When they saw that Sparta was unable 
to fulfil her bond, so that the treaty seemed likely to be 
cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and perhaps may 
even have suggested, the idea of a separate alliance between 
Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for covering the 
deficiency; promising that under that alliance the Spartan 
captives should be restored. Accordingly a treaty was con- 
cluded between the two, for fifty years — ^not merely of peace, 
but of defensive alliance. Each party pledged itself to assist in 
repelling any invaders of the territory of the other, to treat 
them as enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without 
the consent of the other. This was the single provision of the 
alliance, — ^with one addition, however, of no mean importance^ 
for the security of Lacedsemon, The Athenians engaged to 
lend their best and most energetic aid in putting down any 
rising of the Helots which might occur m Laconia. Such 
a provision indicates powerfully the uneasiness felt by the 
Lacedaemonians respecting their serf-population. But at the 

E resent moment it was of peculiar value to them, since it 
ound the Athenians to restrain, if not to withdraw, the Messe- 
nian garrison of Pylus, planted there by themselves for the 
express purpose of provoking the Helots to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took no long 
time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily after the 
return of the envoys from Amphipolis — ^probably not more than 
a month or two after the former peace. It was sworn toby the 
same individuals on both sides ; with similar declaration that 
the oath should be annually renewed, — and also with similar 
proviso that Sparta and Athens might by mutual consent either 
-enlarge or contract the terms, without violating the oath.i 

^ Thaord, V. 23. The treaty of alUance seems to have been drawn up at 
Sparta, and approved or concerted with the Athenian envoys i then sent to 
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Moreover the treaty was directed to be inscribed on two 
columns ; one to be set up in the temple of Apollo at Amykl®, 
the other in the temple of Athene in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was something 
not specified in its provisions, but understood, we may be well 
assured, between the Spartan Ephors and Nikias at the time 
when it was concluded. All the Spartan captives at Athens 
were forthwith restored.^ 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific and 
acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, as well as the 
strong philo-Laconian inclinations of her leading men, (at this 
moment Alkibiades was competing with Nikias for the favour 
of Sparta, as will be stated presently,) than the terms of this 
alliance, which bound Athens to assist in keeping down the 
Helots — and the still more important after-proceeding, of re- 
storing the Spartan captives. Athens thus parted irrevocably 
with her best card, and promised to renounce her second best 
— without obtaining the smallest equivalent beyond what was 
contained in the oath of Sparta to become her ally. For the 
last three years and a half, ever since the capture of Sphakteria, 
the possession of these captives had placed her in a position of 
decided advantage in regard to her chief enemy — advantage, 
however, which had to a certain extent been countervailed by 
subsequent losses. This state of things was fairly enough 
represented by the treaty of peace deliberately discussed during 
the winter, and sworn to at the commencement of spring; 
whereby a string of concessions, reciprocal and balancing, had 
been imposed on both parlies. Moreover, Athens had been 
lucky enough in drawing lots to find herself enabled to wait for 
the actual fulfilment of such concessions by the Spartans, 
before she consummated her own. Now the Spartans had not 
as yet realised any one of their promised concessions : nay 
more — ^in trying to do so, they had displayed such a want either 
of power or of will, as made it plain, that nothing short of the 
most stringent necessity would convert their promises into 
realities. Yet under these marked indications, Nikias per- 
suades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty which, 
practically aimuls the first, and which ensures to the Spartans 

Athens; and tliete adopted hy the people ; then sworn to on both sides. 
The interval between this second treaty and the first (96 iroAM? Oorepoy, 
V, 34) may have been more than a month ; for it comprised the visit of tho 
lacedsemonian envoys to Amphipolis and the other towns of Thmce — the 
manifestation of resistance in those towns, and the return of Kleoiidas to 
Sparta to give an account of his conduct. 

I Thucyd, v, 24,' 

VOT., VIT. D 
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gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with little or none 
of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of Sparta could 
hardly be said to count as a consideration : for such alliance 
was at this moment (under the uncertaiir relations with Argos) 
not less valuable to Sparta herself than to Athens. There can 
be little doubt that if the game of Athens had now been played 
with prudence, she might have recovered Amphipolis in 
exchange for the captives : for the inability of Klearidas to 
make over the place, even if we grant it to have been a real 
fact and not merely simulated, might have been removed by 
decisive co-operation on the part of Sparta with an Athenian 
armament sent to occupy the place. In fact, that which 
Athens was now induced to grant was precisely the original 
proposition tran.smitted to her by the Lacedmmouians four 
years before, when the hoplites were first enclosed in 
Sphakteria, but before the actuiil capture. They then tendered 
no equivalent, but merely said, through their envoys, “Give us 
the men in tlie island, and accept, in exchange, peace, together 
with our alliance.” ^ At that moment there were some plausible 
reasons in favour of granting the proposition : but even then, 
the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and powerful, 
when he contended that Athens was entitled to make a better 
bargain. But nma, there were no reasons in its favour, and a 
strong concuiTence of reasons against it. Alliance with the 
Spartans was of no great value to Athens: peace was of 
material importance to her — but peace had been already sworn 
to on both sides, after deliberate discussion, and required now 
only to be carried into execution. That equal reciprocity of 
concession, which presented the best chance of permanent 
result, had been agreed on ; and fortune had procured for her 
the privilege of receiving the purchase-money before she handed 
over the goods. Wliy renounce so advantageous a position, 
accepting in exchange a hollow and boi-ren alliance, under the 
obligation of handing over her most precious merchandise 
upon credit — and upon credit as delusive in promise as it 
afterwards proved unproductive in reality? The alliance in 
fact prevented the peace from being fulfilled : it became (as 
Thucydides himself® admits) no peace, but a simple suspension 
of direct hostilities. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 19. AiuteSaiuipuii. Sh i/i&s rpajeaA.ovprai is meavSis »al 
ttiXvaiv To\iftov, SiSdmes usp siptjtniv kcH nal (Mvpv <^iKtav 

iroAAljv aliteuirijra is iiPTeuToSvres Si rois iic tvs 

vfltrou ivSpas, 

® ThaqrtL v. a6. «iK eialis ip elp^pyp airriiP Kpt 9 i)vat, &c. 
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Thucydidfis states on more than one occasion, — and it was 
the sentiment of Nikias himself, — ^that at the moment of 
concluding the peace which bears his name, the position of 
Sparta was one of disadvantage and dishonour in reference to 
Athens.’- He alludes chiefly to the captives in the hands of 
the latter — for as to other matters, the defeats of Delium and 
Amphipolis, with the serious losses in Thrace, would more than 
countervail the acquisitions of Nisma, Pylus, Kythfira, and 
Methone. Yet so inconsiderate and short-sighted were the 
philo-Laconian leanings of Nikias and the men who now 
commanded confidence at Athens, that they threw away thi.s 
advantage — suffered Athens to be cheated of all those hopes 
which they had themselves held out as the inducement for 
peace — and nevertheless yielded gratuitously to Sparta all the 
main points which she desired. Most certainly, there was 
never any public recommendation of Kleon (as far as our 
information goes) so ruinously impolitic as this alliance with 
Sparta and surrender of the captives, wherein both Nikias and 
Alkibiadfis concurred. Probably the Spartan Ephors amused 
Nikias, and he amused the Athenian assembly, with falla- 
cious assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under alleged 
peremptory orders given to Klearidas. And now that the 
vehement leather-dresser, with his criminative eloquence, had 
passed away, — ^i-eplaced only by an inferior successor, the lamp- 
maker ® Hyperbolus— and leaving the Athenian public under 
the undisputed guidance of citizens eminent for birth and 
station, descended from gods and heroes — there remained 
no one to expose eifectively the futility of such assurances, or 
to enforce the lesson of simple and obvious prudence — “ Wait, 
as you are entitled to wait, until the Spartans have performed 
the onerous part of their bargain, before you perform the 
onerous part of yours. Or if you choose to relax in regard 
to some of the concessions which they have sworn to make, at 
any rate stick to the capital point of all, and lay before them 
the peremptory alternative — ^Amphipolis in exchange for the 
captives,” 

The Athenians w'ere not long in finding out how completely 
they had forfeited the advantage of their position, and their chief 

’ Thutyd. V. 38. Korh yip rhv ‘raSroy if t* ActKeSal/iay /ii\urrif 

8 ii Kaic&s iffcovira Koi tii ris (u/i^opds. — (Nwfaf) hiyav p,iy 

(Athenian), iiteiyuy irpmel (Lacedtemonian) rhy 

iroKi/ioy iyafidWeaScu, &c. (v. 46). — Ot: KpaTayjtiy (to the Lacedasmonians) 
Sii (vfiAoplfy T\ lipfiwTts, &c. 

* Anstophan. Pac. 665-8S7. 
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means of enforcement, by giving up the captives ; which imparted 
a freedom of action to Sparta such as she had never enjoyed 
since the first blockade of Sphakteria. Yet it seems that under 
the present Ephors Sparta was not guilty of any deliberate or 
positive act which could be called a breach of faith. She gave 
orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphipolis, if he could; if 
not, to evacuate it, and bring the Peloponnesian troops home. 
Of course the place was not surrendered to the Athenians, but 
evacuated ; and she then considered that she had discharged 
her duty to Athens, as for as Amphipolis was concerned, 
though she had sworn to restore it, and her oath remained 
unperformed.^ The other Thracian towns were equally deaf 
to her persuasions, and equally obstinate in their hostility to 
Athens. So also were the Boeotians, Corinthians, Megarians, 
and Eleians : but the Boeotians, while refusing to become 
parties to the truce along with Sparta, concluded for themselves 
a separate convention or armistice with Athens, terminable at 
ten days’ notice on either side.* 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of 
peace and free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens 
and Peloponnesus were established — the discontent of the 
Athenians, and the remonstrances of their envoys at Sparta, 
soon became serious. The Lacedtemonians had sworn for 
themselves and their allies — yet the most powerful among these 
allies, and those whose enmity was most important to Athens, 
continued still recusant. Neither Panaktum, nor the Athenian 
prisoners in Boeotia, were yet restored to Athens ; nor had the 
Thracian cities yet submitted to the peace. In reply to the 
remonstrances of the Athenian envoys, the Lacedoemonians 
affirmed that they had already surrendered all the Athenian 
prisoners in their own hands, and had withdrawn their troops 
from Thrace,^ which was (they said) all the intervention in 
their power, since they were not masters of Amphipolis, nor 
capable of constraining the Thracian cities against their will. 
As to the Boeotians and Corinthians, the Lacedsemonians went 
so far as to profess readiness to take arms along with Athens,® 
for the purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and 
even spoke about naming a day, after which these recusant 
states should be proclaimed as point enemies, both by Sparta 
and Athens. But their propositions were always confined to 

^ 'Thucyd. V. 21-35. * Thucyd. v. 32. 

, • Thwyd. V. 35. \iycivTts del /itr' ’ABrivatav roirovs, ni) SAacri, 
Kdit^ dvay/cilifouo'c xjxfi'ou! Sk irpoHSeyro Afev if 

XpS** vfllii itriifras ijn^or^poii vo^efilovs fhai. 
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vague words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by any 
written or peremptory instrument. Nevertheless, so great was 
their confidence either in the sufficiency of these assurances, or 
in the facility of Nikias, that tlrey ventured to require from 
Athens the surrender of Pylus — or at least the withdrawal of 
the Messenian garrison TOth the Helot deserters from that 
place — leaving in it none but native Athenian soldiers, until 
further progress should be made in the peace. But the feeling 
of the Athenians was now seriously altered, and they received 
‘ this demand with marked coldness. None of the stipulations 
of the treaty in their favour had yet been performed — none 
even seemed in course of being performed ; so that they now 
began to suspect Sparta of dishonesty and deceit, and deeply 
regretted their inconsiderate surrender of the captives.^ Their 
remonstrances at Sparta, often repeated during the course of 
the summer, produced no positive effect: nevertheless, they 
suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove the Messenians 
and Helots from Pylus to Kephallenia, replacing them by an 
Athenian garrison.^ 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain of 
Sparta. But the persons of whom they had still better reason 
to complain, were Nikias and their own philo-Laconian leaders; 
who had first accepted from Spaita promises doubtful ns to 
execution, and next — though favoured by the lot in regard to 
priority of cession, and thus acquiring proof that Sparta either 
wxfuld not or could not perform her promises — renounced all 
these advantages, and procured for Sparta almost gratuitously 
the only boon for which she seriously cared. The many critics 
on Grecian history who think no term too harsh for the 
demagogue Kleon, ought in fairness to contrast his political 
counsel with that of his rivals, and see which of the two 
betokens greater forethought in the management of the foreign 
relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost by the 
improvident watch of Thucydides and EuklSs: it was now 
again lost by the improvident concessions of Niliias, 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by the 
number of states which had refused the peace, and so 
greatly was the ascendency of Sparta for the time impaired, 

1 Thucyd. v. 35. roirar otv ipavrts qI ’Aftimiot oiSiir ipyip ytyv^furon, 
iirer&revoy robs AaieeS<ufu>yti>vs foiSiy Slmtov liayoeTirBai, Surre oHre Ui\oy 
itvwroiuTmi air&r i,veSlSacfea>, ik\it Kal robs in rfis v^trov 
ras p,srti>,i\ov'ro iwoSeSanirtp, &c. 

® Thucyd. v. 35, iroMdwr 8e nx) iroAAwr Kiyuv ytvtuipav iv Bipti 
Tairip) &c. 
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that new combinations were now springing up in the peninsula. 
It has already been mentioned that the truce between Argos 
and Sparta was just now expiring : Argos therefore was free, 
with her old pretensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, 
backed by an undiminished fulness of wealth, power, and 
population. Having taken no direct part in the late exhausting 
war, she had even earned money by lending occasional aid on 
both sides while her military force was just now further 
strengthened by a step of very considerable importance. She 
had recently set apart a body of a thousand select hoplites, 
composed of young men of wealth and station, to receive 
constant military training at the public expense, and to be 
enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from the 
other citizens.^ To a democratical government like Argos such 
an institution was internally dangerous, and pregnant with 
mischief, which will be hereafter described. Put at the present 
moment the democratical leaders of vVrgos seem to have 
thought only of the foreign relations of their city, now that her 
truce with Sparta was expiring, and that the disorganised state 
of the Spartan confederacy opened new chances to her ambition 
of regaining something like headship in J’cloponne.sus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allie.s was 
now inducing them to turn their attention towards Argos as 
a new chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even before the 
peace, well knowng that she had separate interests from the 
confederacy, arising from desire to get back her captives. In 
the terms of peace, it seemed as if Sparta and Athens alone 

’ Thucyd. v. 28. Aristoplwn, Pac. 477, abuut Llie Aigcians— 
(tifOoipopoviiTts li\iptTa. 

He characterises the Argeians as anxioas for tliis reason to prolong the 
war between Athens and Sparta. This passage, as well as the whole tenor 
of the play, affords ground for affirming that the Pax was represented 
during the ivintcr immediately preceding the peace of NikKis — about four 
nr five months after the battle of Amphipolis and the death of ICleon and 
Bi-asidas ; not two years later, as Mr. Clinton would place it, on the 
authority of a dale in the play itself upon which he lays too great stress. 

Thucyd. v. 67. ’Apyefay al XiXiot XoydBey, ofr ^ vi 5 \is ix rroXA-oS 
&<rKriiru’ 'r&v h rhv irdxspgy Sti/iwi^ wope^fe. 

Piodorus (xii. 75) represents the lirsl formation of this Thousand-regi- 
ment at Argos as having talren place just about this time, and I think he is 
here worthy of credit, so that I do not regard the e.xpression of Thucydides 
ix waXXoE as indicating a time mote tbtm two years prior to the battle of 
Mantineia. For Grecian tniliiaiy training, two years of constant practice 
would he a hng- lime. It is not to he imag^ett that the Argeian demo- 
crat would have incurred the eiroense and danger of keeping up this select 
regiinent, during all tie period ottbeit long peace, just now coming to an 

pnH. 
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were regarded, the interests of the remaining allies, especially 
those in Thrace, being put out of sight. Moreover that article 
in the treaty of peace whereby it was provided that Athens 
and Sparta might by mutual consent add or strike out any 
article that they chose, without consulting the allies, excited 
general alarm, as if Sparta were meditating some treason in 
conjunction with Athens against the confederacy.^ And the 
alarm, once roused, was still further aggravated by the separate 
treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which followed 
so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration of the 
Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian state-s at 
the unexpected combination of Athenians and Lacedmmonians, 
strengthened in the case of each particular state by private 
interests of its own, first manifested itself openly through the 
Corinthians. On retiring from the conferences at Sparta — 
where the recent alliance between the Athenians and Spartans 
had just been made known, and where the latter had vainly 
endeavoured to prevail upon their allies to accept the peace — 
the Corinthians went straight to Argos to communicate what 
had passed, and to solicit interference. They suggested,to the 
leading men in that city, that it was now the duty of Argos to 
step forward as saviour of Peloponnesus, which the Lacedae- 
monians were openly betraying to the common enemy — and 
to invite for that purpose, into alliance for reciprocal defence, 
every autonomous Hellenic state which would bind itself to 
give and receive amicable satisfaction in all points of differ- 
ence. They affirmed that many cities, from hatred of Sparta, 
would gladly comply with such invitation ; especially if a board 
of commissioners in small number were named, with full 
powers to admit all suitable applicants; so that, in case of 
rejection, there might at least be no exposure before the 
public assembly in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion 
— privately made by the Corinthianfi, who returned home 
immediately afterwards — ^was eagerly adopted both by leaders 
and people at Argos, as promising to realise their long-cherished 
pretensions to headship. Twelve commissioners were accord- 
ingly appointed, with power to admit any new allies whom 
they might think eligiljle, except Athens and Sparta. With 
either of those two cities no treaty was alloAved without the 
formal sanction of the public assembly.® 

1 Thucyd. v. 29. fiii fieri ‘AS^valwy ir^Sj paiKavrai AatceSm/tifyiot 
SouXtiiracrSat i compare Dioderrus, xii. 75. 

* Thucyd. v. 28. 
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Meanwhile the Corinthians, though they had been the first 
to set the Argeians in motion, nevertheless thought it right, 
before enrolling themselves publicly in the new alliance, to 
invite a congress of Peloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. 
It was the Mantineians who made the first application to 
Argos under the notice just issued. And here we are admitted 
to a partial view of the relations among the secondary and 
interior states of Peloponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, being 
conterminous as well ns the two most considerable states in 
Arcadia, were in perpetual rivalry, which had shown itself, 
only a year and a half before, in a bloody, but indecisive 
battle.^ Tegea, situated on the frontiers of Laconia and 
oligarchically governed, was tenaciously attached to Sparta; 
while for that very reason, as well as from the democratical 
character of her government, Mantineia was less so — though 
she was still enrolled in, and acted as a member of, the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. She had recently conquered for 
herself 2 a little empire in her own neighbourhood, composed 
of village districts m Arcadia, reckoned as her stibject-allies, 
and comrades in her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This 
conquest had been made even during the continuance of the 
war wfth Athens — a period when the lesser slates of Pelopon- 
nesus generally, and even subject-states as against their own 
imperial states, were under the guarantee of the confederacy, 
to which they were required to render their unpaid service 
against the common enemy — so that she was apprehensive of 
Lacedtemonian interference at the request and for the emanci- 
pation of these subjects, who lay moreover near to the borders 
of Laconia. Such interference would probably have been 
invoked earlier; only that Sparta had been under pressing 
embarrassments — and further, had assembled no general 
muster of the confederacy against Athens — ever since the 
disaster in Sphalcteria. But now she had her hands free, 
together with a good pretext as well as motive for interference. 

To maintain the autonomy of all tlic little states, and 
prevent any of tljem from being mediatised or grouped into 
aggregations under the ascendency of the greater, had been 
the general policy of Sparta, — especially since her own influ- 

1 Thu<^d. iv. 134. 

® Thucyd. v. 39. Tot* yip WavrtiitSffi fiipos ri rijs ^Apieatlas gari- 
crptacro iv^Koov, Urt foP ’ABnyalous treM/eou irrat, leal ob 

vepiAfitcPiu (TipSt robs AOKeSoppiovlovs kuI tfxoAbs ^yoy. 

As tq the way in which the a^eement of the members of the confederacy 
modified the rmations heta'een subordinate and imperial states, see iurlher 
on, pages yd and yy, in the case of Elis and Eepreum, 
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ence as general leader was increased by ensuring to every 
lesser slate a substantive vote at the meetings of the con- 
federacy.i Moreover the rivalry of Tegea would probably 
operate here as an auxiliary motive against Mantineia. Under 
such apprehensions, the hlantineians hastened to court the 
alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they enjoyed the 
additional sympathy of a common democracy. Such revolt 
from Sparta ® (for so it was considered) excited great sensation 
throughout Peloponnesus, together with considerable dispo- 
sition, amidst the discontent then prevalent, to follow the 
example. 

In particular, it contributed much to enhance the importance 
of the congress at Corinth j whither the Lacedtemonians. 
thought it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the 
intrigues going on against them. Their envoy addressed tO' 
the Corinthians strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach,, 
for the leading part which they had taken in stirring up dis- 
sension among the old conf^erates, and organising a new 
confederacy under the presidency of Argos. “They (the' 
Corinthians) were thus aggravating the original guilt and 
perjury which they had committed by setting at nought the- 
formal vote of a majority of the confederacy, and refusing to> 
accept the peace — ^for it was the sworn and fundamental 
maxim of the confederacy, that the decision of the majority- 
should be binding on all, except in such cases as involved 
some offence to Gods or Heroes.” Encouraged by the pres- 
ence of many sympathising deputies — Boeotian, Megarian,, 
Chalkidian from Thrace,® &c., — ^the Corinthians replied with 
firmness. But they did not think it good policy to proclaim 
their real ground for rejecting the peace — ^viz. that it had 
not procured for themselves the restoration of Sollium ondi 
Anaktoiiumj since, first, this was a (question in which their 
allies present had no interest — ^next, it did not furnish any 
valid excuse for their resistance to the vote of the majority., 
Accordingly, they took their stand upon a pretence at once 
generous and religious — upon that reserve for religious scruples, 
which the 'Lacedasmonian envoy had himself admitted, and 

^ Thucyd. i. 135. 

* Thucyd. v. 39. ’Airoo-TcCvTcn;' Si ray VlavTiviuv^ koI ^ 
UthMrdvyriiros h BpoSy KaOlararo iis xed viptiri ironirioy tout®, yiifd(oyres 
v\iov ri ri elSiras nsrnar^yai airoiis xal robs Amcttaipaytiivs Upa St' ipyijs 
i^oyTts, &c. 

• Thucyd. v. 30. KppMioi Si vapSyruy ir^ptm rSy ivnudxay, So-oi obf 
aSrol iSi^aPTo rbs enroySas (vapetcd^tiray Si airoiis airoi prporepoy), SuiriXfyoy 
rois AaictSiuiioytoU) & ptiv ^SiKaSyra, ai Si/KoOyrt^ &yriKpus, &c. 

n 
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which of course was to be construed by each member with 
reference to his own pious feeling. “It was a religious 
impediment (the Corinthians contended) which prevented us 
from acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstanding the 
vote of the majority j for we had previously exchanged oaths, 
ourselves apart from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians of 
Thrace at the time when they revolted from Athens ; and we 
should have infringed those separate oaths, had we accepted a 
treaty of peace in which these Chalkidians were abandoned. 
As for alliance with Argos, we consider ourselves free to adopt 
any resolution which we may deem suitable, after consultation 
with our friends here present.” With this unsatisfactory 
answer the Lacedtemonian envoys were compelled to return 
home. Yet some Argeian envoys, who were also present in 
the assembly for the purpose of urging the Corinthians to 
realise forthwith the hopes of alliance wliich they had held 
out to Argos, were still unable on their side to obtain a 
decided affirmative — being requested to come again at the 
next conference.^ 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the idea 
■of the new Argeian confederacy and compromised Argos in 
an open proclamation, yet they now hesitated about the 
■execution of their own scheme. They were restrained in 
part, doubtless, by the .bitternes.s of Lacedeemonian reproof — 
for the open consummation of this revolt, apart from its grave 
.political consequences, shocked a train of very old feelings — 
but still more by the discovery that their friends, who agreed 
with them in rejecting the peace, decidedly refused all open 
revolt from Sparta and all alliance with Argos. In this 
category were the Boeotians and Megarians. Both of these 
states — left to their own impression and judgement by the 
Ijicedsemonians, who did not address to them any distinct 
•appeal as they had dotre to the Corinthians — spontaneously 
turned away from Argos, not less from aversion towards the 
Argeian democracy than from sympathy with the oligarchy at 
Sparta.® They were linked together by communion of interest, 

* Thucyd. v. 30. 

Thucyd. v. 31. BoiiutoI koI Meyopfij rh oirli X^yovres ^(r(Sx<*C®v, 
iirh t&v AaKeSatfioviny, ml vo/tl^ovres tlp> 

^Apyflwy SrittoKparlcai airoU hAiyapxoviUvots ^<r<r(u> ^ijupopov etpai 
jM/ctiatporlw voKireleis, 

These words, veputpt&pevoi iwi rSy AeuKSat/ioyluy, are not clear, and have 
occa^cmed inuch einWtrassment to the commentators, as well as some 
propositions for altering the text. It wonld undoubtedly be an improve- 
■ment in the sense, .if we were permitted (with Dobree) to strike out the 
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not merely as being both neighbours and intense enemies of 
Attica, but as each having a body of democratical exiles who 
might perhaps find encouragement at Argos. Discouraged by 
the resistance of these two important allies, the Corinthians 
hung back from visiting Argos, until they were pushed forward 
by a new accidental impulse — ^the application of the Eleians ; 
who, eagerly embracing the new project, sent envoys first to 
conclude alliance with the Corinthians, and next to go on and 
enrol Elis as an ally of Argos. This incident so confirmed 
the Corinthians in their previous scheme, that they speedily 

words firii 'rSv AaKtSaifiovlav as a gloss, and thus to construe irejuopiifuvoi 
as a middle verb, “ wailing to ace the event,” or literally, “ keeping a 
look-out about them.” But taking the text as it now stands, the sense 
which I have given to it seems the best which can be elicited. 

Most of the critics translate mptopiiiitroi “ slighted or despised by llie 
Lacediemonians.” But in the htst place, this is not true as a matter of fact : 
in the next place, if it were true, we ought to have an adversative conjunc- 
tion instead of kbI before M)fd(ovres, since the tendenw of the two motives 
indicated would then be in opposite directions. “ The Besotians, though 
despised by the Lacedremonians, still thought a junction with the Argeian 
democracy dangerous.” And this is the sense which Haack actually pro- 
poses, though it does great violence to the word nat. 

Dr. Thirlwali and Dr. Arnold translate irtptopiifu:i>oi " feeling themselves 
slighted 5 ” and the latter says, “ The Boeotians and Megarians took neither 
side ; not the lacedsemonian, for they felt that the I^ccdccmonians bad 
slighted them j not the Argive, for they thought that the Aigive democracy 
would suit them less than the constitution of Sparta.” But this again puts 
an inadmissible meaning on ■!i<rixa(iov, which means " stood as they weie.” 
The Boeotians were not called upon to choose between two sides or two 
positive schemes of action : they were invited to ally themselves with 
Argos, and this they decline doing : they prefer to remain as they are, 
alli^ of Lacedoemon, but refusing to become parties to the peace. More- 
over, in the sense proposed by Dr. Arnold, we should surely find an 
adversative conjunction in place of mi. 

I submit that the word irepiofif v does not necessarily mean “ to slight or 
despise,” but sometimes “ to leave alone, to lalce no notice of, to &tain 
from interfering.” Thus, Thuoyd. I 24. 'SmSd(uiut — uipmovao) is riir 
Kepicvpau irpiaPeis — Sei/tevoi pii a^Ss weptop^y f$ewo/tiyovs, &c, Again, 
i. 69. (tol yuy robs 'AS^aiaxis nix iahs iAA* iyyhs fyras weptop are, &c. 
The same is the sense of weptXSeiy and iref>ufipeir 0 Bi, ii. 20. In all these 
passages there is no idea of coniemft implied in the word ; the “ leaving 
alone,” or “abstaining from interference,” proceeds from feelings quite 
different from contempt. 

So in the passage here before us, uepiopUpeyoi seems the passive participle 
in this sense. Thu<ydid$s, having just described an energetic remonstrance 
sent by the Spartans Id prevent Corinth from joining Argos, means to 
intimate (by the words here in discussion) that no sunilar interperenea 
was resorted to by them to prevent the Boeotians and Medians from join- 
ing her j “The Boeotians and Megarians remained as they were — left ttr 
themselves by ike Lacedamonians, and thinking the Argeian democracy less- 
suitable to them than the oliirarohy of Sparta." 
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went to Argos, along with the Chalkidians of Thrace, to join 
the new confederacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus revolt- 
ing from Sparta, had been dictated by private grounds of 
quarrel, arising out of relations with their dependent ally 
Lepreum. The Lepreates had become dependent on Elis 
some time before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in 
consideration of aid lent by tiae Eleians to extricate them 
from a dangerous war against some Arcadian enemies. To 
purchase such aid, they had engaged to cede to the Eleians 
half their territory j but had been left in residence and occu- 
pation of it, under the stipulation of paying one talent yearly 
as tribute to the Olympian Zeus — in other words, to the 
Eleians as his stewards. When the Peloponnesian war began, ^ 
and the Lacedaemonians began to call for the unpaid service 
of the Peloponnesian cities generally, small as well as great, 
against Athens — the Lepreates were, by tire standing agree- 
ment of the confederacy, exempted for the time from con- 
tinuing to pay their tribute to EUs. Such exemption ceased 
with the war; at the close of which Elis became entitled, 
under the same agreement, to resume the suspended tribute. 
She accordingly required that the payment slxould then be 
recommenced; but the Lepreates refused, and when she 
proceeded to apply force, threw themselves on the protection 
of Sparta, by whose decision the Eleians themselves at first 
agreed to abide, having the general agreement of the con- 
federacy decidedly in their favour. But it presently appeared 
that Sparta was more disposed to carry out her general system 
of favouring the autonomy of the lesser states, than to enforce 
the positive agreement of the confederacy. Accordingly the 
Eleians, accusing her of unjust bias, renounced her authority 
as arbitrator, and sent a military force to occupy Lepreum. 
Nevertheless the Spartans persisted in their adjudication, pro- 
nounced Lepreum to be autonomous, and sent a body of their 
own hoplites to defend it against the Eleians. The latter 
loudly protested against this proceeding, and denounced the 
Lacedsemoniana as having robbed them of one of their 
dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had been 
adopted by the general confederacy when the war began, — 
to the effect that each imperial city should receive back at the 

^ Thucyd. V. 31, Kal ro 3 ’AttmoO iroAiiutv iariftfoi/f fircKra, 
Sii wpSipafiv roD vohifMv, ol ’HAeToc imyaym^oy, at 8? 
^piteovTa vpits tovp AoKsSMfuivliiui. 

For the agresmmt here alluded to, see a few lines forward. 
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end of the war all the dependencies which it possessed at the 
beginning, on condition of waiving its title to tribute and 
military service from them so long as the war lasted. After 
fruitless remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity now offered of revolting from her, and 
of joining the new league with Corinth and Argos.’- 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and 
Mantineia, had now acquired such strength and confidence, 
that the Argeians and Corinthians proceeded on a joint 
embassy to Tegea to obtain the junction of that city — seem- 
ingly the most powerful in Peloponnesus next to Sparta and 
Argos. What grounds they had for expecting success, we are 
not told. The mere fact of Mantineia having joined Argos, 
seemed likely to deter Tegea, as the rival Arcadian power, from 
doing the same : and so it proved, — for the Tegeans decidedly 
refused the proposal, not without strenuous protestations that 
they would stand by Sparta in everything. The Corinthians 

Thucyd. v. 3 J. tJjv irpoijidpovrK iv J ^pifro, & irxoi'TW is rhv 

’Attik^v vdXs/iov KoSCiSTtaiTi rives, ravra xat iis oiie iaov 

ixovTss lufilaravTat, &c. 

Of the agreement here alluded to among the members of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy, we hear only in this one passage. It was extremely 
important to such of the confederates as were imperial cities — that is, which 
had subordinate or subject-allies. 

Foppo and Bloomfield wonder that the Corintliians did not appeal to 
this agreement in order to procure the restitution of Sollium and Anak- 
torium. But they misconceive, in my opinion, the scope of the agreement, 
which did not relate to captures made during tlie war by the common 
enemy. It would be useless for the confederacy to enter into a formal 
agreement that none of the members should lose anything through capture 
made by the enemy. This would be a question of superiority of force — 
for no agreement could bind the enemy. But the confederacy might 
very well make a covenant among themselves, as to the relations 
between their own imperial immea/ate members, and the vtsdiate or 
subordinate dependencies of each. Bach imperial state consented to 
forego tlie tribute orsorvicia of its dependency, so long as the latter was 
called upon to lend its aid in the general effort of the confederacy against 
the common enemy. But the confederacy at the same time gave its guarantee 
that the imperial state should re-enter upon these suspended rights, so soon 
as the -war should be at an end. This guarantee was clearly violated by 
Sparta in the case of Elis and Lepreum. On the contr^, in the case of 
Mantineia (mentioned a few pages back, p. 72} the Mantineians had violated 
the maxim of the confederacy, and Sparta was justified in interfering at the 
request of their subjects to maintain the autonomy of the latter. For 
Thucydidfis expressly states, that the Mantineians had, subdued tliese 
Atca^n districts, during the very time while the war against Athens was 

f oing on — rois yhp MavriveOiri /ifyos ri rfjs ‘ApKoSlas KarlffTpearro isrfiieoiiv, 
Tt rev irphs ‘ABrivalous voAifiou ovros (v. sp). The Eleians were in pos- 
session of Lepreum, and in receipt of tribute from it, before that ,war 
beean. 
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were greatly disheartened by this repulse, which they had by 
no means expected— having been so far misled by general 
expressions of discontent against Sparta as to believe that they 
could transfer nearly the whole body of confederates to Argos, 
But they now began to despair of all further extension of 
iVrgeinn headship, and even to regard their own position 
insecure on the side of Athens j with whom they were not at 
peace, while by joining Argos they had forfeited their claim 
upon Sparta and all her confederacy, including Eneotia and 
Megara. In this embarrassment they betook themselves to 
the liceotians, whom they again entreated to join them in the 
Argeiotr alliance : a request already once refused, and not 
likely to be now granted — but intended to usher in a different 
request preferred at the same time. The Boeotians were 
eirtreated to accompany the Corinthians to Athens, and obtain 
for them from the Athenians an armistice terminable at ten 
days’ notice, such as that which they had contracted for them- 
selves, In case of refusal, they were further entreated to thi;ow 
up thdr own agreement, and to conclude no other without the 
concurrence of the Corinthian.s. So far the Boeotians complied, 
as to go to Athens tvith the Corinlhian.s, and back their 
application for an armistice — which the Athenians declined to 
grant, saying that the Corinthians were already included in the 
general peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On receiving this 
answer, the Corinthians entreated the Boeotians, putting it as a 
matter of obligation, to renounce their own armistice, and moke 
common cause as to all future compact. But this request was 
steadily refused. The Bnootians maintained their ten da^s’ 
armistice j and the Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in 
their e.xisting condition of peace di facto, though not guaranteed 
by any pledge of Athens.^ 

^ Thucyd, v. 3*. Kapu> 9 lots iKojtwxi) ioiroySos irphs 'Affijwfouj. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks — “ By (urirDySas is meant a mere agree- 
ment in words, not ratified by the solemnities of religion. And the Greeks, 
as we have seen, considered the breach of thoir word very different from the 
breach of their oath.” 

Not so much is here meant even as that which Dr. Arnold supposes. 
There was no agreement at all — either in words or by oath. There was a 
simple absence of hostilities, de facto, not arising out of any recognised 
pl^e. Such is the meaning of imKuxfl, i. C6 ; ill. aS. 26. 

The answer here made ly the Athenians to die application of Corinth 
is not oasy to understand. They might, with much Better reason, have 
dedijied to conclude the ten dap’ armistice with the Bteotians — because 
these latter still remained allies at Sparta, though refusing to accede to the 
goieral peace j whereas the Corinthians, having joined Argos, had less 
right to M' considered allies of Sparta. Nevertheless, we shall still find 
them attending the meetings at Sparta, and actinp- as allies of the latter. 
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Meanwhile the Lacedsemonians were not unmindful of the 
affront which they had sustained by the revolt of Mantineia 
and Elis. At the request of a party among the Parrhasii, the 
Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, they marched under king 
Pleistoanax into that territory, and compelled the Mantineians 
to evacuate the fort which they had erected within it j which 
the latter were unable to defend, though they received a body 
of Argeian troops to guard their city, and were thus enabled 
to march their whole force to the threatened spot. Besides 
liberating the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, the Lacedte- 
monians also planted an additional body of Helots and 
Neodamodes at Lepreura, as a defence and means of obser- 
vation on the frontiers of Elis.' These were the Brasidcan 
soldiers, whom Klearidas had now brought back from Thrace. 
The Helots among them had been manumitted as a reward, 
and allowed to reside where they chose. But as they had 
imbibed lessons of bravery under their distinguished com- 
m<ander, their presence would undoubtedly be dangerous 
among the serfs of Laconia : hence the disposition of the 
Lacedsemonians to plant them out. We may recollect that 
not very long before, they had caused 2000 of the most 
soldierly Helots to be secretly assassinated, without any ground 
of suspicion against these victims personally, but simply from fear 
of the whole body, and of course greater fear of the bravest.® 

It was not only against danger from the returning Brasidean 
Helots that the Lacedsemonians had to guard — but also against 
danger (real or supposed) from their own Spartan captives, 
liberated by Athens at the conclusion of the recent alliance. 
Though the surrender of Sphakteria had been untarnished by 
any real cowardice or military incompetence, nevertheless, 
under the inexorable customs and tone of opinion at Sparta, 
these men would be looked upon as more or less degraded ; or 
at least, there would be enough to make them fancy that they 
were so looked upon, and thus become discontented Some of 
them were already in the exercise of various functions, when 
the Ephors, contracting suspicions of their designs, condemned 
them all to temporary disqualification for any official postj 
placing the whole of their property under trust-management, 
and interdicting them, like minors, from every act either of 
purchase or sale.® This species of disfranchisement lasted for a 

' Thutyd. V. 33, 34. The Neodamodes were Helots previoui^ enfran-' 
chised, or the sons of sneh. ® Thuig'd. iv. So. 

* Thucyd, v. 34. 'Art^uius hralriifay, irriuba/ Si TOtoiTiji', iSirre jeSre 
/ivre vpitt/Uvous ri, iraXovi/ras, leuplavs tlmt. 
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■considerable time; but the sufferers were at length relieved 
from it — the danger being supposed to be over. The nature 
of the interdict confirms, what we know directly from Thucy- 
■didSs, that many of these captives were among the first and 
wealthiest families in the state; and the Epliors may have 
apprehended tliat they would employ their wealth in acquiring 
partisans and organising revolt among the Helots. We have 
no facts to enable us to appreciate the situation; but the 
ungenerous spirit of the regulation, as applied to brave warriors 
recently come home from a long imprisonment (justly pointed 
out by modern historians), would not weigh much with the 
Ephors under any symptoms of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer 
we hear nothing, except that the town of Skione at length 
surrendered to them after a long-continued blockade, and that 
they put to death the male population of military age — selling 
the women and children into slavery. The odium of having 
proposed this cruel resolution two years and a half before, 
belongs to Kleon ; that of executing it, nearly a year after his 
death, to the leaders who succeeded him, and to his country- 
men generally. The reader will however now be sufficiently 
accustomed to the Greek laws of war, not to be surprised at 
.such treatment against subjects revolted and reconquered. 
Ski6nS and its territory was made over to the Platman refugees. 
The native population of Delos, also, who had been removed 
from that sacred spot during the preceding year, under the 
impression that they were too impure for the discharge of the 
sacerdotal functions — were now restored to their island. The 
subsequent defeat at Amphipolis had created a belief in Athens 
that this removal had offended the gods — under which 
impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, the Athenians 
now showed their repentance by restoring the Delian exiles.^ 
They further lost the towns of Thyssus on the peninsula of 
Athos, and Mekyberna on the Sithonian Gulf, which were 
captured by the Chalkidians of Thrace.® 

Meanwhile the political relations throughout the powerful 
Grecian states remained all provisional and undetermined. 
The alliance still subsisted between Sparta and Athens, yet 

For the usual treatment of Spartan soldiers who fled from battle, see 
Xenophon, Kep. I.aced. c. 9 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 30 ; Hcrodot. vii. 

1 Thttcyd. V. 32 . 

® Thucyd, v, 33r39. I agree -with Dr. Thirlwtdl and Dr. Arnold in pre- 
ferring the conjecture of Foppo — XahmSrjs — in this place. 
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with continual complaints on the part of the latter that the 
prior treaty remained unfulfilled. The members of the Spartan 
confederacy were discontented ; some had seceded, and others 
seemed likely to do the same ; while Argos, ambitious to sup- 
plant Sparta, was trying to put herself at the head of a new 
confederacy, though as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, 
however, the authorities of Sparta — King Pleistoanax as well as 
the Ephors of the year — ^had been sincerely desirous to main- 
tain the Athenian alliance, so far as it could be done without 
sacrifice, and without the real employment of force against 
recusants, of which they had merely talked in order to amuse 
the Athenians. Moreover, the prodigious advantage which 
they had gained by recovering the prisoners, doubtless making 
them very popular at home, would attach them the more firmly 
to their own measure. But at the close of the summer (seem- 
ingly about the end of September or beginning of October, 
B.c. 42 1) the year of these Ephors expired, and new Ephors 
were nominated for the ensuing year. Under the existing 
state of things this was an important revolution : for out of the 
five new Ephors, two (Kleobdlus and XenarSs) were decidedly 
hostile to peace with Athens, and the remaining three apparently 
indifferent^ And we may here remark, that this fluctuation 
and instability of public policy, which is often denounced as if 
it were the peculiar attribute of a democracy, occurs quite as 
much under the constitutional monarchy of Sparta — the least 
popular government in Greece, both in principle and detail. 

The new Ephors convened a special congress at Sparta for 
the settlement of the pending differences, at which, among the 
rest, Athenian, Bceotian, and Corinthian envoys were all pre- 
sent. But, after prolonged debates, no approach was made to 
agreement ; so that the congress was on the point of breaking 
up, when Kleobfilus and Xenarfis, together with many of their 
partisans, 2 originated, in concert with the Boeotian and Corin- 
thian deputies, a series of private underhand manoeuvres for 
the dissolution of the Athenian alliance. This was to be 
effected by bringing about a separate alliance between Argos 
and Sparta, which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would 
grasp at it in preference (so these Ephors affirmed), even if it 
cost them the breach of their new tie with Athens. The 
Boeotians were urged, first to become allies of Argos them- 
selves, and then to bring Argos into alliance with Sparta, 

1 Thncyd, v. 36. 

^ Xhucyd. V. 37. AretrraX/ift'oi ri tvv K\«aiSatia.au /cal ^fndpovs /cal ' 
Svoi ijiray airciTf, &c. 
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But it was further essential that they should give up Panaktum 
to Sparta, so that it might be tendered to the Athenians in 
exchange for Pylus — for Sparta could not easily go to war 
with them while they remained masters of the latter.^ 

Such were the plans which ICleobfllus and XenarGs laid with 
the Corinthian and Boeotian deputies, and which the latter 
went home prepared to execute. Chance seemed to favour 
the purpose at once: for on their road home, they were 
accosted by two Argeians, senators in their own city, who 
expressed an earnest anxiety to bring about alliance between 
the Boeotians and Argos. The Boeotian deputies, warmly 
encouraging this idea, urged the Argeians to send envoys to 
Thebes as solicitors of the alliance; and communicated to 
the Boeotarchs, on their arrival at home, both the plans laid 
by the Spartan Ephors and the wishes of these Argeians. 
The Bmotarchs also entered heartily into the entire scheme; 
receiving the Argeian envoys with marked favour, and 
promising, as soon as they should have obtained the 
requisite sanction, to send envoys of their own and ask for 
alliance with Argos. 

That sanction -was to be obtained from “the Four Senates 
of the Boeotians ” — bodies, of the constitution of which nothing 
is known. But they were usually found so passive and acqui- 
escent, that the Boeotarchs, reckoning upon their assent as a 
matter of course, even without any full exposition of reasons, 
laid all their plans accordingly.® They proposed to these four 
Senates a resolution in general terms, empowering themselves 
in the name of the Bmotian federation to exchange oaths of 
alliance with any Grecian city which might be willing to con- 
tract on terms mutually beneficial. Their particular object 
was (as they stated) to form alliance with the Corinthians, 
Megarians, and Chalkidians of Thrace — for mutual defence, 
and for war as well as peace with others only by common con- 
sent. To this specific object they anticipated no resistance on 
the part of the Senates, inasmuch as their connexion with 
Corinth had always been intimate, ' while the position of the 
four parties named was the same — all being recusants of the 
recent peace. But the resolution was advisedly couched in 
the most comprehensive terms, in order that it might authorise 
them to proceed further afterwards, and conclude alliance on 

1 Thucyd. v. 36. 

® Thucyd. V. 38. old/tevot tV ^ouKiif, lAv fiii rfir<o<rw, die 
erBat ^irt^itetv^oBMytiSvTmsvapeuv0v<nv» • • • , TdsT^rirapffi ^v\ata 
BouiitS)', ttfirsp iiroi' rb itOpos Uxowt, 
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the part of the Bceotians and Megarians with Argos; that 
ulterior purpose being however for the present kept back, 
because alliance witli Argos was a novelty which might sur- 
prise and alarm the Senates. The manceuvre, skilfully con- 
trived for entrapping these bodies into an approval of measures 
which they never contemplated, illustrates the manner in which 
an oligarchical executive could elude the checks devised to 
control its jiroceedings. But the Bceotarchs, to their astonish- 
ment, found themselves defeated at the outset : for the Senates 
would not even hear of alliance with Corinth — so much did 
they fear to offend Sparta by any special connexion with a city 
which had revolted from her. Nor did the Bceotarchs think 
it safe to divulge their communications with Kleobtllus and 
Xenarfis, or to acquaint the Senates that the whole plan origin- 
ated with a powerful party in Sparta herself. Accordingly, 
under this formal refusal on the part of the Senates, no further 
proceedings could be taken. The Corinthian and Chalkidian 
envoys left Thebes, while the promise of sending Boeotian 
envoys to Argos remained unexecuted.^ 

But the anti-Athenian Ephois at Sparta, though baffled in 
their schemes for arriving at the Argeian alliance through the 
agency of the Boeotians, did not the less persist in their views 
upon Panaktum. That place — a frontier fortress in the 
mountainous range between Attica and Boeotia, apparently on 
the Boeotian side of PhylS, and on or near the direct road from 
Athens to Thebes which led through Phyl6® — had been an 
Athenian possession, until six months before the peace, when 
it had been treacherously betrayed to the Boeotians.® A 
special provision of the treaty between Athens and Sparta 
prescribed that it should be restored to Athens ; and Lacedm- 
monian envoys were now sent on an express mission to Boeotia, 
to request from the Boeotians the delivery of Panaktum as well 
as of their Athenian captives, in order that by tendering these 
to Athens, she might be induced to surrender Pylus. The 
Boeotians refused compliance with this request, except on 
condition that Sparta should enter into special alliance with 
them as she had done with the Athenians. Now the Spartans 
stood pledged by their covenant with the latter (either by its 
terras or by its recognised import) not to enter into any new 
alliance without their consent. But they were eagerly bent 
upon getting possession of Panaktum — while the prospect of 

I Thncyd, v. 38. 

® See Colonel Lcalce, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. li. ch. avik 
p. 3^0. * Thucyd. v. 3. 
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breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, was 
exactly that which Kleobhlus and Xenares desired. Under 
these feelings, the LaccdEcmonians consented to and swore the 
special alliance with Bocotia. But the Boeotians, instead of 
handing over Panaklum for surrender as they had promised, 
immediately razed the fortress to the ground ; under pretence 
of some ancient oaths which had been exchanged between 
their ancestors and the Athenians, to the effect that the dis- 
trict round it should always remain without resident inhab- 
itants, — as a neutral strip of borderland, and under common 
pasture. 

. These negotiations, after having been in progress throughout 
the winter, ended in the accomplishment of the alliance and 
the destruction of Panalctum at the beginning of spring or 
about the middle of March. And while the Lacedajmonian 
Ephors thus seemed to be carrying their point on the side of 
Bocotia, they were agreeably surprised by an unexpected 
encouragement to their views from another quarter. An 
embassy arrived at Sparta from Argos, to solicit renewal of the 
peace just expiring. The Argeians found that they made no 
progress in the enlargement of their newly-formed confederacy, 
while their recent disappointment with the Boeotians made 
them despair of realising their ambitious projects of Pelopon- 
nesian headship. But when they learnt that the Lacede- 
monians had concluded a separate alliance with the Boeotians, 
and that Panaktum had been razed, their disappointment was 
converted into po.sitive alarm for the future. Naturally infer- 
ring that this new alliance would not have been concluded 
except in concert with Athens, they interpreted the whole pro- 
ceeding as indicating that Sparta had prevailed upon the 
Boeotians to a.ccept the peace with Athens — the destruction of 
Panaktum being conceived as a compromise to obviate dis- 
putes respecting possession. Under such a persuasion — noway 
unreasonable in itself, when the two contracting governments, 
both oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral 
evidence to explain their real intent — the Argeians saw them- 
selves excluded from alliance not merely with Boeotia, Sparta, 
and Tegea, but also with Athens ; which latter city they had 
hitherto regarded as a sure resort in case of hostility with 
Sparta. Without a moment’s delay, they despatched Eustro- 
phus and riEson— two Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, and 
perteps proxeni of that city — ^to press for a renewal of their 
expiring truce with the Spartans, and to obtain the. best terms 
,.,they could. 
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To the Laced£enionian Ephors this application was eminently 
acceptable — the very event which they had been manoeuvring 
underhand to bring about. Negotiations were opened, in which 
the Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disputed posses- 
sion of I'hyrea should be referred to arbitration. But they 
found their demand met by a peremptory negative— -the Lace- 
dcemonians refusing to enter upon such a discussion, and 
insisting upon simple renewal of the peace now at an end. At 
last the Argeian envoys, eagerly bent upon keeping the question 
respecting Thyrea open, in some way or other — prevailed upon 
the Lacedaemonians to assent to the following singular agree- 
ment. Peace was concluded between Athens and Sparta for 
fifty years ; but if at any moment within that interval, excluding 
either periods of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit the 
views of either party to provoke a combat by chosen champions 
of equal number for the purpose of determining the right to 
Thyrea — ^there was to be full liberty of doing so ; the combat 
to talte place within the territory of Thyrea itself, and the 
victors to be interdicted from pursuing the vanquished beyond 
the undisputed border of either territory. It \vill be recollected, 
that, about 120 years before this date, there had been a combat 
of this sort by 300 champions on each side, in which, after 
desperate valour on both sides, the victory as well as the dis- 
puted right still remained undetermined. The proposition 
made by the Argeians was a revival of this old practice of 
judicial combat : nevertheless, such was the alteration which 
the Greek mind had undergone during the interval, that it 
now appeared a perfect absurdity — even in the eyes of the 
Lacedmmonians, the most old-fashioned people in Greece.^ 
Yet since they hazarded nothing, practically, by so vague a 
concession, and were supremely anxious to make their relations 
smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a breach with Athens 
— they at last agreed to the condition, drew up the treaty, and 
placed it in the hands of the envoys to carry back to Argos. 
Formal acceptance and ratification, by the Argeian public 
assembly, was necessary to give it validity : should this be 
granted, the envoys were invited to return to Sparta at the 

^ Thucyd. v. 41. ToTr tuucstaifuvlou t!i jttlv irpurav tSSicet fuepia elvat 
toSto* liireBi/iovti yip Th''Apyos irdpralp iplKioy l^eiy) f 

ots iiitovp, Hci (vveypii<l/ayro. 

By the fonns of treaty which remain, we are led to infer that the treaty 
was not subscribed ly any signatures, hut drawn up by the secretary or 
authorised officer, ana ultimately engraved on a column. The names of 
those who take the oath ore recorded, but seemingly no official signature. 
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festival of the Hyakinthia, and there go through the solemnity 
of the oaths. 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and interests, the 
Spartan Ephors seemed now to have carried all their points — 
friendship with Argos, breach with Athens, and yet the means 
(through the possession of Panaktum) of procuring from Athens 
the cession of Pylus. But they were not yet on firm ground. 
For when their deputies, Andromed&s and two colleagues, 
arrived in Bocotia for the purpose of going on to Athens and 
prosecuting the negotiation about Panaktum (at the time when 
Eustrophus and .<Eson were carrying on their negotiation at 
Sparta), they discovered for the first time that the Boeotians, 
instead of performing their promise to hand over Panaktum, 
had razed it to the ground. This was a serious blow to their 
chance of success at Athens: nevertheless Andromed^s pro- 
ceeded thither, taldng with him all the Athenian captives in 
Bceotia. These he restored at Athens, at the same time 
announcing the demolition of Panaktum as a fact : Panaktum 
as well as the prisoners were thus restonA (he pretended) — for 
the Athenians wodld not now find a single enemy in the place : 
and he claimed the cession of Pylus in exchange.^ 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian com- 
pliance had been reached. It was probably on this occasion 
that the separate alliance concluded between Sparta and the 
Boeotians first became discovered at Athens ; since not only 
were the proceedings of these oligarchical governments habit- 
ually secret, but there was a peculiar motive for keeping such 
alliance concealed until the discussion about Panaktum and 
Pylus had been brought to a close. Both the alliance, and the 
demolition of Panaktum, excited among the Athenians the 
strongest marks of disgust and anger; aggravated probably 
rather than softened by the quibble of Andromedfis— that 
demolition of the fort, being tantamount to restitution and 
precluding any further tenancy by the enemy, was a substantial 
satisfaction of the treaty ; and aggravated still further by the 
recollection of all the other unperformed items in the treaty. 
A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent notes and 
protocols (to employ a modern phrase) ; nevertheless not one 
of the conditions favourable to Athens bad yet been executed 
(except the restitution of her captives, seemingly not many in 
number) — ^while she on her side had made to Sparta the cap- 
ital cession on w'hich almost everything hinged. A long train 


^ TliaigTl V. 4S. 
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of accumulated indignation, brought to a head by this mission 
of Andromedes, dischai'ged itself in the harshest dismissal and 
rebuke of himself and his colleagues^ 

Even Nikias, Laches, and the other leading Athenians, to 
whose imijrovident facility and misjudgement the embarrass- 
ment of the moment was owing, were probably not much 
behind the general public in exclamation against Spartan 
perfidy — if it were only to divert attention from their own 
mistake. But there was one of them — Alkibiades son of 
Klcinias — who took this opportunity of putting himself at 
the head of the vehement anti-Laconian sentiment which 
now agitated the Ekklesia, and giving to it a substantive 
aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of this 
remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public life. He 
was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, which in 
Greece was considered an early age for a man to exercise 
important command. But such was the splendour, wealth, and 
antiquity of his family, of ./Eakid lineage through the heroes 
Eurysakes and Ajax, — and such the effect of that lineage upon 
the deraocratical public of Athens ® — that he stepped speedily 
and easily into a conspicuous station. Belonging also through 
his mother Deinomachfi to the gens of the Alkmaeonidse, he was 
related to Perikles, who became his guardian when he was left 
,em orphan at about five years old, along with bis younger 
brother Kleinias. It was at that time that their father Kleinias 
was slain at the battle of Koroneia, having already served with 
honour in a trireme of his own .at the sea-fight of Artemisium 
agahist the Persians. A Spartan nurse named Amykla was 
provided for the young AlkibiadSs, and a slave named Zopyrus 
chosen by his distinguished guardian to watch over him. But 
even his boyhood was utterly ungovernable, and Athens was full 
of his freaks and enormities, to the unavailing regret of Periklfis 
and bis brother Ariphron.® His violent passions, love of enjoy- 

^ Thucyd. v. 49. 

Thucyd. V. 43, .... As 

iv iWp ir6\st, 54 rjuryivuv 

The expression of Plutarch, however, (n neipiKtov, seems an exaggeration 
(Alkibiad, c. ro), 

ICritias and ChariidSs, in reply to the .question of Sokratds, whom tliey 
.had forbidden to converse with or teach young meir-r-defined a yeujitg man 
to be one under thirty years of age — the senatorial age at Athens 
(Xenophon, Memor. i. a, 35). 

» Plato, Protagoras, c. 10, p. 320 j Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4.} 
Isokratfis, Do Bigis, Orat. xvi. p. 353, seot. 33, 34; eomck Nepos, 

AlWhi’nd. e. I, 
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ment, ambition of pre-eminence, and insolence towards others, ^ 
were manifested at an early age, and never deserted him through- 
out his life. His finished beauty of person both as boy, youth, 
and mature man, caused him to be much run after by women ® — 
and even by women of generally reserved habits. Moreover, even 
before the age when such temptations were usually presented, 
the beauty of his earlier youth, while going through the ordinary 
gymnastic training, procured for him assiduous caresses, com- 
pliments, and solicitations of every sort, from the leading 
Athenians who frequented the public palffistraj. These men 
not only endured his petulance, but were even flattered when 
he would condescend to bestow it upon them. Amidst such 
universal admiration and indulgence — amidst corrupting in- 
fluences exercised from so many quarters and from so early 
an age, combined with great wealth and the highest position 
— it was not likely that either self-restraint or regard for 
the welfare of others would ever acquire development in the 
mind of Alkibiadfis. The anecdotes which fill his biography 
reveal the utter absence of both these constituent elements of 
morality; and though, in regard to the particular stories, 
allowance must doubtless be made for scandal and exaggera- 
tion, yet the general type of clraracter stands plainly marked 
and sufficiently established in all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure in all 
its forms, is what we might naturally expect from a young man 
so circumstanced ; and it appears that with him these tastes 
were indulged with an offensive publicity which destroyed the 
comfort of his wife Hipparet^ daughter of Hipponikus who 
was slain at the battle of Delium. She had brought him a 
large dowry of ten talents : when she sought a divorce, as the 
law of Athens permitted, Alkibiades violently interposed to 
prevent her from obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought 
her back by force to his house even from the pre.sence of the 


* n^irovSa S« irpir rovrov (SufcpcfTt)) n 6 yoy ivBpiiway, t oiie Sy riy 
eiotro iy luol iviTpat, to alcrx^yoTSai iyrtyovy. 

This is a part of the language which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Alkibiad^ in the Sytnposion, c. 32, p. 216 ; see also Plato, Alkibiad. i. 
^ 3 * 

Compare his ollrer contempora^, Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 16-25. 

tdati n’o^.XSi' Hyrtiy Koi fityaKay waBay iy atr^ rti tptXiyeueoy i<rxop^- 
rarey ical rb ijiiXiirparoy, &s S^Kiy ittri Tots iraiSiKots iwoityiiiuttri 

(Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2). 

* I troudate, with some diminution of the force of the words, the 
expression of a contemporary author, Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 24. 
‘A\Ki$uSiSiis 8* aS Stit nh> KtiWos Mt ■KoKKuy kcI crefiyay •yuyaticciy 
Bitpi/ttyos, &c. 
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magistrate. It is this violence of selfish passion, and reckless 
disregard of social obligation towards every one, which forms 
the peculiar characteri.stic of Alkibiadfis. He strikes the 
schoolmaster whose house he happens to find unprovided with 
a copy of Homer — he strikes Taureas,^ a rival chorfigus, in the 
public theatre, while the representation is going on — he strikes 
Hipponikus (who afterwards became his fiither-in-law), out of 
a wager of mere wantonness, afterwards appeasing him by 
an ample apology — ^he protects the Thasian poet Hfigemon, 
against whom an indictment had been formally lodged before 
the archon, by effacing it with his own hand from the list put 
up in the public edifice, called Metrfion j defying both magis- 
trate and accuser to press the cause on for trial.® Nor does it 
appear that any injured person ever dared to bring Alkibiades 
to trial before the dikastery, though we read with amazement 
the tissue of lawlessness ® which marked his private life — a com- 
bination of insolence and ostentation with occasional mean 
deceit when it suited his purpose. But amidst the perfect 
legal, judicial, and constitutional equality, -which reigned 
among the citizens of Athens, there still remained great social 
inequalities between one man and another, handed down from 
the times preceding the democracy: inequalities which the 
democratical institutions limited in their practical mischiefs, 
but never either effaced or discredited — and which were recog- 
nised as modifying elements in the current, unconscious vein 
of sentiment and criticism, by those whom they injured as well 

1 Dciuoslhen. cent. Mcirliom, c. 49 ; Thncyd. vi. 16 ; Antipho apart 
Athenccura, xii. p. 525. 

* Athenwus, ix. p. 40Jr. 

® Thucyd. vi. 15. I translate the expression ofThneydidfe, which is of 
great force and significance— yitp airod ol iroAXoi rb /liyeSoi 

Karh rb IbutoS ffQjia irafiavo/iias Is r^v Slamo’, &c. The same word 
is repealed by the historian, vi. 28, Tfyf llM,ny airov ts rit hrinitdiuyra ob 
triiurrm^y wstaavoniav. 

The same phrase is aho found in the short extract from the \aidop(ei of 
Antipho (AthenEeus, xii. p. 525). 

The description of AlkiDiad&, given in that Discourse called the ‘SpcsriKhs 
Aiyos, erroneously ascribed to Demosthenes (c. 12, p. 1414), is more dis- 
criminating than we commonly find in rhetorical compositions. ToSm S’ 
’AXKtfitdlSiiy tipiifftts p.h> srphs hptr^y vo}Mp x^pov Sicmlnevo)/, *ol t 4 
piv irfpnAiiras, rcb S« TOitetyws, rb S' Impixpus, stporppnpivw &irb Sb 
Tar iwKpwrous 6 p<.\((ts a-oAAb piy iirayapSaBdyra roS filou, ri Si fioisri 
/uyfBtt ray &Wuy fpyav itrucpv<pdfityoy. 

Of the three cpitbels, whereby the author describes the had tendencies of 
AUtibiadesj'ftill illustradons will he seen in his proceedings, hereafter to he 
described. The improving influence here ascribed to Sokratfis is unfor- 
tunalely far less home ont. 
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as by those whom they favoured. In the speech which Thucy- 
dides^ ascribes to Alkihiades before the Athenian public 
assembly, we find the insolence of wealth and high social 
position not only admitted as a fact, but vindicated as a just 
morality; and the history of his life, as well as many other 
facts in Athenian society, show that if not approved, it was at 
least tolerated in practice to a serious e.’Ctent, in spite of the 
restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour, 
Alkibiades stood distinguished for personal bravery. He 
served as a hoplite in the army under Phormion at the siege of 
Potidtea in 432 n.c. Though then hardly twenty years of ago, 
he was among the most forward soldiers in the battle, received 
a severe wound, and was m great danger ; owing his life only 
to the exertions of Sokrates, who served in the ranks along 
with him. Eight years afterwards, AlkibiadSs also served with 
credit in the cavalry at the battle of Deliiim, and had the 
opportunity of requiting his obligation to Sokratfis by protecting 
him against the Boeotian pursuers. As a rich young man, also, 
choregy and trierarchy became incumbent upon him : expensive 
duties, which (as we might expect) he discharged not merely 
with sufficiency, but with ostentation. In fact expenditure of 
this sort, though compulsory up to a certain point upon all 

^ Plutarch, Alldbiad. c. 4 ; Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 2 5 Plato, 
Protagorus, c. i. 

1 do not know how far Ibe memorable narrative ascribed lo AI1dbiadi!sin 
the Sympo,dura of Plato {c. 33, 34, pp. 216, 217) can be regarded as matter 
of actual fact and history, so hr as SokrtitOs is concerned ; but it is abun- 
dant proof in regard to tlio general relations of Alkibiades with others : 
compare Xenophon, Meniorab. i. 2, 29, 30; iv. i-2. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato present to us striking pictures of the 
palccslra, witli the boys, the young men, the gymnastic teachers, engaged in 
their exercises or resting from them — ^and the pliilosophets and spectators 
who come there for amusoment and conversation. See particularly the 
opening chapters of the I.ysis and the Charniid^s — also the Itivales, where 
the scene is laid in the house of a ypaixuariffrlis v schoolmaster. In the 
Lysis, Soknales professes to set his own conversation witli these interesting 
youths as an antidote to the corrupting flatteries of most of those who 
sought to gain their goodwill. OBra xpVt ‘IsirBSaXM, toIs riuSiKoTs Bin- 
XeysirSai, ramtvotivTa /cal ffttfriWaiva, Cenre/) ai, xauvouvra /cal 

SmSpivTovra (Lysis, c. 7, p. 210). 

SeCj in Ulnstration of what is here said about Alldhiadfis as a youth, 
Euripid. Supplic. 906 (about Parthenopreus), and the beautiful lines in the 
Atire of Catullus, fo-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the clmmcteis of all the Greek youth of 
any pretensions were considerably affected by this sodety and conversiition 
of their boyish years t though the subject is one upon which the full 
evidence cannot well be produced and discussed. 
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rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those who had the least 
ambition, in the shape of popularity and influence, that most 
of them spontaneously went beyond the requisite minimum for 
the purpose of showing themselves off. The first appearance 
of Alkibiades in public life is said to have been as a donor, for 
some special purpose, in the Ekklcsia, when various citizens 
were handing in their contributions : and the loud applause 
which his subscription provoked was at that time so novel and 
exciting to him, that he suflered a tame quail which he carried 
in his bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and 
sympathy among the citizens present : the bird was caught and 
restored to him by Antiochus, who from that time forward 
acquired his favour, and in after days became his pilot and 
confidential lieutenant.^ 

To a young man like Alkibiadfis, thirsting for power and 
pre-eminence, a certain measure of rhetorical facility and 
persuasive power was indispensable. With a view to this 
acquisition, he frequented the society of various sophistical 
and rhetorical teachers * ** — Prodikus, Protagoras, and others ; 
but most of all, that of SokratSs. His intimacy with SokratCs 
has become celebrated on many grounds, and is commemor- 
ated both by Plato and Xenophon, though unfortunately wit^i 
less instruction than we could desire. We may readily believe 
Xenophon, when he tells us that Alkibiades (like the oligarchi- 
cal Kritias, of whom we shall have much to say hereafter) was 
attracted to SokratSs hy iris unrivalled skill of dialectical con- 
versation— his suggestive influence over the minds of his 
hearers, in eliciting new thoughts and combinations — his 
mastery of apposite and homely illustrations — his power of 
seeing far beforehaird the end of a long cross-examination — his 
ironical affectation of ignorance, whereby the humiliation of 
opponents was rendered only the more complete, when they 
were convicted of inconsistency and contradiction out of their 
own answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were in 
themselves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was oae of peculiar 
value to those who proposed to take the lead in public debate j 
with which view both these ambitious young men tried to 
catch the knack from Sokratfis,® and to copy his formidable 

* Plutarch, AlldbiadSs, c. lo. 

® See the description in the Protagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317. 

® See Xenophon, Memomb. L a, ia-24, 39-47. 

ICpirfar fiii/ «a\ ‘AfuctpidBris, oiic ipiaxoi^os aAroTr 'SmKpirmfS, &fU\fp(rdrriVf 
. XP<f>'a>' airf, eiSis ipxvs Ap/aj/cdTi rpoeirrtlyttt rvs 
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string of iiitevrogalions. Both of them doubtless involuntarily 
respected the poor, self-sufficing, honest, temperate, and brave 
citizen, in whom this eminent talent resided; especially 
ALkibiadfis, who not only owed his life to the generous valour 
of Sokratfis at I’oticliea, but had also learnt in that service to 
admire the iron physical frame of the philosopher in his 
armour, enduring hunger, cold, and hardship.^ But we are 
not to suppose that either of them came to Sokrates with the 
purpose of hearing and obeying his precepts on matters of 
duty, or receiving from him a new plan of life. They came 
partly to gratify an intellectual appetite, partly to acquire a 
stock of words and ideas, with facility of argumentative 
handling, suitable for their after-purpose as public speakers. 
Subjects moral, political, and intellectual, served as the theme 
sometimes of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in the society 
of all these sophists — ]?rodikus and Protagoras, not less than 
SokratSs ; for in the Athenian sense of the wor^ Sokrates was 
a sophist as well as the others: and to the rich youths of 
Athens, like Alkibiades and ICritias, such society was highly 
useful.** It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, including 

wdXtms, "Eri yip Suicpirei oiK &Wou riirl ptaKKov ivtx^tpoav 

yea6ai)l rots fMKur'rairpdrrava'iriiroXiriKd .... ’Eirelroll'ui'rdxttrrariii' 
troMmofiimv lnri\afiov icptlrropts etpai, Soiicpdrei /lep oin In vpoirjotrav, 
oiSh yip airots &\\as ilpoPKOv tiro vpocriKBotev, iwhp Sh> iipidprayov i\ty- 
Xdptvoi Toi Si r^s wdheas Kwpterrov, Sysrop (yoKoy iccd ^Kpdrei 

srparv^Sov. Compare Plato, Apolog. Sokrat, c. lo, p. 23 ; c. 22, p. 33. 

Xenophon represents AlkibiadDs and Krilias as frequenting the society of 
Sokrates, for the same reason and with tlic same objects as Plato affirms 
that young men generally went to the Sophists : see Plato, Sophist, c. 20, 
p. 332 D. 

“mm et Soevati (observes Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii. 16) objiciuni coraici, 
docere cam, quomodo pejorem caosnin meliorem reddat ; et contra Tisiaiu 
et Gorgittin similia dioit polliceri Plato.” 

The representation mven by Plato of the great influence acquired by 
Solcialfls over Alkibiades, and of die deference and submission of the latter, 
is plainly not to be taken as historical, even if we had not the more simple 
and trustworthy picture of Xenophon. Isokratfa goes so far as to say that 
Sokratfls was never known by any one as teacher of Alkibiades ; which is 
an exasgeration in the otlier direction (Isoknites, Bnsiris, Or. xi. sect. 6, 

р. 222)! 

^ Plato, Symposion, c. 3S-36, p. 220, &c. ' 

® See the representation given in the Protagoras of Plato, of the temper 
in wliicb the young and wealthy Hippokralfls goes lo seek instruction from 
Protagoras — and of the objects wmoh Proti^oras proposes lo himself in 
imparting the instruodon (Plato, Protagoras, c. 2, p. 310 D ; e. 8, p. 3:6 C ; 

с. 9, p. 318, &c. : compare also Plato, Meno. p. 91, and Gorgias, 0. 4, 
p. 449 E— ^erdng the connexion', in the mind of Goigias, between 
teaching to speak and teaching lo think — Ji.iyeiv kbI ippoyety, Sic,). 

It would not he reasonable to repeat, as true and just, all the polemical 
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mental accomplishments as -vrell as political success : it 
enlarged the range of their understandings, and opened to 
them as ample a vein of literature and criticism as the age 
afforded : it accustomed them to canvass human conduct, with 
the causes and obstructions of human well-being, both public 
and private : — it even suggested to them indirectly lessons of 
duty and prudence from which their social position tended to 
estrange them, and which they would hardly have submitted 
to hear except from the lips of one whom they intellectually 
admired. In learning to talk, they were forced to learn more or 
less to think, and familiarised with the difference between truth 
and error ; nor would an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their 
feelings in the great topics of morals and politics. Their 
thirst for mental stimulus and rhetorical accomplishments had 
thus, as far as it went, a moralising effect, though this was 
rarely their purpose in the pursuit.’- 

charges against those who ore called the Sophists, even as wc find them in 
Plato — without scrutiny and consideration. But modern writers on Grecian 
ufTaits nm down the Sophists even more than Plato did, and take no notice 
of the admissions in tlieir favour which he, though their opponent, is 
perpetually maldng. 

This is a very extensive subject, to which I hope to revert. 

’ I dissent entirely from the judgement of Dr. Thirlwall, who repeats 
what is the usual representation of Sokratfis and the Sophists, depicting 
Alkibiadfis as " ensnared by the Sophists,” while Sokratfis is described as a 
good genius preserving him from their coi-ruptions (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. 
ch. xxiv. pp. 313, 313, 314). I think him also mbUiken when he distin- 
guishes so pointedly Sokrattls from the Sophists — ^when he describes the 
Sophists .as “pretenders to wisdom,” — os “a new school,” — as “te.adiing 
that there was no real difference between truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong,” &c. 

AUthcplausibility that there is in this representation arises from a confusion 
between the original sense, and the modern .sense, of the word Sophist ; the 
latter seemingly first bestowed upon the word by Plato and Aristotle. In the 
common ancient acceptation of the word at Athens, it meant not a school of 
persons profes-sing common doctrines — ^but a class of men bearing the same 
name, because they derived their celebrity from analogous objects of study and 
common intellectual occupation. The .Sophists were men of similar calling 
and pursuits, partly speculative, partly professional } but they differed 
widely from each other, both in method and doctrine. (See for exare^e 
Isokrates cont. Sophista.Sj Orat. xiii. ; Plato, Meno. p. 87 B.) Whoever 
made himself eminent in speculative pursuits, and communicated his 
opinions by public lecture, discussion, or conversation — was called a Sophist, 
wliatever might be the conclusions which he sought to expound or defend. 
The difference between taking monOT, and expounding gratuitously, on 
which Sokrat&s himself was so fond of dwelling (Xeni^on, Memor. i. 6, 
is), has plainly no essential bearing on the case. When .dBschinSs the 
orator reminds the Diknsts, “ Recollect that you Athenians put to death 
ths Sophist SokraiUst because he was shown to have been the teacher of 
Kritias ” (.^schin, cont. Timarcb, c, 34, p, 74}, he uses the word ip its 
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AlkibiadSs, full of impulse and ambition of every kind, 
enjoyed the conversation of all the eminent talkers and lecturers 
to be found in Athens, that of Sokrates most of all and most 
frequently. The philosopher became greatly attached to him, 
and doubtless lost no opportunity of inculcating on him salutary 
lessons, as far as could be done vvithout disgusting the pride 

natural and true Athenian sense. He had no point to make against 
SokratSs, who had then been dead more than forty years — ^but he describes 
him by his profession or occupation, just os he would have said, Hip^okralis 
the physician^ Pheidias the sculptor, &c. Dionysius of Halikarn. calls 
both Plato and Isokratfis sophists (Ars Rhetor. De Compos. Verborum, 
p. 2oS R.). The Nubes of Aristophanes, and the defences put forth by 
Plato and Xenophon, show that Sokratds was not only called by the name 
Sophist, but regarded just in the same light as that in which Dr. Thirlwall 
presents to us what he calls “ the new School of the Sophists ” — as “ a cor- 
luptor of youth, indifferent to truth or falsehood, right or wrong,” &c. See 
a striking passage in the Politicos of Plato, c. 3S, p. 299 B. Wlioevcr 
thinks (as I think) that these accusations were falsely advanced against 
Sokrat£s, will be careful how he advances them against the general 
profession to which Sokrates belonged. 

That there were unprincipled and immoral men among the class of 
Sophists, (as there are and always have been among schoolmasters, pro- 
fessors, lawyers, &c., andall bodies of men,) I do not doubt ; in what pro- 
portion, we cannot determine. But the extreme hardsliip of passing a 
sweeping condemnation on the great body of intellectual teachers at Athens, 
and canonising exclusively Sokratfis and his followers — ^will be felt when 
•we recollect, that the well-known Apologue, called the Choice of IlerctUes, 
•was the work of the Sophist Prodikns, and his liivourite theme of lecture 
(y^Dopbon, Manor. 11 . 1, 21-34). To this day, that Apologue remains 
wifliout a superior, for tlie impressive simplicity with which it presents one 
of the most important points of view of moral obligation : and it has huen 
embodied in a greater number of books of elementary morality than anything 
of Sokralds, Pkto, or Xenophon. To treat the author of that Apologue, 
and the class to which he belonged, as teaching “ that there was no real 
diflerence between right and wron^, truth and falseliood,” &c., is a criticism 
not in harmony with the just and liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall’s history. 

I will add that Plato himself, in a very important passage of the Republic 
(vi. c. 6, 7, p. 492-493), refutes the imputation against the Sophists of 
being specially the corruptors of youth. I-Ie represents them as inculcating 
upon their youthful pupils that morality which was received as line and ju.st 
in thar age and society— nothing better, nothing worse. The grand cor- 
TUptor (be says) is society itself: the Sophists merely repeat the voice and 
judgement of society. Without inquiring at present how far Plato or 
Sol^t^s were right in condemning the received morality of their country- 
men, I must fiilly accept his assertion that the great body of the conlein- 
lioraty professional teachers taught what was considered good morality 
among file Athenian public : there wore doubtless some who taught a 
better morality, others who taught a worse. And this may be said witli equal 
truli of the great body of professional teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenimhon enumerates various causes to which he ascribes the corruption 
of thecharacterofAlkibiodfis— wealth, rank, personal beauty, flatterers, itc.} 
but he does not name the Sophists among them (Memorab. i, 2, 24, 2;). 
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of a haughty and spoilt youth who was looking forward to the 
celebrity of public life. But unhappily his lessons never pro- 
duced any serious effect, and ultimately became even distasteful 
to the pupil. The whole life of Alkibiades attests how faintly 
the sentiment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing 
in his mind — how much the ends which he pursued were 
dictated by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandisement. 
In the later part of life. Solutes was marked out to public 
hatred by his enemies, as havmg been the teacher of Alkibiades 
and Kritias. And if we could be so unjust as to judge of the 
morality of the teacher by that of these two pupils, we should 
certainly rank him among the worst of the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at which 
it was permitted to look forward to an ascendent position in 
public life, Alkibiadfis came forward with a reputation stained 
by private enormities, and with a number of enemies created 
by his insolent demeanour. But this did not hinder him from 
stepping into that position to which his ranlc, connexions, and 
club-partisans, afforded him introduction ; nor was he slow in 
displaying his extraordinary energy, decision, and capacity of 
command. From the beginning to the end of his eventful 
political life, ho showed a combination of boldness in design, 
resource in contrivance, and vigour in execution — not surpassed 
by any one of his contemporary Greeks : and what distinguished 
him from all, was his extraordinary flexibility of character,^ and 
consummate power of adapting himself to new habits, new 
necessities, and new persons, whenever circumstances required. 
Like Themistokles — whom he resembled as well in ability and 
vigour as in want of public principle and in recklessness about 
means — Alkibiades was essentially a man of action. Eloquence 
was in him a secondary quality subordinate to action; and 
though he possessed enough of it for his purposes, his speeches 
were distinguished only for pertinence of matter, often im- 
perfectly expressed, at least according to the high standard of 
Athens.** But his career affords a memorable example of 

1 Cornel. Nepos, Alcibiad. c. i ; Salyrus apud Athenieuin, sii. p. 534 ; 
Plutarch, Alkilwd. c. 23. 

OS yhp rowiniv Set, toiovtos el/t’ iyd, says Odysseus in the PhiloktetSs 
of Sophokles. 

^ I follow the criticistn which Plutarch cites from Theophrastus, seem- 
ingly discriminating and measured ; much more trustworthy than the vogue 
eulogy of Nepos, or even of Domosthends (of course not from his own know- 
ledge, upon the eloquence of Alkibiades (Flutaicb, Alkib. c. 10) ; Plutardi, 
Keipubl. Gerend. Pra^ept. c. 8, p. 804. 

Antislhcnds— companion and pupil of SokratSs, and orivinalor of what is 
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splendid qualities both for action and command, ruined and 
turned into instruments of mischief by the utter want of 
morality, public and private. A strong tide of individual 
hatred was thus roused against him, as well from meddling 
citizens whom he had insulted, as from rich men whom his 
ruinous ostentation outshone. For his exorbitant volimtary 
expenditure in the public festivals, transcending the largest 
measure of private fortune, satisfied discerning men that he 
would reimburse himself by plundering the public, and even, 
if opportunity offered, by overthrowing^ the constitution to 
make himself master of the persons and properties of his fellow- 
citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem to any one ; 
and sooner or later, among a public like that of Athens, so 
much accumulated odium and suspicion was sure to bring a 
public man to ruin, in spite of the strongest admiration for 
his capacity. He was always the object of very conflicting 
sentiments : “ the Athenians desired him, hated him, but still 
wished to have him,”— was said in the latter years of his life 
by a contemporary poet — while we find also another pithy 
precept delivered in regard to him — “You ought not to keep a 
lion’s whelp in jrour city at all j but if you choose to keep him, 
you must submit yourself to his behaviour." * Athens had to 

called the Cynic philosrahy — contemporary and personally acquainted with 
Alkibiad^ — was full of admiration for his extreme personal beauty, and 
pronounced him to be strong, manly, and audacious — ^but unschooled — 
iiralSfvrov. His scandals about the lawless life of AlkibiadSs, however, 
exceed what we can reasonably admit, even from a contemporary (Anti- 
sthenSs ap. Athenseum, v. p. 220, xii. p. 534). AntislhenSs hod composed 
a dialogue, called Alkibiades (Diog. LaSrt. vi. l^). 

See the collection of the Fragmenta Antisthenis (by A. G. Winclcclmann, 
Zurich, i8i| 2, p. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day — Eupolis, Aristophanes, PherekratSs, and 
others — seem to have been abundant in their jests and libels against the 
excesses of Alkibiadds, real or supposed. There was a talc, untrue, but 
current in common tradition, that AlkibiadSs, who was not a man to suffer 
himself to be insulted with impunity, had drowned En^lis iu the sea, in 
revenge for his comedy of the Baptse. See Meinekc,Tragra. Com, Gr®. 
EupoUdis Bdirrat and K^Kaxts (voL ii. p, 447-ij94) and Aristophanes 
TpulidKris, p. 1166: also Meineke’s first volume, Historiu Crilica Cornice. 
Gr®c. p. 124-136 ; and the Disserlat. xix. in Buttmami’s Mythologus, on 
the Bapt® and the Cofyttia. 

Thucyd. vi, 15. Compare Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Prmc. c. 4, p. 800. 
The sketu which Plato draws (in the first three chapters of the nintli Book 
of the Republic) of the citizen who erects himself into a despot and enslaves 
his fellow-citizens — exactly suits the character of AlkibiadSs. See also the 
same treatise, vi. 6-8, p. 491-494, and the preface of Schleiermachet to his 
German translation of the Platonic dialogue called Alkibiad€s the first. 

* Aristophan. Ron®. 1445-1453 ; Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 16 ; Plutorclt, 
Nikias, c. 9. 
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feel the force of his energy, as an exile and enemy j but the 
great harm which he did to her was, in his capacity of adviser 
— awakening in his countrymen the same thirst for showy, 
rapacious, uncertain, perilous aggrandisement which dictated 
his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiades now for the first time, I have some- 
what anticipated on future chapters, in order to present a 
general idea of his character, hereafter to be illustrated. But 
at the moment which we have now reached (March, 420 B.c.) 
the lion’s whelp was yet young, and had neither acquired his 
entire strength, nor disclosed his full-grown claws. 

He began to put himself forward as a party leader, seemingly 
not long before the peace of Nikias. The political traditions 
hereditary in his family, as in that of his relation Perikles, were 
democratical : his grandfather Alkibiades had been vehement 
in his opposition to the Peisistratids, and had'even afterwards 
publicly renounced an established connexion of hospitality with 
the Lacedssmonian government, from strong antipathy to them 
on political grounds. But Alkibiadfes himself, in commencing 
political life, departed from this family tradition, and presented 
himself as a partisan of oligarchical and philo-Laconian senti- 
ment — doubtless far more consonant to his natural temper 
than the democratical. He thus started in the same general 
party with Nikias, and with Thessalus son of Kim6n, who 
afterwards became his bitter opponents. And it was in part 
probably to put himself on a par with them, that he took the 
marked step of trying to revive the ancient family tie of 
hospitality with Sparta, which his grandfather had broken olf.^ 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar solicitude for 
the good treatment of the Spartan captives, during their 
detention at Athens. Many of them being of high family at 
Sparta, he naturally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as, 
upon the favourable sympathies of their countrymen, whenever 
they should be restored. He advocated both the peace and 
the alliance with Sparta, and the restoration of her Captives. 
Indeed he not only advocated these measures, but tendered 
his services, and was eager to be employed, as the agent of 
Sparta, for carrying them through at Athens. From such 
selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, and especially from the 
expectation of acquiring, through the agency of the restored 

1 Thucyd. V. 43, vi. 90 5 Isokratfis, De Blgis, Or. rvi. p. 352, sect. 
27-30. 

Flutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14) carelessly represents Alkibiades as being 
actually proxenus of Sparta at Athens. , 

vni„ viT. V 
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captives, the title of Proxenus of Sparta — Alkibiades thus 
became a partisan of the blind and gratuitous philo-Laconiaii 
concessions of Nikias. But tlie captives on their return were 
either unable, or unwilling, to carry the point which he wished ; 
while the authorities at Sparta rejected all his advances — not 
without a contemptuous sneer at the idea of confiding important 
political interests to the care of a youth chiefly known for 
ostentation, profligacy, and insolence. That the Spartans 
should thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their 
extreme reverence both for old age and for strict' discipline. 
They naturally preferred Nikias and Laches, whose prudence 
would commend, if it did not originally suggest, their mistrust 
of the new claimant. Nor liad Alkibiades yet shown the 
mighty movement of which he was capable. But this con- 
temptuous refusal from the Spartans stung him so to the quick, 
that, making an entire revolution in his political course,^ he 
immediately threw himself into anti-Laconian politics with an 
energy and ability which he was not before known to possess. 

The moment was favourable, since the recent death of 
Kleon, for a new political leader to espouse this side; and 
was rendered still more favourable by the conduct of the 
Lacedsemonians. Month after month passed, remonstrance 
after remonstrance was addressed, yet not one of the restitutions 
prescribed by the treaty in favour of Athens had yet been 
accomplished. Alkibiades had therefore ample pretext for 
altering his tone respecting the Spartans — and for denouncing 
them as deceivers who had broken their solemn oaths, abusing 
the generous confidence of Athens. Under his present anti- 
pathies, his attention naturally turned to Argos, in which city 
he possessed some powerful friends and family guests. The 
condition of that city, disengaged by the expiration of the 
peace with Sparta, opened a possibility of connexion with 
Athens — a policy now strongly recommended by Alkibiades, 
who insisted that Sparta was playing false with the Athenians, 
merely in order to keep their hands tied until she had attacked 
and put down Argos separately. This particular argument 
had less force when it was seen tliat Argos acquired new and 
powerful allies — Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth; but on the 

r Thucyd. v. 43 . 01 (livroi hXKii Kci tppoj^/uxn tpcKarttic&v ^vamiovn, 

Sti JkoK^eundnot Sth Ni/rfou Kai Aaxtrros twpa^av rin iriroMs, aMv Sia t1i>' 
veirriTa ivepiSinres icat Kcerk rifv •aahailn/ irpa^evlav trore oiiriat oi nn'fia'iui- 
'TfSf Tov irdmirov SarenrAvros airhs robs Ak vAtffov avrwv aixfit^t&T0V9 
6spaireiaty SuKaeira &i/<a'eticra(r6ar TlavraxABei/ re vo/d^oiv AKaortroO- 
<r$ai rA re irpHrou Aanreiicev, &c. 
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other hand, such acquisitions rendered Argos positively more 
valuable as an ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much however the inclination towards Argos, 
but the growing wrath against Sparta, which furthered the 
philo-Argeian plans of Alkibiadfes. And when the Lacedte- 
monian envoy Aiadromedfis arrived at Athens from Boeotia, 
tendering to the Athenians the mere ruins of Panaktum in 
exchange for Pylus, — when it further became known that the 
Spartans Jhad already concluded a special alliance with the 
Boeotians without consulting Athens — the unmeasured ex- 
pression of displeasure in the Athenian Ekklesia showed Alki- 
biades that the time was now come for bringing on a substantive 
decision. While he lent his own voice to strengthen the dis- 
content against Sparta, he at the same time despatched a 
private intimation to his correspondents at Argos, exhorting 
them, under assurances of success and promise of his o^vn 
strenuous aid, to send without delay an embassy to Athens in 
conjunction with the Mantineians and Eleians, requesting to 
be admitted as Athenian allies. The Argeians received this 
intimation at the very moment when their citizens Eustrophus 
and ^son were negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of the 
peace j having been sent thither under great uneasiness lest 
Argos should be left without allies, to contend single-handed 
against the Lacedaemonians. But no sooner was the unexpected 
chance held out to them of alliance with Athens — a former 
friend, a democracy like their own, an imperial state at sea, yet 
not interfering tvith their own primacy in Peloponnesus — than 
they became careless of Eustrophus and .<Eson, and despatched 
forthwith to Athens the embassy advised. It was a joint 
embassy, Argeian, Eleian and Mantineian.^ The alliance 
between these three cities had already been rendered more 
intimate, by a second treaty concluded since that treaty to 
which Corinth was a party — though Corinth had refused all 
concern in the second.® 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the harsh 
repulse of their envoy Andromed6s, and probably warned by 
reports from Nikias and their other Athenian friends pf the 
crisis impending respecting alliance between Athens and Argos. 
Accordingly they sent off without a moment's delay three 
citizens extremely popular at Athens® — Philocbaridas, Leon 
and Endius j with full powers to settle all matters of difference. 

^ Thucyd. v, 43. ® Thucyd. v. 48. 

® Thu^d. V. 44. ‘AijtlKorro St Kcil JutictSiuiimilav icarik 

rdxos, &C. 
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The envoys were instructed to deprecate all alliance of Athens 
with Argos — to explain that the alliance of Sparta with Bceotia 
had been concluded without any purpose or possibility of evil 
to Athens — and at the same time to renew the demand that 
Pylus should be restored to them in exchange for the demolished 
Fanaktum. Such was still the confidence of the Lacedsemo- 
nians in the strength of assent at Athens, that they did not yet 
despair of obtaining an affirmative, even to this very unequal 
proposition. And when the three envoys, under the introduc- 
tion and advice of Nikias, had their first interview with the 
Athenian senate, preparatory to an audience before the public 
assembly, — the impression which they made, on stating that 
they came with full powers of settlement, was highly favourable. 
It was indeed so favourable, that Alkibiades became alarmed 
lest if they made the same statement in the public assembly, 
holding out the prospect of some trifling concessions, the philo- 
Laconian party might determine public feeling to accept a 
compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance with 
Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to a 
'singular manoeuvre. One of the Lacedaimouian envoys, 
Endius, was his private guest, by an ancient and particular 
intimacy subsisting between their two families.^ This probably 
assisted in procuring for him a secret interview with the envoys, 
and enabled him to address them with greater eflect, on the day 
before the meeting^ of the public assembly, and without the 
knowledge of Nikias. Pic accosted them in the tone of a 
friend of Sparta, anxious that their proposition should succeed ; 
but he intimated that they would find the public assembly 
turbulent and angry, very different from the tranquil demeanour 
of the senate : so that if they proclaimed themselves to have 
come with full, powers of settlement, the people would burst 
out with fury, to act upon their fears and bully them into 
extravagant concessions. He therefore, strongly urged them 
to declare that they had come, not with any full powers of 
settlement, but merely to explain, discuss, and report: the 
people would then find that they could gain nothing by in- 
timidation — explanations would be heard, and disputed points 
be discussed with temper — while he (AlkibiadSs) would speak 
emphatically in their favour. He would advise, and felt confi- 
dent that he could persuade, the Athenians to restore Pylus-^ 
a step which his opposition had hitherto been the chief means 
of preventing. He gave them his solemn pledge — confirmed 
^ Thucyd. viii. 6. 
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by an oath, according to Plutarch — that he would adopt this 
conduct, if they would act upon his counsel.^ The envoys 
were much struck with the apparent sagacity of these sugges- 
tions,® and still more delighted to find that the man from whom 
they anticipated the most formidable opposition was prepared 
to speak in their favour. His language obtained with them, 
probably, the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch 
as he had volunteered his services to become the political agent 
of Sparta, only a few months before ; and he appeared now to 
be simply resuming that policy. They were sure of the support 
of Nikias and his party, under all circumstances : if, by com- 
plying with the recommendation of Alkibiadfis, they could gain 
/its strenuous advocacy and influence also, they fancied that 
their cause was sure of success. Accordingly, they agreed to 
act upon his suggestion, not only without consulting, but with- 
out even warning, Nikias — whidi was exactly what Alkibiadfis 
desired, and had probably required them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys were 
mtroducedj upon which Alkibiades himself, in a tone of 
peculiar mildness, put the question to them, upon what footing 
they came ? ® what powers they brought with them ? They 
immediately declared that they had bought no full powers 
for treating and settlement, but only came to explain and 
discuss. Nothing could exceed the astonishment with which 
their declaration was heard. The senators present, to whom 
these envoys a day or two before had pubUcly declared the 
distinct contrary ; the assembled people, who, made aware of 
that previous affirmation, had come prepared to hear the 
ultimatum of Sparta from their lips j lastly, most of all, Nikias 
liimself — their confidential agent and probably their host at 
Athens — who had doubtless announced them as plenipotenti- 
aries, and concerted with them the management of their case 

^ Thucyd. v. 45. Mii^t'cn'aTai Si vpbs avrois roiivSe ri 6 ’A\ia 0 uiSiis- 
robs AaKeSatfuipiovs wtiSfi, srlariv airoTs Sois, flv jiii jjuoXoT^v&Krii' ip 
S'/ifia airoKpdrropes IjKttP, IIiJAov re abrois iiroBiiirety (vefireiP y&p 
airis ’Aflijvolouj, Sirttep kciX vvp iprAiyeip) koI TSXAa (vPoMAfeip. 
fiovKi/iepox Si airot/s Nixlau re iworr^(rai raSra (irpaTre, leal has, ip rf 
Siifitp SiafittXiiP airobs hs ovSip iKsiBis ip Hxavertp, oiSc 
yaverip obSevore raird, robs ‘Apyetovs (ufi/idxous seoi-hif^. 

* Plutarch (AlMbiad. c. 14). ToSto B’ eJiriij' ipKOVS SSaitep airais, 
koA ixerimpiitep isrb rov Nudov sraprdpacn stierreioprifs etir^, Mat Bavpid^op- 
ras &/ia rijP Setpirtirit Kiel ffipecrip, &s ob rob rvxdi^as ApSpbs 
oberap. Again, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 

® Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14. 'Epairiiftepai S’ bvb roS 'AAiaffulSov srdpp 
ftXapBpdira's, iip’ dts it^iyp,ipoe royxdpovfftp, oi'K bfairav BiiceiP airo- 
Kpdrapes, 
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before the assembly — all were alike astounded, and none kneAv 
what to make of the words just heard. But the indignation 
of the people equalled their astonishment. There was an 
unanimous burst of wrath against the standing faithlessness 
and duplicity of I,aced£emonians ; never saying the same thing 
two days together. To crown tlie whole, Alldbiades himself 
affected to share all the surprise of the multitude, and was even 
the loudest of them all in invectives against the envoys; de- 
nouncing Lacedsemonian perfidy and evil designs in language 
far more bitter than he had ever employed before. Nor was 
this all:^ he took advantage of the vehement acclamation 
which welcomed his invectives to propose that the Argeian 
envoys should be called in and the alliance with Argos con- 
cluded forthwith. And this would certainly have been done, 
if a'remarkable phasnomenon — an earthquake — had not occurred 
to preveirt it ; causing the assembly to be adjourned to the 
next day, pursuant to a religious scruple then recognised as 
paramount. 

This remarkable anecdote comes in all its main circumstances 
from ThucydidSs. It illustrates forcibly that unprincipled 
character which will be found to attach to AlkibiadSs tlirough 
life, and presents indeed an unblushing combination of im- 
pudence and fraud, which we cannot better describe than by 
saying that it is exactly in the vein of Fielding’s Jonathan 
Wild. In depicting Kleon and Hyperbolus, historians vie with 
each other in strong language to mark the impudence which 
is said to have been their peculiar characteristic. Now we 
have no particular facts before us to measure the amount of 
truth in this, though as a general charge it is sufficiently 
credible. But we may affirm, with full assurance, that none 
of the much-decried demagogues of Athens — not one of those 
sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, ropes, pollard, and other com- 
modities, upon whom Aristophanes heaps so many excellent 
jokes — ever surpassed, if they ever equalled, the impudence 
of this descendant of jEakus and Zeus in liis manner of over- 
reaching and disgracing the LacedEEmonian envoys. These 
latter, it must be added, display a carelessness of public faith 
and consistency — a facility in publicly unsaying what they have 
just before publicly said — and a treachery towards their own 
confidential agent — which is truly surprising, and goes far to 

1 Thucyd. v. 45. OJ ’A$^vtuot oixiri ivelxovra, 4 a ,\4 toS 'AAKijBidSov 
jU&Wor If vpirepov KaTa^a»V'ro$ tuv AaKeSai/iovtav, 
iaiicovip re uaX ^aav ei$iis vapayayeiir robs 'Apyetovs, &c. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14 ; and Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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justify the general charge of habitual duplicity so often alleged 
against the Lacedsemonian character.^ 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens immedi- 
ately : but this opportune earthquake gave Nikias a few hours 
to recover from his unexpected overthrow. In the assembly 
of the next day, he still contended that the friendship of Sparta 
was preferable to that of Argos, and insisted on the prudence 
of postponing all consummation of engagement witli the latter 
imtil the real intentions of Sparta, now so contradictory and 
inexplicable, should be made clear. He contended that the 
position of Athens, in regard to the peace and alliance, was 
that of superior honour and advantage — the position of Sparta, 
one of comparative disgrace : Athens had thus a greater interest 
than Sparta in maintaining what had been concluded. But 
he at the same time admitted that a distinct and peremptory 
explanation must be exacted from Sparta as to her intentions, 
and he requested the people to send himself with some other 
colleagues to demand it. The LacedEemonians should be 
apprised that Argeian envoys were already present in Athens 
with proposition."!, and that the Athenians might already have 
concluded this alliance, if they could have permitted themselves 
to do wrong to the existing alliance with Sparta. But the 
Lacedaemonians, if their intentions were honourable, must show 
it forthwith — i. By restoring Panaktum, not demolished, but 
standing. 2. By restoring Amphipolis also. 3. By renouncing 
their special alliance with the Boeotians, unless the Boeotians 
on their side chose to become parties to the peace with Athens." 

The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the recommendation 
of Nikias, invested him with the commission which he required; 
a remarkable proof, after the overpowering defeat of the pre- 
ceding day, how strong was the bold which he still retained 
upon them, and how sincere their desire to keep on the best 
terms with Sparta. This was a last chance granted to Nikias 
and his policy — a perfectly fair chance, since all that was asked 
of Sparta was just — but it forced him to bring matters to a 
decisive issue with her, and shut out all further evasion. His 
mission to Sparta failed altogether ; .the influence of Kleobfllus 
and Xenargs, the anti-Atheirian Ephors, was found predominant, 
so that not one of his demands was complied with. And even 
when he formally announced that unless Sparta renounced her 
special alliance TOth the Boeotians or compelled the Boeotians 
to accept the peace with Athens, the Athenians would immedi- 

^ Euripid. Andtomadi. 44S-4SS »■ Herodot. ix. 54 ; Thucyd. iv. 50. 

® Thucyd. V. 46. 
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ately contract alliance with Argos — the menace produced no 
effect. He could only obtain, and that too as a personal 
favour to himself, that the oaths as they stood should be 
formally renewed ; an empty concession, which covered but 
faintly the humiliation of his retreat to Athens. The Athenian 
assembly listened to his report with strong indignation against 
the Lacedseinonians, and with marked displeasure even against 
himself, as the great author and voucher of this unperformed 
treaty ; while Alkibiades was permitted to introduce the envoys 
{already at hand in the city), from Argos, Mantineia, and Elis, 
with whom a pact was at once concluded^ 

The words of this convention, which Thucydidfis gives us 
doubtless from the record on the public column, comprise 
two engagements — one for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, have 
concluded a treaty of peace by sea and by land, without fraud 
or mischief, each for themselves and for the allies over whom 
each exercise empire.^ [The express terms in which these 
stales announce themselves as imperial states and their allies 
as dependencies, deserve notice. No such words appear in 
the treaty between Athens and Lacedsemon. I have already 
mentioned that the main ground of discontent on the part 
of Mantineia and Elis towards Sparta, wets connected with 
their imperial power.] 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other for 
purposes of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, shall be 
allies with each other for one hundred years. If any enemy 
shall invade Attica, the three contracting cities shall lend the 
most vigorous aid in their power at the invitation of Athens. 
Should the forces of the invading city damage Attica and then 
retire, the three will proclaim that city their enemy and attack 
it; neither of the four shall in that case suspend the war, 
without consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations are imposed upon Athens, in case 
Argos, Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant passage to 
troops through their own territory or the territory of allies over 
whom they may at the time be exercising command, either by 
land or sea, unless upon joint resolution.® 

^ Thuqrd. v. 46 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. ro. 

® TjTlucyd. V. 47. ivip ir<liSv atruv Ka\ ray ipxovcriy ^Kdrepoi, 

* Thucyd, v. 47. ksI ray (vfi/tdxav Sy tkv ^pxiaifty iKaffroi, The 
tense and phrase here deserve notice, as contrasted with the phrose in the 
former part of the treaty — rSy (uftfcdxay Sy lipxov<r^y lactrepoi. 
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In case auxiliary troops shall be required and sent under this 
treaty, the city sending shall furnish their maintenance for the 
space of thirty days, from the day of their entrance upon the 
territory of the city requiring. Should their services be needed 
for a longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their main- 
tenance, at the rate of three .dEginsean oboli for each hoplite, 
light-armed or archer, and of one .^gineean drachma or six 
oboli for each horseman, per day. The city requiring shall 
possess the command, so long as the service required shall 
be in her territory. But if any expedition shall be undertaken 
by joint resolution, then the command shall be shared equally 
between all. 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths — by whom ? where ? 
when ? in what words ? how often ? they were to be taken. 
Athens was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies ; but 
Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, were 
to swear by separate cities. The oaths were to be renewed 
every four j^ears ; by Athens, within thirty days before each 
Olympic festival, at Argos, Elis, and Mantineia j by these three 
cities, at Athens, ten days before each festival of the greater 
Panathenaea. “ The words of the treaty of peace and alliance, 
and the oaths sworn, shall be engraven on stone columns, and 
put up in the temples of each of the four cities — and also upon 
a brazen column, to be put up by joint cost, at Olympia, for 
the festival now approaching.” 

"The four cities may by joint consent make any change 
they please in the provisions of this treaty, without violating 
their oaths.” 1 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater 
degree of complication into the grouping and association of 
the Grecian cities than had ever before been known. The 
ancient Spartan confederacy, and the Athenian empire, still 
subsisted. A peace had been concluded between them, 
ratified by the formal vote of the majority of the confederates, 
yet not accepted by several of the minority. Not merely 
peace, but also special alliance had been concluded between 
Athens aird Sparta j and a special alliance between Sparta and 
Boeotia. Corinth, member of the Spartan confederacy, was 
also member of a defensive alliance with Argos,' Mantineia, 
and Elis ] which three states had concluded a more intimate 

The clause imposing actual obligation to hinder the pMsage of troops, 
required to he left open for application to the actual time. 

* Thucjrd. V. 47. 
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alliance, first with each other (without Corinth), and now 
recently with Athens. Yet both Athens and Sparta still re- 
tained the alliance' concluded between themselves, without 
formal rupture on either side, though Athens still complained 
that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations whatever 
subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens and 
Boeotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days’ notice. 
Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in spite of 
repeated solicitation from the Argeians, to join the new alliance 
of Athens with Argos : so that no relations subsisted between 
Corintli and Athens; while the Corinthians began, though 
faintly, to resume their former tendencies towards Sparta.^ 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which particulars 
have just been given, was concluded not long before the 
Olympic festival of the goth Olympiad or 420 b.c. ; the festival 
being about the beginning of July, tlic treaty might be in 
May.® That festival was memorable, on more than one 
ground. It was the first which had been celebrated since 
the conclusion of the peace, the leading clause of which had 
been expressly introduced to guarantee to all Greeks free 
access to the great Pan-Hellenic temples, with liberty of sacri- 
ficing, consulting the oracle, and witnessing the matches. For 
the last eleven years, including two Olympic festivals, Athens 
herself, and apparently all the numerous allies of Athens, had 
been excluded from sending their solemn legations or Thefiries, 
and from attending as spectators, at the Olympic games.* Now 
that such exclusion was removed, and that the Eleian heralds 
(who came to announce the approaching games and proclaim 
the truce connected with them) again trod the soil of Attica, — 
the visit of the Athenians was felt both by themselves and by 

' Thucyd. v. 48. 8 Thucyd. v. 48-50, 

» VaTnOiyrav Se (c«l ’OAv/tirfacrj x<»Ak 5 >' neiyv ‘OAu/tirlois rots 

sovl (Thucyd. v. 47) — ^woids of the treaty. 

^ iDorieus of Rhodes was victor in the Pankration, both in Olyinp. 88 
and 89 (428-424 B.C.]. Rhodes was included among the tributary olues of 
Adiens. But the athletes who came to contend were privileged and (as it 
were) sacri^ persons, who were never molc&led or hindered from coming 
to the_ festival, if they chose to. come, under any stale of war. Their in- 
violability was never disturbed even down to the harsh Tjroceedtng of 
Aratus (Plutarch, Aiatus, c. 28). 

But this does not prove that Rhodian visitors generally, or a Rhodian 
Thedry, could have come to Ohonpia between 431-421 iu safety. 

From the presence of individuals, even as spectators, Utile can be 
tofcned 5 because even at Uiis very Olympic festival of 420 b.c., Lidias the 
Spartan was mesent as a spectator — thoiwh all Laoedsemonians were 
formally excluded by proclamation of the Eleians (Thuiyd. v. so). 
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others as a novelty. No small curiosity was entertained to 
see what figure the The6ry of Athens would make as to show 
and splendour. Nor were there wanting spiteful rumours, 
that Athens had been so much impoverished by the war, as 
to be prevented from appearing with appropriate magnificence 
at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 

Alkibiad& took pride in silencing these surmises, as well as 
in glorifying his own name and person, by a display more 
imposing than had ever been previously beheld. He had 
already distinguished himself in the local festivals and liturgies 
of Athens by an ostentation surpassing Athenian rivals : but he 
now felt himself standing forward as the champion and leader 
of Athens before Greece. He had discredited his political 
rival NikiaSj given a new direction to the politics of Athens by 
the Argeian alliance, and was about to commence a series of 
intra-Feloponnesian operations against the Lacedaemonians. 
On all these grounds he determined that his first appearance 
on the plain of Olympia should impose upon all beholders. 
The Athenian Thedry, of which he was a member, was set out 
with first-rate splendour, and with the amplest show of golden 
ewers, censers, &c., for the public sacrifice and procession.^ 
But when the chariot-races came on, Alkibiadfis himself 
appeared as competitor at his own cost — not merely with one 
well-equipped cliariot and four, which the richest Greeks had 
hitherto counted as an extraordinary personal glory, but with 
the prodigious number of seven distinct chariots, each with a 
team of four horses. And so superior was their quality, that 
one of his chariots gained a first prize, and another a second 
prize, so that Alkibiadds was twice crowned with sprigs of the 
sacred olive-tree, and twice proclaimed by the herald. Another 
of his seven chariots also came in fourth: but no crown or 
proclamation (it seems) was awarded to any after the second in 
order. We must recollect that he had competitors from all 
parts of Greece to contend against — not merely private men, 
but even despots and governments. Nor was this all. The 
tent which the Athenian Thedrs provided for their countrymen 
visitors to the games, was handsomely adorned ; but a separate 
tent which AlkibiadSs himself provided for a public banquet 
to celebrate his triumph, together with the banquet itself, was 
set forth on a scale still more stately and expensive. The rich 
allies of Athens — Ephesus, Chios, and Lesbos — are said to 

Of the taste and elegance with which these exhibitions were usually 
got up in Athens, surpassing generally every other city in Greece, see a 
remarkable testimony in Xenophon, Memorabil. iii. 3, 12, 
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have lent him their aid in enhancing this display. It is highly 
probable that they would bo glad to cultivate his favour, as he 
had now become one of the first men in Athens, and was in 
an ascendent course. But we must further recollect that they, 
as well as Athens, had been excluded from the Olympic 
festival, so that their own feelings on first returning might 
well prompt them to take a genuine interest in this imposing 
reappearance of the Ionic race at the common sanctuary of 
Hellas. 

Five years afterwards, on an important discussion which will 
be hereafter described, Alkibiad^s maintained publicly before 
the Athenian assembly that his unparalleled Olympic display 
had produced an effect upon the Grecian mind highly bene- 
ficial to Athens;' dissipating the suspicions entertained that 

^ Thucyd. vi. i6. Ol yhp "EXA.)|»es koI iir^p Siyapup iiet^a fi/iay t^v v6\iv 

ivilitffav ifiUy Siairpevet rijs *OXitfiirla^e 0ea>plaSf vpirepov i\vl^ovTes 
avriiv KaTaireiro\efiriirBar SiSri Hpiuvra fiev ewrh KaB^Kct, Sira oiStls iru 
ISi^Ttis vpSrepov, Ivlictiira ital Seircpot /tai rirapros iywSiaiv, leal rSXAa 
i^tas rljs ytmjs mpeimtvairdpiiv. 

The full force of this grandiose display cannot be felt unless we bring to 
our minds the special position both of Athens and the Athenian allies 
towards ObTnpia — and of AUdbiadfe himself towards Athens, Argos, and 
the rest of Greece — in the first Imlf of the year 420 b.c. 

Alkibiad^s obtained from Euripides the honour of an epinikian ode, or 
song of triumph, to celebrate this event ; of which a few lines are preserved 
by Plutarch (Alkib. c. ll). It is curious that the poet alleges Alkibiadfis 
to have been first, second, and / 4 >ref, in the course ; while AlkibiadSs him- 
self, more modest and doubtless more exact, pretends only to first, second, 
and fourth. Eviripidfis informs us that Alkibiudfis was crowned twice and 
proclaimed twice — Sir trrfipSdpr’ iKalif Kipvm 0o^v rrapaSovyat, Eeiske, 
Osray and Schafer, have thought it ]%htto alter this word 5 fs to Tffs, with- 
out any authority — ^whicb completely alters the asserted fact. Sintenis in 
bis edition of Plutarch has properly restored the word Sir. 

How long the recollection of this famous Olympic festival remained in 
the Athenian public mind, is attested partly by the Oratio de Bigis of 
Isokrates, composed in defence of the son of Alkibiudfis at least twenty-five 
years afterwards, perhaps more. Isolcratfis repeals the loose assertion of 
iSuripidfis, vparos, SeSrepos, and rptros (Or. xvi. p. 353, sect. 40). The 
spurmus Oration called that of Andokidfis against Alkibiadfis also preserves 
many of the current tales, some of which I have admitted into the text, 
because I think them probable in themselves, and because that oration 
itself may reasonably be believed to be a composition of the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. That oration sets forth all the proceedings of Alki- 
biadfis in a very invidious temper and with palpable exaggeration. The 
story of Alkibiadfis having robbed an Athenian named Diomfidfis of a fine 
chanot, appears to be a sort of variation on the story about Tisios, which 
figures in the oration of Isokratfis — see Andoldd. cont. Allcib. sect. 26 : 
'possibly AJkibiadfis may have left one of the teams not paid for. The aid 
lent to Alkibiadfis by the Chians, Ephesians, &c., as described in that 
oration, is likely to be substantially true, and may easily be explained. 
Compare Athense. i. p. 3. 
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she was ruined by the war, and establishing beyond dispute 
her vast wealth and power. He was doubtless right to a 

Our infoimution about the arrangements of the chariot-racing at Olimpia 
is very imperfect. We do not distinctly know how the seven chariots of 
AlkibiadSs ran — in how many races — for all the seven could not (in my 
judgement) have run in one and the same race. There must have been 
many other chariots to run, belonging to other competitors ; and it seems 
difficult to believe that ever a greater number than ten can have run in the 
same race, since the course mvolved going twelve times round the goal 
(Pindar, Ol. iii. 33 ; vi. 75). Ten competing chariots run in the race 
described by Sophoklis (Elcctr. 708), and if we could venture to construe 
strictly the expression of the poet — Sdiearov 4 ieir\ripSp Sxop — ^it would 
seem that ten was the extreme number permitted to run. Even so great a 
number as ten was replete with danger to the persons engaged, as may be 
seen by reading the description in Sophoklds (compare Demosth. ‘Spur. 
Aiy. p. 1410), who refers indeed to a Pythian, and not an Olympic 
solemnity ; but the main circumstances must have been eommon to both — 
and we Imow that the twelve turns {SaiBeKiyvaixitrov — tuuSeiedSpopov) were 
common to both (Pindar, Pyth. v. 31). 

Alkibiad£s was not the only person who gained a chariot-victory at this 
90th Olympiad, 420 b.c. — Lichas the Lacedaunonian also gained one 
(Thucyd. v. 50), though the chariot was obliged to be entered in another 
name, since the Lacedaemonians were interdicted from attendance. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 316) says, “We are 
not aware that the Olympiad (in which these chariot victories of Alkibiad6s 
were gained) can be dislmctly fixed. But it was probably Olymp. 89, b.c. 
434.” 

In my judgement, both Olymp. 88 (b.o. 438) and Olymp. 89 (b.c. 424) 
are excluded from the possible supposition, by the fact that the general war 
was raging at both periods. To suppose that in the midst of the summer of 
these two fighting years, there was an Ol3pnpic truce for a month, allowmg 
Athens and her allies to send thither their solemn legations, their chariots 
for competition, and their numerous individual visitors — appears to me con- 
trary to all proWbility. The Olympic month of B.c. 424 would occur just 
about the time when Brasidos was at the Isthmus levying troops for bis 
intended expedition to Thrace, and when he rescued Megara from 
Athenian attack. This would not be a very quiet time for the peaceable 
Athenian visitors, with the costly display of gold and silver plate and the 
ostentatious Thedry, to pass by, on its way to Olympia. Durmg the time 
when the Spartans occupied Dekeleia, the solemn processions of communi- 
cants at the Eleusinian mysteries could never march along the Sacred Way 
from Athens to Eleusis. Xen. Hell. i. 4, 20. 

Moreover, we see that the very first article both of the Truce, for one 
year, and of the Peace of Niltios — expressly stipulate for liberty to all to 
attend the common temples and festivals. The first of the two relates to 
Delphi expressly ; the second is general, and embraces Olympia as well as 
Delphi. If the Athenians had visiled Olympia in 428 or 424 b.c,, without 
impediment, tlteso stipulations in the treaties would have no purpose nor 
meaning. But the fact of their standing in the front of the treaty, proves 
that they were looked upon as of much interest and importance. 

I have placed tlie Olympic festival wherein AlkibiadSs contended with 
his seven chariots, in 420 b.c,, in the peace, but immediately alter the war. 
No other festival appears to me at all suitable. 
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considerable extent ; though not sufficient to repel the charge 
from himself (which it was his purpose to do) both of over- 
weening personal vanity, and of that reckless expenditure which 
he would be compelled to try and overtake by peculation or 
violence at the public cost. All the unfavourable impressions 
suggested to prudent Athenians by his previous life, were 
aggravated by such a stupendous display; much more, of 
course, the jealousy and hatred of personal competitors. And 
this feeling was not the less real, though as a political man he 
was now in the full tide of public favour. 

If the festival of the goth Olympiad was peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by the reappearance of Athenians and those con- 
nected with them, it was marked by a further novelty yet more 
striking — the exclusion of the Lacedtemonians. Such exclusion 
was the consequence of the new political interests of the 
Eleians, combined with their increased consciousness of force 
arising out of the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, and 
Mantineia. It has already been mentioned that since the 
peace with Athens, the Lacediemonians acting as arbitrators 
in the case of Lepreum, which the Eleians claimed as their 
dependency, had declared it to be autonomous and had sent 
a body of troops to defend it Probably the Eleians "had 
recently renewed their attacks upon the district, since the 
junction with their new allies; for the Lacediemonians had 
detached thither a fresh body of looo hoplites immediately 

Dr. Thirlwall furlhei assumes, as a matter of course, that there was only 
ettt chariot-race at tliis Ob’inpic festival— that all the seven chariots nf 
Andbiodfis ran in this one race — ^and that in the festival of 420 B.C., Lichos 
gained tiu prize ; thus implying that Alkibiad£s could not have gained the 
prize at the same festival. 

I am not aware that there is any evidence to prove cither of these three 
propositions. To me they all appear improbable. 

We know from PaiLsanias (vi. 13, 2) that even in the case of the Stadio- 
dromi or'runncrs who contended in the stadium, all were not brought out 
in one race. They were distributed into sets or batches, of what number 
we know not. Each set ran its own heat, and the victors in eaclr then 
competed with each other in a fresh heat ; so tliat the victor who gained the 
grand final prize was sure to have won two heats. 

Now if this practice was adopted with the foot-runners, much more 
would it be likely to be adopted with the chariot-racers in case many 
chariots were brought to the same festival. The danger would he lessened, 
the sport would be increased, and the glory of the competitors enhanced. 
The Olympic festival lasted five days, a long time to provide amusement 
for so vast a crowd of spectators. AlkibiaiMs and Lichas may therefore 
both have gained chimol- victories at the same festival : of course only one 
of them can have emned the grand final prize — and which of the two that 
was, it is impossiBe to say. 
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prior to the Olympic festival. Out of the mission of this fresh 
detachment the sentence of exclusion arose. The Eleians 
were privileged administrators of the festival, regulating the 
details of the ceremony itself, and formally proclaiming by 
heralds the commencement of the Olympic truce, during which 
all violation of the Eleian territory by an armed force was a 
sin against the majesty of Zeus. On the present occasion they 
affirmed that the Lacedaemonians had sent the looo hoplites 
into Lepreum, and had captured a fort called Phyrkus, both 
Eleian possessions — after the proclamation of the truce. They 
accordingly imposed upon Sparta the fine prescribed by the 
“ Olympian law,” of two minse for each man — 2000 minae in 
all ; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part to the Eleians themselves. 
During the interval between the proclamation of the truce and 
the commencement of the festival, the Lacedemonians sent to 
remonstrate against this fine, which they alleged to have been 
unjustly imposed, inasmuch as the heralds had not yet pro- 
claimed the truce at Sparta when the hoplites reached Lepreum. 
The Eleians replied that the truce had already at that time 
been proclaimed among themselves (for they always proclaimed 
it first at home, before their heralds crossed the borders), so 
that they were interdicted from all military operations ; of which 
the Lacedaemonian hoplites had taken advantage to commit 
their last aggressions. To which the Lacedremonians rejoined, 
that the behaviour of the Eleians themselves contradicted their 
own allegation, for they had sent the Eleian heralds to Sparta 
to proclaim the truce after they knew of the sending of the 
hoplites — ^thus showing that they did not consider the truce to 
have been already violated. The Lacedremonians added, that 
after the herald reached Sparta, they had taken no further 
military measures. How the truth stood in this disputed 
question, we have no means of deciding. But the Eleians 
rejected the explanation, though offering, if the Lacedoemonians 
would restore to them Lepreum, to forego such part of the fine 
as would accrue to themselves, and to pay out of their own 
treasury on behalf of the Lacedsemonians the portion which 
belonged to the god. This new proposition being alike refused, 
was again modified by the Eleians. They intimated that they 
would be satisfied if the Lacedremonians, instead of paying the 
fine at once, would publicly on the altar at Olympia, in presence 
of the assembled Greeks, take an oath to pay it at a future date. 
But the Lacedmmonians would not listen to the proposition 
either of payment or of promise. Accordingly the Eleians, as 
judges under the Olympic law, interdicted them from the 
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temple of Olympic Zeus, from the privilege of sacrificing there, 
and from attendance and competition at the games ; that is, 
from attendance in the form of the sacred legation called 
Thedry, occupying a formal and recognised place at the 
solemnity.^ 

As all the other Grecian states (with the single exception of 
Lepreum) were present by their Thedries ® as well as by indi- 
vidual spectators, so the Spartan Thedry “ shone by its absence ” 
in a manner painfully and insultingly conspicuous. So extreme 
indeed was the affront put upon the Lacedaemonians, connected 
as they were with Olympia by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never 
yet broken — so pointed the evidence of that comparative 
degradation into which they liad fallen, through the peace with 
Athens coming at the back of the Sphakterian disaster ® — that 
they were supposed likely to set the exclusion at defiance ; and 
to escort their Thedrs into the temple at Olympia for sacrifice, 
under the protection of an armed force. The Eleians even 
thought it necessary to put their younger hoplites under arms, 
and to summon to their aid looo hoplites from Manlineia as 
well as the same number from Argos, for the purpose of repell- 
ing this probable attack; while a detachment of Athenian 
cavalry were stationed at Argos during the festival, to lend 
assistance in case of need. The alarm prevalent among the 
spectators of the festival was most serious, and became con- 
siderably aggravated by an incident which occurred after the 
chariot-racing. Lichas,* a Lacedaemonian of great wealth and 
consequence, had a chariot running in the lists, which he was 
obliged to enter, not in his own name, but in the name of the 
Boeotian federation. The sentence of exclusion hindered him 
from taking any ostensible part, but it did not hinder him from 
being present as a spectator ; and when he saw his chariot pro- 
claimed victorious under the title of Boeotian, his impatience to 
make himself known became uncontrollable. He stepped into 
the midst of the lists, and placed a chaplet on the head of the 
charioteer, thus advertising himself as the master. This was a 
flagrant indecorum, and fciown violation of the order of the 
festival : accordingly the official attendants with their staffs 

^ Thucyd. v. 49, 50. 

^ Thucyd. v, 50. /uueeScun 6 ym /thy ttpyovro rod lepov, Suortas ml iyilyayf 
Koi tttieoi idoov 5 « "ZWTivts tSciipooy, ft\^y Afvpearay, 

* Thucyd. v. 28. KtwA. yi^p rhy xpiyoy rotiroy ^ re Acuaiat/iuy /idKurra 
' KUK&f tjKooire, Kal ivepiifSii Sift rhs ivfiipopds, oi re ‘Apyetot &purra Haxov 

rats itSai, &c. 

* See a previous note, p. 109. 
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interfered at once in performance of their duty, chastising and 
driving him back to liis place witli blows. ^ Hence arose an 
increased apprehension of armed Lacedaemonian interference. 
None such took place, however : the Lacedaemonians, for the 
first and last time in their history, offered their Olympic sacri- 
fice at home, and the festival passed off without any inter- 
ruption.® The boldness of the Eleians in putting this affront 
upon the most powerful state in Greece is so astonishing, that 
we can hardly be mistaken in supposing their proceeding to 
have been suggested by Alkibiadfis and encouraged by the 
armed aid from the allies. He was at this moment not less 
ostentatious in humiliating Sparta than in showing off Athens. 

Of the depressed influence and estimation of Sparta, a further 
proof was soon afforded by the fate of her colony the Trachinian 
Herakleia, established near Thermopylte in the third year of 
the war. That colony — though at first comprising a numerous 
body of settlers, in consequence of the general trust in Lace- 
daemonian power, and though always under the government 
of a Lacedaemonian harmost — had never prospered. It had 
been persecuted from the beginning by the neighbouring tribes, 
and administered with harshness as well as peculation by its 
governors. The establishment of the town had been regarded 
from the beginning by the neighbours, especially the Thessa- 
lians, as an invasion of their territory: and their hostilities, 
always vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic 
festival just described, been carried to a greater point of violence 

I Thucyd, v. 50. Alxas i 'ApK«rt\im /MKeSmu 6 i>tos iy iyuvi hth 
ruv fttfidoix"”' ’’rAtiyiis IXafifv, Sri ywayros toS iauToi) feiSyovi, leal hrit- 
KTlltuxSivTOS SoiutSv Siiiiofflov (tori ri/y oiK i^oufflay Trjs ityaylireus, wpoe\Bi>y 
is Thy iyaya iviSvo'y vSi' i/yloxoy, fiou\ 6 neyos Sri\aisai Sri iavrov ?iy rh 

&p/itt. 

We sec by comparison with this incident how much less rough and harsh 
was the manner of dealing at Athens, and in bow much more serious a 
light blows to the person were considered. At the AAenian festival of 
the Dionysia, if a person committed disorder or obtruded himself into a 
place not properly belonging to him in the theatre, tire archon or his 
officials were both empowered and required to repress the disorder, by 
turning the person out, and fining him, if necc.ssary. But they were upon no 
account to strike him. If they did, they were punishable themselves by 
the dikasteiy afterwards (Demosth. cont. Meidiam, c. 49). — ^It may be 
remarked that more summary measures would probably be required to 
maintain order in on open racc-coursc than in a closed theatre. Some 
allowance ought reasonably to be made for this difference. 

^ It will be seen, however, drat the Lacedeemonians remembered and 
revenged themselves upon the Eleians for this insult twelve years after- 
wards, during the plenitude of thoir power (Xenoph. Hellen. in. 2, 21 ; 
Xfiodor. rdv. 17). 
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than ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in a ruinous 
battle, and slain Xenar^s the Lacedtemonian governor. But 
though the place was so reduced as to be unable to maintain 
itself without foreign aid, Sparta was too much embarrassed by 
Peloponnesian enemies and waverers to be able to succour it ; 
and the Boeotians, observing her inability, became apprehensive 
that the interference of Athens would be invoked. Accord- 
ingly they thought it prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body 
of Boeotian troops; dismissing the Lacedamonian governor 
Hegesippidas for alleged misconduct. Nor could the Lacedse- 
nionians prevent this proceeding, though it occasioned them to 
make indignant remonstrance.^ 


CHAPTER LVI 

FROM THE FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD pO, DOWN TO THE 
BATTLE OF MANTINEIA 

Shortly after the remarkable events of the Olympic festival 
described in my last chapter, the Argeians and their allies sent 
a fresh embassy to invite the Corinthians to join them. They 
thought it a promising opportunity, after the affront just i5Ut 
upon Sparta, to prevail upon the Corinthians to desert her : 
but Spartan envoys were present also, and though the dis- 
cussions were much protracted, no new resolution was adopted. 
An earthquake — ^possibly an earthquake not real, but simulated 
for convenience — abruptly terminated the congress. The 
Corinthians — though seemingly distrusting Argos now that she 
was united with Athens, and leaning rather towards Sparta — 
were unwilling to pronounce themselves in favour of one so as 
to make an enemy of the other.® 

In spite of this first failure, the new alliance of Athens and 
Argos manifested its fruits vigorously in tlie ensuing spring. 
Under the inspirations of Alkibiad6s, Athena was about to 
attempt the new experiment of seeking to obtain intra- 
Peloponnesian followers and influence. At the beginning of 
the war she had been maritime, defensive, and simply con- 
servative, under the guidance of Periklds. After the events of 
Sphakteria, she made use of that great advantage to aim at the 
recovery of Megara and Boeotia, which she had before been 
compelled to abandon by the Thirty years’ truce — ^at the 
^ Thncyd. v, $1, tja, * Thucyd. v. 48-qo. 
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recommendation of Kleon. In this attempt she employed the 
eighth year of the war, but with signal ill success; while 
Brasidas during that period broke open the gates of her mari- 
time empire, and robbed her of many important dependencies. 
The grand object of Athens then became, to recover these lost 
dependencies, especially Amphipolis : Nikias and his partisans 
sought to effect such recovery by making peace, while Kleon 
and his supporters insisted that it could never be achieved 
except by military efforts. The expedition imder Kleon 
against Amphipolis had failed — ^the peace concluded by Nikias 
had failed also : Athens had surrendered her capital advantage 
without regaining Amphipolis j and if she wished to regain it, 
there was no alternative except to repeat the attempt which had 
failed under Kleon. And this perhaps she might have done {as 
we shall find her projecting to do in the course of about four 
years fonvard), if it had not been, first, that the Athenian mind 
was now probably sick and disheartened about Amphipolis, in 
consequence of the prodigious disgrace so recently undergone 
there; next, that Allnbiadfis, the new chief adviser or prime 
minister of Athens (if we may be allowed to use an irmccurate 
expression, which yet suggests the reality of the case), was 
prompted by his personal impulses to turn the stream of 
Athenian ardour into a different channel. Full of antipathy to 
Sparta, he regarded the interior of Peloponnesus as her most 
vulnerable point, especially in the present disjointed relations 
of its component cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for 
glory was better gratified amidst the centre of Grecian life than 
by undertaking an expedition into a distant and barbarous 
region ; lastly, he probably recollected with discomfort the 
hardships and extreme cold (insupportable to all except the 
iron frame of Sokratfis) which he had himself endured at the 
blockade of Potidtea twelve years before,^ and wliich any arma- 
ment destined to conquer Amphipolis would have to go trough 
again. It was under these impressions that he now began to 
press his intra-Peloponnesian operations against Lacedsemon, 
with the view of organising a counter-alliance under Argos 
sufficient to keep her in check, and at any rate to nullify her 
power of carrying invasion beyond the isthmus. All this was 
to be done without ostensibly breaking the peace and alliance 
between Athens and Lacedaemon, which stood in conspicuous 
letters on pillars erected in both cities. 

Cbmirig to Argos at tlie head of a few Athenian hoplites and 

^ Plato, Symposion, c. 35, p. zaa Setyol yip aMSt xeijunm, vdyou 
oiau Scu'ordrov, &c. 
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bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponnesian allies, Alkibiadfes 
exhibited the spectacle of an Athenian general traversing the 
interior of the peninsula, and imposing his own arrangements 
in various quarters — a spectacle at that moment new and strik- 
ing.^ He first turned his attention to the Achsean towns in the 
north-west, where he persuaded the inhabitants of Patr® to ally 
themselves with Athens, and even to undertake the labour of 
connecting their town with the sea by means of long walls, so as 
to place themselves within the protection of Athens from sea- 
ward. He further projected the erection of a fort and the 
formation of a naval station at the extreme point of Cape 
Rhium, just at the narrow entrance of the Corinthian Gulf ; 
whereby the Athenians, who already possessed the opposite 
shore by means of Naupaktus, would have become masters of 
the commerce of the Gulf. But the Corinthians and Siky- 
onians, to whom this would have been a serious mischief, 
despatched forces enough to prevent the consummation of the 
scheme — and probably also to hinder the erection of the walls 
at Patire.® Yet the march of Alkibiadfis doubtless strengthened 
the anti-Laconian interest throughout the Achtean coast. 

He then returned to take part with the Argeians in a war 
against Epidaurus. To acquire possession of this city would 
much facilitate the communication between Athens and Argos, 
since it was not only immediately opposite to the island of 
./Egina now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened to the 
latter an access by land, dispensing with the labour of circum- 
navigating Cape Skyllscura (the south-eastern point of the 
Argeian and Epidaurian peninsula) whenever they sent forces 
to Argos. Moreover the territory of Epidaurus bordered to the 
north on that of Corinth, so that the possession of it would be 
an additional guarantee for the neutrality of the Corinthians. 
Accordingly it was resolved to attack Epidaurus, for which a 
pretext was easily found. As presiding and administering state 
of the temple of Apollo Pytbaeus (situated within the walls 
of Argos), the Argeians enjoyed a sort of religious supremacy 
over Epidaurus and other neighbouring cities — seemingly the 
remnant of that extensive supremacy, political as well as religious, 
which in early times had been theirs.® The Epidaurians owed 
to'tbis temple certain sacrifices and other ceremonial obligations 

1 Thucyd. v. ca. Isokratfis (De Bigis, sect. 17, p. 349) speaks of this 
ezpcdilion of AUdbiadSs in his tisual loose and exaggerated language : but 
he has a tight to call attention to it as something very memorable at the 
lime. 

® Thucyd. v. 53. • Thucyd. v. 53, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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— one of which, arising out of some circumstance which we 
cannot understand, was now due and unperformed : at least so 
the Argeians alleged. Such default imposed upon them the 
duty of getting together a military force to attack the Epidaurians 
and enforce the obligation. 

Their invading march however was for a time suspended by 
the news that king Agis, with the full force of Lacedtemon and 
her allies, had advanced as far as Leulrtra, one of the border 
towns of Laconia on the north-west, towards Mount Lykmum 
and the Arcadian Parrhasii. What this movement meant was 
known only to Agis himself, who did not even explain the pur- 
pose to his own soldiers or officers, or allies.' But the sacrifice 
constantly offered before passing the border was found so un- 
favourable that he abandoned his march for the present and 
returned home. The month Karneius, a period of truce as well 
as religious festival among the Dorian states, being now at hand, 
he directed the allies to hold themselves prepared for an out- 
march as soon as that month had e.xpired. 

On being informed that Agis had dismissed his troops, the 
Argeians prepared to execute their invasion of Epidaurus. The 
day on which they set out was already the 26th of the month 
preceding the Karneion month, so that there remained only 
three days before the commencement of that latter month with 
its holy truce, binding upon the religious feelings of the Dorian 
states generally, to wmch Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all be- 
longed. But the Argeians made use of that very peculiarity of 
the season, tvhich was accounted likely to keep them at home, 
to facilitate their scheme, by playing a trick with the calendar, 
and proclaiming one of those arbitrary interferences with the 
reckoning of time which the Greeks occasionally employed 
to correct the ever-recurring confusion of their lunar system. 
Having begun their march on the 26th of the month before 
Karneius, the Argeians called each succeeding day still tire 
26th, thus disallowing the lapse of time, and pretending that 
the Karneian month had not yet commenced. This proceed- 
ing was further facilitated by the circumstance, that their allies 
of Athens, Elis, and Mantineia, not being Dorians, were under 
no obligation to observe the Karneian truce. Accordingly the 
army marched from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and 

r Thucyd. v. 54. fSei Si aiSels Swot trrpareioviru', oiSe at Sy 

47rift^dn<ray, 

This incident shows that Sparta employed the militoiy force of her allies 
without any regard to their feelings — quite as decidedly as Athens ; though 
there were some among them too powerfijl to be tlius treated. 
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spent seemingly a fortnight or three weeks in laying it waste ; 
all this time being really, according to the reckoning of the 
other Dorian states, part of the Kanieian truce, which the 
Argeians, adopting their own arbitrary computation of time, 
professed not to be violating. The Epidaurians, unable to 
meet them single-handed in the field, invoked the aid of their 
allies, who however had already been summoned by Sparta for 
the succeeding month, and did not choose, any more than the 
Spartans, to move during the Kameian month itself. Some 
allies however, perhaps the Corinthians, came as far as the 
Epidaurian border, but did not feel themselves strong enough 
to lend aid by entering the territory alone.^ 

^ Thucyd. V. 54 . 'Apyeiot S’ avaxupvirdvruv atirap (UieLacedtcmonian-s), 
ToC vph TflS Kapvelov fi7]vhs verpdSi ipBlvovraSt ttal ttyoVTes 

iinipav rairnP vdvra rhv xpdrov, iir4$ttkoy is ‘EmSavplav nal 
iSjjovv ‘ETiSaiptoi Si rolls lireicakovrTo’ Hv ot /liv rhv /tTjva 

vpoi^atrtaavro, oi Si val is fifBoplav rris 'EstiSavplas i\06vres sirAxisCo’'- 

In explaining this passage, I venture to depart from the views of all the 
commentators ; with the less scruple, as it seems to me that even the best 
of them are here embarrassed and unsatisfactory. 

The meaning which I give to the words is the most strict and literal 
possible — “ The Argeians, having set out on the 26th of the month before 
Karneius, and ka/iiiig that day the whole time, invaded the Epidau- 

rian territory, and went on ravaging ft." By “ during the whole time ” is 
meant, during the whole time that this expedition lasted. That is, in my 
judgement — 9 rey kept the 26th day of the antecedent month for a whole 
fortnight or so — ^they called each successive day by the same name— they 
stopped the computed march of time — ^the 27th was never admitted to have 
arrived. Dr. Thirl wall translates it (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 331) — 
“they began their march on a day which they had always heea used to 
keep holy.” But the words on this construction introduce a new fact 
which has no visible bearing on the main affirmation of the sentence. 

The meaning which I give may perhaps be called in question on the 
ground that such tampering with the calendar is too absurd and childish to 
have been really committed. Yet it is not more absurd than the two votes 
said to have been passed by the Athenian assembly (in 290 b.c.), who 
being in the month of Munychion, first passed a vole that that monllj 
should be the month Anthosteiion — next that it should be the month 
Boudromion } in order that Demetrius PoUorkfilfis might be initiated both 
in the lesser and greater mysteries of DfimelSr, both nearly at the same 
time. Demetrius, being about to quit Athens in the month Munychion, 
went through both ceremonies with litUe or no delay (Plutarch, Demetrius, 
c. ad). Compare also the speech ascribed to Alexander at the Granikns, 
directing a second month Artemisius to be substituted for the month Dacsius 
(Plular^, Alex. c. 16). 

Besides if we look to the conduct of the Argeians themselves at a subse- 
quent period (b.c. 389, Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 2, 3 j v. l, 29), we shall 
see them playing an analogous trick with the calendar in order to get the 
benefit of the sacred truce. When the I^icedremonians invaded Argos, the 
Argeians des^jalched heralds with wreaths and the appropriate insigntn, to 
warn them off on the nround of it beinv the period of the holy truce-— 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked another congress of 
deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose of discussing propositions 

it rea/fy was not so — au^ SiriSre icaOriKOL i 4 \A.’ Svire 

ifiPiWeiv liiWoiev AaK«Sai/t4yio i,r6re iiripepov Tobs ii7)vas — 
Ot Se ’ApyeToi, 4irel tyvairav ou Svii7)ir6fiei>oi KteKietp, he/ajiay, ihxrvtp 
eld>6e<rav, iare^avupivovs Sio idipvicas, ijeopipovras ervovSis, On 
more than one occasion, this stratagem was successful : the Xaiccdminonians 
did not dare to act in defiance of the summons of the heralds, who 
affirmed that it was the time of the truce, though in reality it was not so. 
At last the Spartan king Agesipolis actually went both to Olympia and 
Delphi, to put the express question to those oracles, whether he was 
hound to accept the truce at any moment, right or wrong, when it might 
suit the convenience of the Aigeians to bring it forward as a sham plea 
(iTTo^ipeiv). The oracles botli told him that he was under no obuga- 
tion to submit to such a pretence : accortogly, he sent back the heralds, 
refusing to attend to their summons ; and invaded the Argeian territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in point, with this difiorence — that the 
Argeians, when they are invaders of Kpidaiirus, falsify the calendar in order 
to blot out the holy tnice where it really ought to have come : whereas 
when they are the party invaded, they commit similar felsification in order 
to introduce the truce where it does not legitimately belong. 1 conceive, 
therefore, that such an analogous incident justifies the interpretation which 
I have given of the passage now before us in Thucydides. 

But even if I were unable to produce a case so exactly parallel, I should 
still defend the interpretation. Looking to the state of the ancient 6recum 
calendars, the proceeding imputed to tim Argeians ought not to be looked 
on as too preprwlerous and absurd for adoption — witli the same eyes as we 
should regard it now. 

With the exception of Athens, we do not know completely the calendar 
of a single other Grecian city : but we know that the months of all were 
lunar months, and that the practice followed in regard to intercalation, for 
the prevention of iuconvenient divergence between lunar and solar time, 
was dilferent in each different city. Accordingly the lunar month of one 
city did not (except by accident) ciUier begin or end at the same time os the 
lunar month of another. M. Boeckh observes (ad Corp. Insci. t, i. p. 
734) — “ Vaiionim populorum menses, qui sibi secundum legillmos annontm 
catdines respondent, non (;[uovis conveniunt anno, nisi c^clns intercslado- 
num ulrique populi idem mt : sed utn differunt cycli, altero populo prius 
intercalante mensem dum non intercolat oiler, eorum qui non intencalwmt 
mensis certus cedil jam in eum mensem alterorum qui pnneedit ilium hni 
vulgo respondet certus iste mensis ; quod tamcn negligere solent chronologi,” 
Compare also the valuable Dissertation of K. V. Hermann, Ueber die 
Griechische Monalskunde, GoUing. 1844, p. 21-27 — ^where all that is 
known about the Grecian names and arrangement of months is well brought 
together. 

The names of the Argeian months we hardly Isnow at all (see K. F. 
Hermann, p. 84-124) : indeed the only single name reslirg on positive 
proof, is that of a month Bermiftts. How fer the months of Algos agreed 
with tliose of Epidaiims or Sparta we do not know, nor have we any right 
to presume that lliey did agree. Nor is it by any means dear that every 
city in Greece had what may properly be called a system of intercalotion, 
so correct as to keep the talendar right without ftoquent oibitiary inter> 
fcrences. Even ' at Athens, it is not yet satisfactorily proved that the 
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of peace ; perhaps this may have been a point carried by Nikias 
at Athens, in spite of Alkibiadfis. What other deputies at- 
tended, we are not told : but Euphamidas, coming as envoy 
ftom Corinth, animadverted, even at the opening of the de- 
bates, upon the inconsistency of assembling a peace congress 
while war was actually raging in the Epidaurian territory. So 
much were the Athenian deputies struck with this observation, 
that they departed, persuaded the Argeians to retire from 
Epidaurus, and then came back to resume negotiations. Still 
however the pretensions of both parties were found irreconcile- 
able, and the congress broke up ; upon which the Argeians 
again returned to renew their devastations in Epidaurus, while 
the Lacedmmonians, immediately on tire expiration of the 

Metonic calendar was ever actually received into civil use. Cicero, in 
describing the practice of the Sicilian Greeks about reckoning of time, 
chacacteiuea their interferences for the purpose of correcting the calendar 
os occasional rather than systematic, verres took occasion from tliese 
interferences to make a still more violent change, by declaring the ides of 
January to be the calends of March (Cicero, Verr. ii. 52, 129). 

Now where a people are accustomed to get wrong in their calendar, and 
to see occasional interferences introduced by authority to set them right, 
the step which I here suppose the Argeians to have taken about the inva- 
sion of Epidaurus will not appear absiird and preposterous. The Argeians 
would pretend that the real time for celebrating the festival of Ifom^ had 
not yet arrived. On that point, they were not bound to follow the views 
of other Dorian stales — since there does not seem to liave been any recog- 
nised audiority for proclaiming the commencement of the Karneian truce, 
ss the Eleions proclaimed the Olympic, and the Corinthians the Istbmiac 
truce. In saying therefore that tne 26tb of the month preceding Kameius 
should be repeated, and that the 27th should not be recognised as arriving 
for a fortnight or three weeks, the Argeian government would only be em- 
ploying an expedient the like of which had been before resorted to — ^though, 
in Uie case before us, it was employed for a fraudulent purpose. 

The Spartan month Sekatowbetu appears to have corresponded with 
the Attic month Hekatombaxin — the ^artan month following it, Karmius, 
with the Attic month Melogeitnion (Hermann, p. 112) — our months July 
and August ; such correspondence being by no means exact or constant. 
Both Dr. Arnold and Goller spwk of Hekatombens as if it were the 
Ai-geian month preceding Karneius ; but we only know it as a Sj^arian 
month. Its name does not appear among the months of the Dorian dties 
in Sicily, among whom nevertheless Kameius seems universal. See Eranx, 
Comm, ad Corp. Inscript. Graso. No. 5475, 5491, 5640. Bart xxxiL 
p. 640. 

The tricks played with the calendar at Rome, by political authorities for 
pwty purposes, are well Icnown to eveiy one. And even in some stales of 
Greece, the course of the calendar was so uncertain as to serve as a 
proverbial expression for inextricable confusion. See Hesychius— 'Ev Ki^ 
ris i It 4 pa} ’Eirl rfiy oix eiyt>tiirraiP’ oiiSth yhp oTSev iv Kftp r(s ^ ^ftipa, 
Sti loTocriv al iiiUpat, e!ir itcavroi wXouo'u' Sfyovvi. — See also 
Aristoph. Nubes, 605, 
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Karneian month, marched out again, as far as their border town 
of Karyae, but were again arrested and forced to return by 
unfavourable border-sacrifices. Intimation of their out-march, 
however, was transmitted to Athens ; upon which AlkibiadSs, 
at the head of looo Athenian hoplites, was sent to join the 
Argeians. But before he arrived, the Lacedaemonian army 
had been already disbanded : so that his services were no 
longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages over 
one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at length 
evacuated it.^ 

The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end of Septem- 
ber by a detachment of 300 Lacedtemonian hoplites under 
Agesippidas, sent by sea Avithout the knowledge of the Athe- 
nians. Of this the Argeians preferred loud complaints at 
Athens. They had good reason to condemn the negligence of 
the Athenians as allies, for not having kept better naval watch 
at their neighbouring station of Aigina, and for having allowed 
this enemy to enter the harbour of Epidaurus. But they took 
another ground of complaint somewhat remarkable. In the 
alliance between Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, it had 
been stipulated that neither of the four should suffer the pas- 
sage of troops through its territory without the joint consent of 
all. Now the sea was accounted a part of the territory of 
Athens : so that the Athenians had violated this article of the 
treaty by permitting the Lacedmmonians to send troops by sea 
to Epidaurus. And the Argeians now required Athens, in 
compensation for this Avrong, to carry back the Messenians 
and Helots from Kephallenia to Pylus, and allow them to ravage 
Laconia. The Athenians, under the persuasion of Alkibiadcs, 
complied with their requisition ; inscribing, at the foot of the 
pillar on which their alliance with Sparta stood recorded, that 

^ Thveyd. V. 53. kr) 'ASvi'oIbv ofirotj i^ai\ 8 i)aaii fiTrXTTRi krI 

’A\KiPidSitls (rrptmrySs, irv06fuyoi robs AiucoScunoviovs i^earpareverSiu’ krI ir 
oiSby Hri aiiriiv iSet, iiwriKOoy. Ihis is the reading which Porlns, Bloomfield, 
Didot, and Goller, either adopt or recommend ; leaving out the particle S4 
which stands in the comnadn text alter mSifieyoi. 

If we do not adopt this reading, we must construe l^oarpmovaSat (as Dr. 
Arnold and Poppo construe it) in the sense of " had already completed 
their erqiedition and rcUuned home.” But no authority is produced for 
puttmg such a meaning ttpon the verb iKarparoito : and the view of Dr. 
Arnold, who conceives tliat this meaning exclusively belongs to the preter- 
ite or pluperfect tense, is powerfully contradicted by the use of the word 
ifeorpm-tvftdyay (ii. 12 ), the same verb and the same tense— yet in a 
meaning contrary to that which he assigns. 

It appears to me the less objectionable proceeding of lihe two, to dispense 
Avith the particle SA 
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the Lacedaemonians had not observed their oaths. Neverthe- 
less they still abstained from formally throwing up their treaty 
with LacedEemon, or breaking it in any other way.’- The re- 
lations between Athens and Sparta thus remained, in name — 
peace and alliance — so far as concerns direct operations against 
each other’s territory j in reality — -hostile action as well as 
hostile manoeuvring, against each other, as allies respectively 
of third parties. 

The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions on the 
Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, made in the 
winter an unavailing attempt to take the town itself by storm. 
Tliough there was no considerable action, but merely a succes- 
sion of desultory attacks, in some of which the Epidaurians 
even had the adrantage— yet they still suffered serious hard- 
ship, and pressed their case forcibly on the sympathy of Sparta. 
Thus importuned, and mortified as well as alarmed by the 
increasing defection or coldness which they now experienced 
throughout Peloponnesus — ^the Lacedmmonians determined, 
during the course of the ensuing summer, to put forth their 
strength vigorously, and win bade their lost ground.® 

Towards the month of June (b.c. 418), they marched with 
their full force, freemen as well as Helots, under king Agis, 
against Argos. The Tegeans and other Arcadian allies joined 
them on the march, while their other allies near the Isthmus — 
Boeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Phliasians, &c. 
— were directed to assemble at Phlius. The number of these 
latter allies was very considerable — for we hear of 5000 Boeotian 
hoplites, and 2000 Corinthian : the Bceotiairs had with them 
also 5000 light-armed, 500 horsemen, and 500 foot-soldiers, 
who ran alongside of the horsemen. The numbers of the resl^ 
or of Spartans themselves, we do not know ; nor probably did 
ThucydidGs himself know : for we find him remarking else- 
where the impenetrable concealment of the Lacedsenionians on 
all public affairs, in reference to the numbers at the subsequent 
battle of Mantineia. Such muster of the Lacedmmonian alli- 
ance -was no secret to the Argeians, who marching first to 
Mantineia, and there taking up the force of that city as well as 
3000 Eleian hoplites who came to join them, met the Lacedse- 
monians in their march at Methydrium in Arcadia. ITie two 
armies being posted on opposite hills, the Argeians had resolved 
to attack Agis the next day, so as to prevent liim from joining 
his allies at Phlius. But he eluded this separate encounter 
by decamping in the night, reached Phliu.s, and operated his 
r Thucyd. v. s6. ® Thucyd. v. Vj, 
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junction in safety. We do not hear that there was in the Lace- 
dscmonian army any commander of lochus, who, copying the 
unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the battle of 
Plataea, refused to obey the order of retreat before the enemy, 
to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the fact that no 
similar incident occurred now, may be held to prove that the 
Lacedtemonians had acquired greater familiarity with the 
exigencies of actual warfare. 

As soon as the Lacedmmonian retreat was kiio^vn in the 
morning, the Argeians left their position also, and marched 
with their allies, first to Argos itself — next, to Ncmea, on the 
ordinary road from Corinth and Phlius to Argos, by which they 
imagined that the invaders would approach. But Agis acted 
differently. , Distributing his force into three divisions, he him- 
self witli the Lacedmmonians and Arcadians, taking a short, 
but very rugged and difficult road, crossed the ridge of the 
mountains and descended straight into the plain near Argos. 
The Corinthians, Pellenians, and Phliasians were directed to 
follow another mountain road, which entered the same plain 
upon a different point : while the Bceotians, Corinthians, and 
Sikyonians, followed the longer, more even, and more ordinary 
route, by Nemea. This route, though apparently frequented 
and convenient, led for a considerable distance along a narrow 
ravine called the Trfitus, bounded on each side by mountains. 
The united army under Agis was much superior in number to 
the Argeians : but if all had marched in one line by tire fre- 
quented route through the narrow Tretus, their superiority of 
number would have been of little use, whilst the Argeians 
would have had a position highly favourable to their defence. 
By dividing his force, and taking the mountain road with his 
own division, Agis got into the pkinof Argos in the rear of the 
Argeian position at Nemea. He anticipated that when the 
Argeians saw him devastating their properties near the city, 
they would forthwith quit die advantageous ground near 
Nemea to come and attack him in the plain ; the Boeotian 
division would thus find the road by Nemea and the Tretus 
open, and would be able to march without resistance into the 
plain of Argos, where their numerous cavalry would act with 
effect against the Argeians engaged in attacking Agis. This 
triple march was executed. Agis with his division, and the 
Corinthians with theirs, got across the mountains into the 
Argeian plain during the night ; while the Argeians,^ hearing at 

J Thucyd. v, 59. Of Si 'Apyuoi yp 6 iva iPotiBwiv ii/tipas IjSTi iK r^s 
tHe/tiitSf &c. 
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daybreak that he was near their city, ravaging Saminthus and 
other places, left their position at Nemea to come down to the 
plain and attack him. In their march they had a partial skir- 
mish with the Corinthian division, which, liaving reached a 
high ground immediately above the Argeian plain, was found 
nearly in the road. But this affair was indecisive, and they 
soon found themselves in the plain near to Agis and the 
Lacedeemonians, who lay between them and their city. 

On both sides the armies ware marshalled, and order taken 
for battle. But the situation of the Argeians was in reality 
litde less than desperate : for while they had Agis and his 
division in their front, the Corinthian detachment was near 
enough to take them in flank, and the Boeotians marching 
along the undefended road tlirough the Tr6tus would attack 
them in the rear. The Boeotian cavalry too would act with full 
effect upon them in the plain, since neither Argos, Elis, nor 
Mantmeia, seem to have possessed any horsemen : a descrip- 
tion of force which ought to have been sent from Athens, 
though from some cause which does not appear, the Athenian 
contingent had not_ yet arrived. Nevertheless, in spite of a 
position so very critical, both the Argeians and their allies were 
elate with confidence and impatient for battle j thinking only 
of the division of Agis immediately in their front which appeared 
to be enclosed between them and their city — and taking no 
heed to the other formidable enemies in their flank and rear. 
But the Argeian generals were better aware than their soldiers 
of the real danger ; and just as the two armies were about to 
charge, Alkiphron, proxenus of the Lacedffimoniaiis at Argos, 
accompanied Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of the 
ArgeiaM, to a separate parley rvith Agis, without consultation 
or privity on the part of their own army. They exhorted Agis 
not to force on battle, assuring him that the Argeians were 
ready both to give and receive equitable satisfaction, in all 
matters of complaint which the Lacedtemonians might urge 
agtmst them — and to conclude a just peace for the future, 
Agis, at once acquiescing in the proposal, granted them a truce 
of four months to accomplish what they had promised. He on 
his pait also took this step without consulting either his army 
or his allies, simply addressing a few words of confidential talk 
to one of the official Spartans near him. Immediately he gave 
the order for retreat, and the army, instead of being led to 
battle, was conducted out of the Argeian territory, through the 
Nemean road whereby the Boeotians had just been entering. 
But it required all the habitual discipline of lAcedsemonian 
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soldiers to make them obey this order of the Spartan king, alike 
unexpected and unwelcome.^ For the army were fully sensible 
both of the prodigious advantages of their position, and of the 
overwhelming strength of the invading force, so that all the 
three divisions were loud in their denunciations of Agis, and 
penetrated with shame at the tlioughts of so disgraceful a 
retreat. And when they all saw themselves in one united body 
at Nemea, previous to breaking up and going home, — so as to 
have before their eyes their own full numbers and the complete 
equipment of one of the finest Hellenic armies which had ever 
been assembled — the Argeian body of allies, before whom 
they were now retiring, appeared contemptible in the com- 
parison, and they separated with yet warmer and more 
universal indignation against the king who had betrayed their 
cause. 

On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame from the 
Spartan authorities than from his own army, for having thrown 
away so admirable an opportunity of subduing Argos. This 
was assuredly no more than he deserved ! but we read, with 
no small astonishment, that the Argeians and their allies on 
returning were even more exasperated against Thrasyllus,® 
whom they accused of having traitorously thrown away a certain 
victory. They had indeed good ground, in the received 
practice, to censure him for having concluded a truce without 
taking the sense of the people. It was their custom, on 
returning from a march, to hold a public court-martial before 
entering the city, at a place called the Charadrus or winter 
torrent near the walls, for the purpose of adjudicating on 
offences and faults committed in the army. Such was their 
wrath on this occasion against Thrasyllus, that they would 
scarcely be prevailed upon even to put him upon his trial, but 
began to stone him. He was forced to seek personal safety 
at the altar ; upon which the soldiers tried him, and he was 
condemned to have his property confiscated.® 

Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian contingent 
ai’rived, which probably ought to have come earlier: looo 
hoplites, with 300 horsemen, under Lach6s and Nikostratus. 
Alkibiadfes came as ambassador, probably serving as a soldier 
also among the horsemen. The Argeians, notwithstanding 

^ Thucyd. v. do. O! ti AaKtSeu/iAnoi xal al ^trorro nlv &s 

iiyei'To Silk rhv y 6 iiov, iv alrltf Si elxoy icwr’ lth?Ji\ovs iraWfi rhy^Ayar, &c. 

® ThuCTd. V. 60. 'Apyelol Si kbI bItoI iri ly toW^ trAeloyi ttMf 
tlyoy root crvenraftiyavy Syiv raO jrAijBout, &e. 

® Thucyd. V. 60. 
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their displeasure against Thrasyllus, nevertheless felt them- 
selves pledged to observe the truce which he had concluded, 
and their magistrates accordingly desired the newly-arrived 
Athenians to depart. Nor was Alldbiades even permitted to 
approach and address the public assembly, until the Mantineian 
and Eleian allies insisted that thus much at least should not be 
refused. An assembly was therefore convened, in which these 
allies took part, along with the Argeians. Alkibiades contended 
strenuously that the recent truce with the Lacedemonians was 
null and void j since it had been contracted without the privity 
of all the allies, distinctly at variance with the terms of the 
alliance. He therefore called upon them to resume military 
operations forthwith, in conjunction with the reinforcement now 
seasonably arrived. His speech so persuaded the assembly, that 
the Mantineians and Elcians consented at once to join him in 
an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orchomenus ; the 
Argeians also, though at first reluctant, very speedily followed 
them thither. Orchomenus was a place important to acquire, 
not merely because its territory joined that of Mantineia on the 
northward, but because the Lacedtemonians had deposited 
therein the hostages which they had taken from Arcadian town- 
ships and villages as guarantee for fidelity. Its walls were how- 
ever in bad condition, and its inhabitants, after a short 
resistance, capitulated. They agi’eed to become allies of 
Mantineia — to furnish hostages for faithful adhesion to such 
alliance— and to deliver up the hostages deposited ivith them 
by Sparta.^ 

Encouraged by first success, the allies debated what they 
should next undertake. The Eleians contended strenuously 
for a march against Lepreum, while the Mantineians were 
anxious to attack their enemy and neighbour Tegea. The 
Argeians and Athenians preferred the latter — ^incomparably the 
more important enterprise of the two : but such was the disgust 
of the Eleians at the rejection of their proposition, that they 
abandoned the army altogether, and went home. Notwith- 
standing their desertion, however, the remaining allies con- 
tinued together at Mantineia organising their attack upon 
Tegea, in which city they had a strong favourable party, who 
had actually laid their plans, and were on the point of pro- 
claiming the revolt of the city from Sparta,® when the philo- 
Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves by despatching an 
urgent message to Sparta and receiving the most rapid succour. 
The Lacedmmonians, filled with indignation at the news of the 

^ Thucj'tl, V. 63. ® Thuc^’d. v. 64. Svov o!ik &c. 
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surrender of Orchomenus, vented anew all their displeasure 
against Agis, whom they now threatened with the severe 
punishment of demolishing his house and fining him in the 
sum of 100,000 drachmse or about 27^ Attic talents. He 
urgently entreated, that an opportunity might be afforded to him 
of redeeming by some brave deed the ill name which he had 
incurred : if he failed in doing so, tlien they might inflict upon 
him what penalty they chose. The penalty was accordingly 
•withdrawn ; but a restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, 
was now placed upon the authority of the king. It had been, 
before, a part of his prerogative to lead out the army single- 
handed and on his own authority ; but a council of Ten was 
now named, without -whose concurrence he was interdicted 
from exercising such power.^ 

To the great good fortune of Agis, the pressing message 
now arrived announcing imminent revolt of Tegea — the most 
important ally of Sparta, and close upon her border. Such 
was the alarm occasioned by this news, that the whole 
military population instantly started off to relieve the place, 
Agis at their head — the most rapid movement ever known to 
have been made by Lacedmmonian soldiers.^ When they 
arrived at Orestheium in Arcadia in their way, perhaps hearing 
that the danger was somewhat less pressing, they sent back to 
Sparta one-sixth part of the forces, for home defence — ^the 
oldest as well as the youngest men. The remainder marched 
forward to Tegea, where they were speedily joined by their Arca- 
dian allies. They further sent messages to the Corinthians and 
Boeotians, as well as to the Phokians and Lokrians, invoking 
the immediate presence of these contingents in the territory of 
Mantineia. The arrival of such reinforcements, however, even 
with all possible zeal on the part of the cities contributing, 
could not be looked for without some lapse of time; the 
rather, as it appears that they could not get into the territory 
of Mantineia except by passing through that of Argos®— which 
could not be safely attempted until they had all formed a 
junction. Accordingly Agis, impatient to redeem ha reputa-. 
tion, marched at once with the Lacedaemonians and the 
Arcadian allies present into the territory of Mantineia, and took 

^ Thacyd. v. 63 . 

® Thucyd. v. 6 ^ h/ravOa 31) iSo^Seia AcuceSsi/iovW ylyyfrat aWSy 
r» Kot Tny vcwStihA i^tTa Kal cTa oinru irp6repoP. The outmaicb 

of (he Spartans just before the battle of Flatwa (described in Herodot. vii. 
lol seems however to have been quite as rapid and instantaneous. 

* Thucyd. V. 64, {vv^KX])e yiy 8(4 /t4irov. 
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up a position near the Herakleion or temple of Hfirakles,i 
from whence he began to ravage the neighbouring lands. The 
Argeians and their allies presently came forth from Mantineia, 
planted themselves near him, but on very rugged and im- 
practicable ground — ^and . thus offered him battle. Nothing 
daunted by the difficulties of the position, he marshalled his 
army and led it up to attack them. His rashness on the 
present occasion might have produced as much mischief as his 
inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, had not an 
ancient Spartan called out to him that he was now merely pro- 
ceeding “ to heal mischief by mischief.” So forcibly was Agis 
impressed either with this timely admonition, or by the closer 
view of the position which he had undertaken to assault, that he 
suddenly halted the army, and gave orders for retreat — though 
actually within distance, no greater than the cast of a javelin, 
from the enemy.® 

His march was now intended to draw the Argeians away 
from the difficult ground which they occupied. On the frontier 
between Mantineia and Tegea — both situated on a lofty, but 
enclosed plain, drained only by katabothra or natural subter- 
ranean channels in the mountains — ^was situated a head of 
water, the regular efflux of which seems to have been kept up 
by joint operations of both cities for their mutual benefit. 
Thither Agis now conducted his army, for the purpose of 
turning the water towards the side of Mantineia, Avhere it would 
occasion serious damage; calculating that the Manlineians 
and their allies would certainly descend from their position to 
hmder it. No stratagem however was necessary to induce the 
latter to adopt this resolution. For so soon as they saw the 
Lacedtemonians, after advancing to the foot of the hill, first 
suddenly halt — next retreat — and lastly disappear — their sur- 
prise was very great; and this surprise was soon converted 
into contemptuous confidence and impatience to pursue the 
flying enemy. The generals, not sharing such confidence, 
hesitated at first to quit their secure position : upon which the 
troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced them for 
treason in letting the Lacedaemonians quietly escape a second 
time, as they had before done near .Ajgos. Tliese generals 

^ The LacedEemonian kings appear to have felt a sense of protection in 
encamping near a temple of Hdrm<l€s, their heroic progenitor (see Xenophon, 
Hellen. vS. I, 31). 

” Thu(7d..y' 65 . See an exclamation by an old Spartan mentioned as 
productive of important consequences, at the moment when a battle was 
goiivr to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 4, 25. 
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would probably not be the same with those who had incurred, 
a short time before, so much undeserved censure for their 
convention with Agis; but the murmurs on the present 
occasion, hardly less unreasonable, drove them, not without 
considerable slrnme and confusion, to give orders for advance. 
They abandoned the hill, marched down into the plain so as 
to approach the Lacedmraonians, and employed the next day 
in arranging themselves in good battle order, so as to be ready 
to fight at a moment’s notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself disap- 
pointed in his operations upon the water. He had either not 
done so much damage, or not spread so much terror, as he 
had expected: and he accordingly desisted, putting himself 
again in march to resume his position at the Herakleion, and 
supposing that his enemies still retained their position on the 
hill. But in the course of this march he came suddenly upon 
the Argeian and allied army where he was not in the least 
prepared to see them. They were not only in the plam, but 
already drawn up in perfect order of battle. The Mantineians 
occupied the right wing, the post of honour, because the 
ground was in their territory: next to them stood their 
dependent Arcadian allies: then the chosen Thousand-regi- 
ment of Argos, citizens of wealdi and family trained in arms 
at the cost of the state: alongside of them, the remaining 
Argeian hoplites with their dependent allies of Klednse and 
Omeae : last of all, on the left wing, stood the Athenians, their 
hoplites as well as their horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his army 
beheld this unexpected apparition. To any other Greeks 
than Lacedemonians, the sudden presentation of a formidable 
enemy would have occasioned a feeling of dismay from which 
they would have found it difficult to recover; and even the 
Lacedsemonians, on this occasion, underwent a momentary 
shock unparalleled in their previous experience.^ But they 
now felt the full advants^e of their rigorous training and habit 
of military obedience, as well as of that subordination of 
officers which was peculiar to themselves in Greece. In other 
Grecian armies orders were proclaimed to the troops in a loud 
voice by a herald, who received them personally from the 
general : each taxis or company, indeed, had its own taxiarch, 
but the latter did not receive his orders separately from the 

^ Xhucyd. V. 66, ftd\urra St AaMSatftiyiai, is i i/iifiniyro, iie rairtf 
rf KKip^ iim\dyticrm>' S(ck fipaxslas yip pePA‘6<reius ^ mpaffiety^ kStoTs 

iylyvero, &C. 
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general, and seems to have had no personal responsibility for 
the execution of them by his soldiers. Subordinate and 
responsible military authority was not recognised. Among the 
LacedEemonians, on the contrary, there was a regular gradation 
of military and responsible autliority — “ commanders of com- 
manders ” — each of whom had his special duty in ensuring the 
execution of orders.^ Every order emanated from the Spartan 
king when he was present, and was given to the Polemarchs 
(each commanding a Mora, the largest military division), who 
intimated it to the Lochagi, or colonels of the respective Lochi. 
These again gave command to each Pentekontfir, or captain of 
a Pentekosty ; lastly, he to the Endmotarch, who commanded 
the lowest subdivision called an Endmoty. The soldier thus 
received no immediate orders except from the Endmotardi, 
who was in die first instance responsible for his Endmoty ; but 
the Pentekontdr and the Lochage were responsible also each 
for his larger division j tire pentekosty including four endmoties, 
and the lochus four pentekosties — at least so the numbers 
stood on this occasion. All the various military manoeuvres 
were familiar to the lacedtemonians from their unremitting 
drill, so that their armies enjoyed the advantage of readier 
obedience along with more sptematic command. Accordingly, 
though thus taken by surprise, and called on now for the first 
time in their lives to form in the presence of an enemy, they 
only manifested the greater promptitude® and anxious haste 
in obeying the orders of Agis, transmitted through the regular 
series of officers. The battle array was attained, with regular ity 
as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedsemonian line belonged by 
ancient privilege to the Skiritsej mountaineers of the border 
district of Laconia skirting the Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly 
east of the Eurotas near its earliest and highest course. 
These men, originally Arcadians, now constituted a variety of 
Laconian Perioeki, with peculiar duties as well as peculiar: 
privileges. Numbered among the bravest and most active 
men in Peloponnesus, they generally formed the vanguard in 
an advancing march; and the Spartans stand accused of 

J Thucyd. v. 66. ydp rt var, vK^v ixlyoo, rb arparirrfSov r&y 

AaKcSw/Mrtwv Hpxofres ipxivray tlirl, koI bcinsKbs voO Spupiyav iroXXots 

rpaef^icm, 

Xenophon, De Republ. Laced, zi. 5. At impayw^ dmnp ivri lehpvKos 
6irb roS iyupardpxov SvKovyrait compare xi. 8. iyapordpxjl 
vapeyyvSrrM tts fiiravoy vap' iffwtSo KaBtirrcurBcu, &c. 

^ Tliucyd. V. 66. fbSis ivh trrrovSris icaSiirTavTo is iticrpov rhy iauray, 
‘'A 7 i$ot ToS fiaffthdus Siaurra i(frfovpiyov Koirb rhy vipov, &C. 
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having exposed them to danger as well as toil with unbecoming 
recklessness.’- Next to the Skiritse, who were 600 in number, 
stood the enfranchised Helots, recently returned from serving 
with Brasidas in Thrace, and the Neodamddes, both probably 
summoned home from Lepreum, where we were told before 
that they had been planted. After them, in the centre of the 
entire line, came the Lacedaemonian lochi, seven in number, 
with the Arcadian dependent allies, Hercean and Maenalian, 
near them. Lastly, in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with 
a small division of Lacedaemonians occupying the extreme 
right, as the post of honour. On each flank there were some 
Lacedaemonian horsemen.- 

ThucydidSs, with a frankness which enhances the value of 
his testimony wherever he gives it positively, informs us that 
he cannot pretend to sat down the number of either army. It 
is evident that this silence is not for want of having inquired 
— but none of the answers which he received appeared to him 
trustworthy; tire extreme secrecy of Lacedaemonian politics 
admitted of no certainty about their numbers, while the empty 
numerical boasts of other Greeks served only to mislead. In 
the absence of assured information about aggregate number, 
the historian gives us some general information accessible to 
every inquirer, and some facts visible to a spectator. From 
his language it is conjectured, with some probability, by Dr. 
Thirlwall and others, that he was himself present at the battle, 
though m what capacity, we cannot determine, as he was an 
exile from his country. First he states that the LacedEemonioir 
army appeared more numerous than that of the enemy. Next 
he tells us, that independent of the Skiritse on the left, who 
were 600 in number — the remaining Lacedaimonian front, to 
the extremity of their right wing, consisted of 448 men ; each 
endmoty having four men in front. In respect to depth, the 
different endmoties were not all equal ; but for the most part, 
the files were eight deep. There were seven lochi in all (apart 
from the Skirits) ; each lochus comprised four pentekosties — 
each pentekosty contained four endmoties.® Multiplying 448 

’ Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 2, 1 : see Diodor. xv. c. 32 } Xenophon, Rep. 
Laced, xiii. 6. 

® Thncyd. v. 67. 

* Very little can be made out respecting the structure of the Lacedcc- 
monian army. We know that the Enfinooty was the elementary di-nsion — 
the military unit : that the Pentekosty was composed of a definite (not 
always the same) number of Enfimoties ; that the Lochus also was com- 
posed of a definite (not always the same) number of Pentekosties. The 
Mom appears to have been a still larrer division, consistinn- of so many 
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by 8, and adding the 600 Skiritse, this would make a total 
of 4184 hoplites, besides a few horsemen on each flank. 
Respecting light-armed, nothing is said. I have no confidence 
in such an estimate — but the total is smaller than we should 
have expected, considering that the Lacedmmonians had 
marched out from Sparta with their entire force on a pressing 
emergency, and that they had only sent home one-sixth of 
their total, their oldest and youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian side 
made any attempt to charge while the LacedEemonian battle- 
array was yet incomplete. It was necessary for them, according 
to Grecian practice, to wind up the courage of their troops by 
some words of exhortation and encouragement; and before 
these were finished, the LacedEemonians may probably have 

Lochi (according to Xenophon, of four Lochi) : but ThucydidSs speaks as 
if he knew no division larger than the Lochus. 

Beyond this veiy slender information, there seems no other fact certainly 
established about the Lacedtemonian military distribution. Nor oi^ht we 
reasonably to expect to find that these words EtiBtnoty, Penttkosty, Lochus, 
&c., indicate any fixed number of men: our envn names rc^meni, company, 
troop, brigade, division, &c., are all more or less indefinite as to positive 
numbers and proportion to each oilier. 

That which was peculiar to the Laoedismonian drill, was, the teaching a 
small number of men like an Endmoty (25, 32, 36 men, as we sometimes 
find it), to perform its evolutions under the command of its Endmolarch. 
When this was once secured, it is probable that the combination of these 
elementary divisions was left to be determined in cvetyrase by circumstances. 

Thucydidds slates several distinct &cts. i. Each Endmoty had four mta 
in front, 2. Each Endmoty varied in depth, according as every lochagus 
chose. 3. Each lochus had four pentekosties, and each pentekosty four 
endmodes. — ^Now Dobree asks, with much reason, how these assertions are 
to be reconciled ? Given the number of men in front, and the number of 
endmoties in each Lochus — ^tlie depth of the Endmoty is of course deter- 
mined, without reference to the discretion of any one. These two assertions 
appear distinctly contradictory ; unless we suppose (what seems veiy diffi- 
cult to believe) that the Loclioge might make one or two of the four files of 
the same EndmoW deeper than the rest. Dobree proposes, ns a means of 
removing this difficulty, to expunge some words from the text. One cannot 
have confidence, however, in the conjecture. 

Another solution has been su^ested, viz. that each lochagus had the 
power of dividing his lochus into more or fewer endmoties as he chose, only 
under the obligation that four men should constitute the front rouk of each 
endmoty : the depth would then of course be the variable item. I incline 
to believe that this is what ThuCTdidSs here means to indicate. When he 
says, therefore, that there were four pentekosties in each lochus, and four 
endmoties in each pentekosty — ^we must suppose him to allude to the army 
as it marched out from Sparta } and to intimate, by the words which follow, 
tliat each lochagus had the power of modifying that distribution in r^rd 
to his own lochus, when the order of lattlo was about to be formed. This, 
at any rate, seems the least unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
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attained their order. The Mantineian officers reminded their 
countrymen that the coming battle would decide whether 
Mantineia should continue to be a free and imperial city, with 
Arcadian dependencies of her own, as she now was — or should 
again be degraded into a dependency of LacedEemon. The 
Argcian leaders dwelt upon the opportunity which Argos now 
had of recovering her lost ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of 
revenging herself upon her worst enemy and neighbour. The 
Athenian troops were exhorted to show themselves worthy of 
the many brave allies with whom they were now associated, as 
well as to protect their own territory and empire by vanquishing 
their enemy in Peloponnesus. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lacedremonian char- 
acter, that to them no similar words of encouragement were 
addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. “ They knew 
(says the historian i) that long practice beforehand, in the busi- 
ness of war, was a better preservative than fine speeches on the 
spur of the moment.” As among professional soldiers, bravery 
was assumed as a thing of course, without any special exhorta- 
tion : but mutual suggestions were heard among .them with a 
view to get their order of battle and position perfect, — ^which 
at first it probably was not, from the sudden and hurried 
manner in which they had been constrained to form. More- 
over various war-sonp, perhaps those of Tyrtseus, were chanted 
in the ranks. At length the word was given to attack : the 
numerous pipers in attendance (an hereditary caste at Sparta) 
began to play, while the slow, solemn, and equable march of 
the troops adjusted itself to the time given by these instruments 
without any break or wavering in the line. A striking contrast 
to this deliberate pace was presented by the enemy ; who having 
no pipers or other musical instruments rushed forward to the 
charge with a step vehement and even furious,® fresh from the 
exhortations just addressed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, when 
coming into conflict, to march not exactly straight forward, but 
somewhat aslant towards the right. The soldiers on the 

* Thucyd. v. 69. AaKtSatiiSvioi Si tcaS* iKitrrms re ml purk ray ttoAc- 
lUK&v vi/iMV iy dplrtv ahroTs Sy i/wlirreovo rV irapaKi\tvaiv tUs p-yfinni! 
krfaBdis oitriv liroiavyro, elSSres fyyay i/t mWaS ia\4niv v\tia a^maeat 
% \6ywi Si' i\lyov xaJJis ^04yTay vapalveaiv. 

s Thucyd. v. 70, ’Apyefoi n\v ml of (Sfifiaxot, iyr6yas ml ipyp x**" 
poSyrts, AaKeSai/iiyiot Se PpaSiay ml Svi aiKifrUyvoWSy yipup lyicaBemdirav, 
oft ToS btlav Hya SptoKSs ptrk /Svguov fiaivovres orpoixSoici' ml nM 

Sutmeaffttlri airliv^ rctfir, Srtp rk fieydka arpar^mSa iy rats TpotriSots 
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extreme right of both armies set the example of such inclina- 
tion, in order to avoid exposing their own unshielded side ; 
while for the same reason every man along the line took care 
to keep close to the shield of his right-hand ireighbour. We 
see from hence that, with equal numbers, the right was not 
merely the post of honour, but also of comisarative safety. So 
it proved on the present occasion; even the Lacedtemonian 
discipline being noway exempt from this cause of disturbance. 
Though the Lacedrenionian front, from their superior numbers, 
w"ds more extended than that of the enemy, still their right files 
did not think themselves safe without slanting still farther to 
the right, and thus outflanked very greatly the Athenians on 
the opposite left wing ; while on the opposite side the Man- 
tineians who formed the right wing, from the same disposition 
to keep the left shoulder forward, outflanked, though not in so 
great a degree, the Skiritte and Brasideians on the Lacedsc- 
monian left. King Agis, whose post was with the Lochi in the 
centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his left would 
be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even in the rear. 
Accordingly he thought it necessary to alter his dispositions 
even at this critical moment, which he relied upon being able 
to accomplish through the ex.act discipline, practised evolutions, 
and slow march of hvs soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger would 
have been to bring round a division from the extreme right, 
where it could well be spared, to the extreme left against the 
advancing Mantineians. But the ancient privilege of the 
Skiritse, who always fought by themselves on the extreme left, 
forbade such an order Accordingly, Agis gave signal to the 
Brasideians and Skiritte to make a flank movement on the left 
so as to get on equal front with the Mantineians; while in 
order to fill up the vacancy thus created in his line, he sent 
orders to the two polemarchs Aristoklfis and Plijpponoidas, who 
had their Lochi on the extreme right of the line, to move to 
the rear and take post on the right of the Brasideians, so as 
again to close up the line. But these two polemarchs, who 
had the safest and most victorious place in the line, chose to 

^ Thucyd. v. 6j. T^re Sc x^/ias /tiy siiivv/iov SfepTrai airoTs icatl- 
crrocTO, Asl Tadriiv rdf iv fidvoi AaKtSai/toylati iirl ir^wv airSy 
Szovrej, &c. 

The strong and precise language, which Thucydid& here uses, shows 
that this was a privilege pointedly noted and much esteemed : among the 
Lacedimonians, especially, ancient routine was more '^ued than elsewhere. 
And it is essential to take notice of the circumstance, in order to appreciate 
the generalship of Agis, which has been rather hardly criticised. 
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keep it, disobeying his express orders : so that Agis, when he 
saw that they did not move, was forced to send a second order 
countermanding the flank movement of the Skiritre, and 
directing them to fall in upon the centre, back into their 
former place. But it had now become too late to execute this 
second command before the hostile armies closed: and the 
Skiritse and Brasideians were thus assailed while in disorder 
and cut off from their own centre. The Mantineians, finding 
them in this condition, defeated and drove them backj while 
the chosen Thousand of Argos, breaking in by the vacant 
space between the Brasideians and the Lacedaemonian centre, 
took them on the right flank and completed their discomfiture. 
They were routed and pursued even to the Lacedremonian 
baggage-waggons m the rear; some of the elder troops who 
guarded the waggons being slain, and the whole Lacedaemonian 
left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their comrades, thinking 
only of what was immediately before them, wasted thus a 
precious time when their aid was urgently needed elsewhere. 
Matters passed very, differently on the Lacedsemonian centre 
and right ; where Agis, with his body-guard of 300 chosen 
youths called Hippeis, and with the Spartan Lochi, found him- 
self in front conflict with the centre and left of the enemy ; — 
with the Argeians, their elderly troops and the so-called Five 
Lochi — ^with the Kleonmans and Orneates, dependent allies of 
Argos — and with the Athenians. Over all these troops they 
were completely victorious, after a short resistance — ^indeed on 
some points with no resistance at all. So formidable was the 
aspect and name of the Lacedremonians, that the opposing 
troops gave way without crossing spears, and even with a panic 
so headlong, that they trod down each other in anxiety to 
escape.^ While thus defeated in front, they were taken in 

^ Thucyd. v, ya. (OJ AaneSaifiivioi rotis ’Apytlms) t-rpelmy, oiSi is 
Xtipits rats sraWobs Sira/selirea^as, ajiX, tis inj/ietratr ol AaueSai/uSviat, aiStis 
IMurns, not tariv ots xal KarmrartiSiiTas, roi nil pBijyat rip/ iyiear^Xsi^/iy. 

The last words of this sentence present a difficulty which h^ perplexed 
all the connnentators, and which none of them have yet saUsiactorily 
cleared up. 

They all admit that the expressions, to 3, tii3 pit, preceding the infinitive 
mood as here, signify desiga or purpise; tyepa being understood. But none 
of them can construe the sentence satisfactorily witli this meaning; accord- 
ingly they here ascribe to the words a diiferent and exceptional meaning. 
See the notes of Foppo, Gdller, and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the views 
of other critics ore cited and discussed. 

Some say that roS pit in this place means the same as &mt pii ; ' others 
affirm, that it is identical with Sii rh pit or with rf pii. “Formula ra3. 
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flank by the Tegeans and T^cedaemonians on the right of 
Agis’s army, and the Alhenuuis here incurred serious hazard 

rod iii) (say Bauer and Gollei), plcmmcj^ue consilium significat : interdum 
effeeiiim {i.e. Utrre fill); hie causam indical (/.«. Sia rh fiii, or r^ Hi)-” 
But I agree with Dr. Arnold in thinking that the last of these three alleged 
meanings is wholly unauthorised ; while the second (which is adopted by 
Dr. Arnold himself) is sustained only by feeble and dubious evidence — ^for 
the passage of Thucydid£s (ii. 4,toB H iKijioiyeiv) maybe as well construed 
(as Boppo’s note thereupon suggests) without any sucli supposed exceptional 
sense of the words. 

Now it seems to me quite possible to construe the words rod H fOvoat 
here in their regular and legitimate sense of iosKa rod or comilmm. But 
first an error must be cleared up which pervades the view of most of the com- 
mentators. They supposed that those Argeians, who are here affirmed to 
have been "trodden tender foot” were so trodden down by Ike Lacedamo- 
nians in their advance. But this is in every way improbable. The Lacedis- 
monians were particularly slow in their motions, regular in their ranks, and 
backward as to pursuit — qualities which are dwelt upon by Thucydidfis in 
regard to this very Iratlle. They were not all likely to overtake such terri- 
fied men as were only anxious to run away : moreover, if they did overtake 
them, they would spear them, — ^not trample them under foot. 

To be trampled under foot, though possible enough from the numerous 
Persian cavalry (Horodot. vii. 173 j Xenoph. I-Icllen. iii. 4, iz), is not the 
treatment which defeated soldiers meet with from victorious hostile infantry 
in the field, especially Lacedaemonian infantry. But it is precisely the treat- 
ment which they meet with, if they_ be in one of the hinder ranks, from 
their own panic-stricken commdes in the front rank, who find the enemy 
closing upon them, and rush back madly to get away from him. Of course 
it was the Argeians in the front rank who were seized with the most violent 
panic, and who thu$ fell back upon their own coromdes in the rear ranks, 
overthrowing and treading them down to secure their own escape. It 
seems quite plain that it was the Argeians in front (not the I-acedEemonians) 
who trod down their comrades in the rear (there were probably six or eight 
men in every file) in order to escape themselves before the Lacedeemonians 
should be upon them ’. compare Xenophon, Hellenic, iv. 4, 11 ; CBconomic. 
viii. S- 

There ore tlierefore in the whole scene which Thucydides describes, three 
distinct subjects — l. The Lacedaemonians. 2. The Argeian soldiers who 
were trodden down. 3. Other Argeian soldiers who trod them clown in 
order to get awa^ themselves. — Out of these three he only specifies the first 
two ; but the th^ is present to his mind, and is implied in his narrative 
just as much as if he had written aaraira-nfiivras its' or hr' 

iiKK-liKiui', .IS in Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, ii. 

Now it is to this third subject, implied in the narrative but not formally 
specified {i.e, those Argeians who trod down their comrades in order to get 
away themselves) — or rather to the second and third conjointly and con- 
fusedly — that the des{g-u or furfose {eoHsilium) in the words rod H 
refers. 

Further, the commentators all construe rod H ipSijvai ri/y iyKardKtiylny, 
as if the last word were an accusative cose coming tiffer ipBijriu and governed 
by it. But there is also another construction, equally good Greek, and 
much better for the sense. In my judgement, riiy iyicartb^ri’^iy is here the 
accusative case coming ie/ore <p^vcu and forminir the subieet of it. The 
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of being all cut to pieces, had they not been effectively aided 
by their own cavalry close at hand. Moreover Agis, having 
decidedly beaten and driven them back, was less anxious to 
pursue them than to return to the rescue of his own defeated 
left wing ; so that even the Athenians, who were exposed both 
in flank and front, were enabled to effect their retreat in safety. 
The Mantineians and the Argeian Thousand, though victorious 
on their part of the line, yet seeing the remainder of their army 
in disorderly flight, had little disposition to renew the combat 
against Agis and tlie conquering Lacedsemonians. They sought 
only to effect their retreat, which however could not be done 
without severe loss, especially on the part of the Mantineians — 
and which Agis might have prevented altogether, had not the 
Lacedremonian system, enforced on this occasion by the coun- 
sels of an ancient Spartan named Phaiax, enjoined abstinence 
from prolonged jiursuit against a defeated enemy.^ 

There fell in this battle 700 men of the Argeians, Kleonseans, 
and Orneates ; 200 Athenians, together with both the generals 
Laches and Nikostratus ; and 200 Mantineians. The loss of 
the Lacedaemonians, though never certainly known, from the 
habitual secrecy of their public proceeding, was estimated at 
about 300 men- They stripped the enemy’s dead, spreading 
out to view the arms thus acquired, and selecting some for a 

words will thus read (evtua) toB tJji' iyKariMi<lnv /»}) ifBfjyat (ftrsAfloBo’iii' 
aiiroTs ) — “in order that the actual grasp of the LacedEemonians might not 
he beforehand in coming upon them ” — “ might not come upon them too 
50 on,”f.e. “sooner than they could get away.” And since the word ^y/CBTii- 
Ai)i|ris is an abstract active substantive, so, in order to get at the real mean- 
ing here, we may substitute the concrete words with which it correlates — 
i.e. Tabs AaKfSaifioviovs tyaaraKafiivTas — subject as well as attribute — for 
the active participle is here essentially involved. 

The sentence would then read, supposing the ellipsis filled up and the 
meaning expressed in full and concrete woriS — tanv ott KaX KaTo/rarnShrat 
inf taMiKav iptuyivToiP (or fiiaCofiivar), rod robs AaietSiu/tonovs nil 
tfiB^veu iyKwrttKafiipTot eirohs (jobs ftiyoyrai) : “ As soon as the Lacede- 
monians approached near, the Argeians gave way at once, without staying 
for hand-combat ; and some were even trodden down by each other, or ly 
their own comrades running away in order tliat the Lacedsemonians might 
not he beforehand in catching them sooner than they could escape.” 

Construing in this way the sentence as it now stands, we nave toB n^l 
fSJjrat used in its regular and legitimate seiue of pur^ss or amilhm. 
We have moreover a plain and natural state of &cts, in full keeping with 
the general narrative. Nor is there any violence put upon the words. 
Notlung more is done than to expand a very elliptical sentrace, and to fill 
up that entire sentence which was present to the writer’s own mind. To 
do this properly is the chief duly, as -well as the chief difficulty, of an 
expositor of Thucydidls. 

^ Thucyd, v. 73 j Diodor. xii. 79. 
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trophy i then picked up their own dead and carried them away 
for burial at Tegea, granting the customary burial- truce to the 
defeated enemy. Pleistoanax, the other Spartan king, had 
advanced as far as Tegea with a reinforcement composed of 
the elder and younger citizens ; but on hearing of the victory, 
he returned honie.^ 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought in the 
month of June 418 b.c. Its effect throughout Greece was 
prodigious. The numbers engaged on both sides were very 
considerable for a Grecian army of that day, though seemingly 
not so large as at the battle of Delium five years before : the 
number and grandeur of the states whose troops W'ere engaged 
was however greater than at Delium. But what gave peculiar 
value to the battle was, that it wiped off at once the pre-existing 
staiir upon the honour of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, 
disappointing all previous e3q)ectation, had drawn upon her the 
imputation of something like cowardice ; and there were other 
proceedings which, with far better reason, caused her to be 
stigmatised as stupid and backward. But the victory of Man- 
tineia silenced all such disparaging criticism, and replaced 
Sparta in her old position of militavy pre-eminence before the 
eyes of Greece. It worked so much the more powerfully 
because it was entirely the fruit of LacedEmonian courage, 
with little aid from that peculiar skill and tactics, which was 
generally seen concomitant, but had in the present case been 
found comparatively wanting. The manceuvre of Agis, in 
itself not ill-conceived, for the purpose of extending his left 
wing, had failed through the disobedience of the two refractory 
polemarchs : but in such a case the shame of failure falls more 
or less upon all parties concerned ; nor could either general or 
soldiers be considered to have displayed at Mantineia any of 
that professional aptitude which caused the Lacedmmonians to 
be styled “artists in warlike affairs.’' So much the more con- 
spicuously did Lacedsemonian courage stand out to view. 
After the left wing had been broken, and when the Argeian 
Thousand had penetrated into the vacant space between the left 
and centre, so that they might have taken the centre in flank, 
and ought to have done so had they been well advised — the 
troops in the centre, instead of being daunted as most Grecian 
soldiers would have been, had marched forward against the 
enemies in their fi:ont, and gained a complete victory. The 
consequences of the battle were thus immense in re-establishing 


* Thucyd. v. ys. 
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the reputation of the lAcedsemonians, and in exalting them 
again to their ancient dignity of chiefs of Peloponnesus.^ 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, Ari- 
stoklSs and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had well-nigh 
caused the ruin of the army, were tried and condemned to 
banishment as cowards on their return to Sparta.^ 

Looking at the battle from the point of view of the other 
side, we may remark, that the defeat was greatly occasioned by 
the selfish caprice of the Eleians in withdrawing their 3000 
men immediately before the battle, because the other allies, 
instead of marching against Lepreum, preferred to attempt the 
far more important town of Tegea : an additional illustration 
of the remark of PeriklSs at the beginning of the war, that 
numerous and equal allies could never be kept in harmonious 
co-operation.® Shortly after the defeat, the 3000 Eleians came 
back to the aid of Mantineia — ^probably regretting their previous 
untoward departure — together with a reinforcement of 1000 
Athenians. Moreover, the Karneian month began — a season 
which the Lacedaemonians kept rigidly holy ; even despatching 
messengers to countermand their extra-Pelopoimesian allies, 
whom they had invoked prior to the late battle* — and remain- 
ing themselves within their own territory, so that' the field was 
for the moment left clear for the operations of a defeated 
enemy. Accordingly, the Epidaurians, though they had made 
an inroad into the territory of Argos during the absence of the 
Argeian main force at the time of the late battle, and had 
gained a partial success — now found their own territory over- 
run by the united Eleians, Mantineians, and Athenians, who 
were bold enough even to commence a wall of circumvallation 
round the to^vn of Epidaurus itself. The entire work was 
distributed between them to be accomplished : but the superior 
activity and perseverance of the Athenians were here displayed 
in a conspicuous manner. For while the portion of work com- 
mitted to them (the fortification of the cape on which the 
Herteum or temple of Her6 tos situated) was indefatigably 
prosecuted and speedily brought to completion — their allies, 
both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks respectively 
allotted to them, in impatience and disgust. The idea of 
circumvallation being for this reason relinquished, a joint 

^ Thucyd. v. 75. Knl ri)V ivh Tav cthlav h 

re fia\Kicuu> Sict ri/v ip rp latl is riiP iWvf kfiavKiav re lad 

jS/iaSvT^Tit, M ^[ly^ roirip iire\virc(pra’ rixji is iSdKoup MiaCi/tepai, 
yp&tm ol iel ivres. 

* Thucyd. v. 73. * Thucyd. i. 141. * Thucyd. v, 75 - 
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garrison was left in the new fort at Cape Heroeum, after which 
the allies evacuated the Epidaurian territory.^ 

So far the Lacedaemonians appeared to have derived little 
positive benefit from their late victory : but the fruits of it were 
soon manifested in the very centre of their enemy's force — at 
Argos. A material change had taken place since the battle in 
the political tendencies of that city. There had been within it 
always an opposition party — ^philo-Laconian and anti-derao- 
cratical ; and the effect of the defeat at Mantineia had been to 
strengthen this party as much as it depressed their opponents. 
The democratical leaders — who, in conjunction with Athens 
and Alkibiades, had aspired to maintain an ascendency in 
Peloponnesus hostile and equal, if not superior, to Sparta — now 
found their calculations overthrown and exchanged for the dis- 
couraging necessities of self-defence against a victorious enemy. 
And while these leaders thus lost general influence by so com- 
plete a defeat of their foreign policy, the ordinary democratical 
soldiers of Argos brought back with them from the field of 
Mantineia, nothing but humiliation and terror of the Lacedse- 
monian arms. But the chosen Argeian Thousand-regiment 
returned with very different feelings. Victorious over the left 
mng of their enemies, they had not been seriously obstructed 
in their retreat even by the Lacedsemonian centre. They had 
thus reaped positive glory,® and doubtless felt contempt for 
their beaten fellow-citizens. Now it has been already mentioned 
that these Thousand were men of rich families, and tlie best 
military age, set apart by the Argeian democracy to receive 
permanent training at the public expense, just at a time wheir 
the ambitious views of Argos first began to daTO, after the 
peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely to become or 
continue the imperial state of Peloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently con- 
sulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce in 
the democratical government. But when the defeat of Man- 
tineia reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her upon the 
defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance their natural 

* Thucyd. v. 75. _ 

® Aristotle (Politic, v. 4, 9) expressly notices the credit gained by the 
oligarchical force of Argos in the battle of Mantineia, as one main cause of 
tire subsequent revolution — ^notwithstanding that the Argeians generally 
were beaten — Of yv 6 pifi,oi sbSoKip'lia'ayrts ip Mavrirafa, &c. 

An example of contempt entertained by victorious troops over defeated 
fellow-countrymen, is mentioned by Xenophon in the Athenian army under 
AlkibiadSs and Thrasyllus, in one of the later years of the Peloponnesian 
war: see Xenophon, Hellen, i. a, 14-17. 
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oligarchical sentiments, so that they became decided oppo- 
nents of the democratical government in its distress. The 
oligarchical party in Argos, thus encouraged and reinforced, 
entered into a conspiracy with the Lacedaemonians to bring 
the city into alliance with Sparta as well as to overthrow 
the democracy,^ 

As the first step towards the execution of this scheme, the 
Lacedaemonians, about the end of September, marched out 
their full forces as far as Tegea, thus threatening invasion, and 
inspiring terror at Argos. From Tegea they sent forward as 
envoy Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at Sparta, with two 
alternative propositions : one for peace, which he was instructed 
to tender and prevail upon the Argeians to accept, if he could ; 
another, in case they refused, of a menacing character. It was 
the scheme of the oligarchical faction first to bring the city into 
alliance with Lacedasmon and dissolve the connexion with 
Athens, before they attempted any innovation in the govern- 
ment, The arrival of Lichas was the signal for them to manifest 
themselves by strenuously pressing the acceptance of his pacific 
proposition. But they ha:d to contend against a strong resist- 
ance; since Alkibiades, still in Argos, employed his utmost 
energy to defeat their views. Nothing but the presence of the 
Lacedsemonian army at Tegea, and the general despondenpy of 
the people, at length enabled them to carry their point, and 
to procure acceptance of the proposed treaty ; which, being 
already adopted by the Ekklesia at Sparta, was sent ready pre- 
pared to Argos, — and there sanctioned without alteration. 
The conditions were substantially as follows : — 

“The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have 
received as hostages from Orchomenus, and the men-hostages 
from the Msenalii. They shall restore to the Lacedsemonians 
the men now in Mantineia, whom the Lacedaemonians had 
placed as hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom 
the Argeians and Mantineians have carried away from that 
place. They shall evacuate Epidaurus, and rase the fort 
recently erected near it The Athenians, unless they also 
forthwith evacuate Epidaurus, shall be proclaimed as enemies 
to Lacedaemon as wdl as to Argos, and to the allies of both. 
The Lacedaemonians shall restore all the hostages whom they 
now have in keeping, from whatever place they may have been 
taken. Respecting the sacrifice alleged to be due to Apollo 
by the Epidaurians, the Argeians will consent to tender to 


^ Thncyd. v, 76 j Diodor. xii. So. 
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them an oath, which if they swear, they shall clear themselves.^ 
Every city in Peloponnesus, small or great, shall be autonomous 
and at liberty to maintain its own ancient constitution. If 
any extra-Peloponncsian city shall come against Peloponnesus 
with mischievous projects, Lacedaemon and Argos will take 
joint counsel against it, in the manner most equitable for the 
interest of the Peloponnesians generally. The extra-Pelopon- 
nesian allies of Sparta shall be in the same position with refer- 
ence to this treaty as the allies of Lacedocnion and Argos in 
Peloponnesus — and shall hold their own in the same manner. 
The Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who shall be 
admitted to sub.scribe to it, if they think fit. But if the allies 
desire anything different, the Argeians shall send them home 
about their business.”- 

Such was the agreement sent ready prepared by the Lacede- 
monians to Argos, and there literally accepted. It presented a 
reciprocity little more than nominal, imposing one obligation of 
no importance upon Sparta ; though it answered the purpose 

^ Thucyd. v. 77. The text of Thu<ydid& is incurably corrupt, in regard 
to several words of this clause ; though the general sense appears sufficiently 
certain, that the Epidaurians are to be allowed to clear themselves in respect 
to this demand by an oath. In regard to this purifying oath it seems to 
have been essential that the oath should be tendered by one litigant parfy 
and iahen by the other ; perhaps therefore Hinev or ikfmi Kpy (Valkenaer's 
conjecture) might be preferable to sT/sw Xgv. 

To Herodot. vi, 80 and Aristotel. Ehetoric. i. 16, 6, which Dr. Arnold 
and other commentators notice in illustration of this practice, we may add 
the instructive exposition of the analogous practice in the procedure of 
Roman law, as given by Von Savigny in his System des heutigen Romischen 
Rechts, sect. 309-313, vol. vii. p. 33-83. It was an oath tendered by one 
litigant party to the opposite in hopes that the latter would refuse to take 
it ; if taken, it had the effect of a judgement in favour of the swearer. But 
the Roman lawyers laid down many limits and formalities, with respect to 
this jiajurandum delaium, which Von Savigny sets forth with his usual 
perspicuity. 

* Thucyd. V. 77. ‘Eiriteliarras tk rats (u/t 0 a\k<rSai, at ua 

aiiTots Soap* ai Si ri ndi SAXo Sok^ rots {vp/uf^ou, otxaS’ iiridWtiir, See 
Dr, Arnold’s note, and Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xxiv. vol. iii, p. 342. 

One cannot he certain about the meaning of these last two words — ^bnt I 
incline to believe that th^ express a. peremptory and almost a hostile senti- 
ment, such as I have given in the text. The allies here alluded to are 
Athens, Elis, and Mantineia ; all hostile in feeling to Spaita. The Lace- 
doanonians could not well decline admitting these cities to share in this 
trmty as it stood ; but would probably think it suitable to repel them even 
with rudeness, if they desired any change, 

I rather imagine, too, that this last clause {imSeliavrar) has reference ex- 
clusively to the Argeians, and not to the Lacedmmonians also. The form of 
the tteaiy is, that of a resolution already talcen at Sparta, and sent for 
approval to Arnos. 
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of the latter by substantially dissolving the alliance of Argos 
with its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party in Argos 
only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. As soon as it 
was concluded, the menacing army of Sparta was withdrawn 
from Tegea, and was exchanged for free and peaceful inter- 
communication between the LacedEcmonians and Argeians. 
Probably Alkibiadfis at the same time retired, while the renewed 
visits and hospitalities of Lacedtemonians at Argos strengthened 
the interest of their party more than ever. They were soon 
powerful enough to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, Elis, and Mantineia — and 
to conclude a special alliance with Sparta, on the following 
terms : — 

“ There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years between 
the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians — ^upon equal terms — 
each giving amicable satisfaction, according to its established 
constitution, to all complaints preferred by the other. On the 
same condition, also, the other Peloponnesian cities shall par- 
take in this peace and alliance — holding their own territory, 
laws, and separate constitution. All extra-Peloponnesian allies 
of Sparta shall be put upon the same footing as the Lacedje- 
monians themselves. The allies of Argos shall also be put 
upon the same footing as Argos herself, holding their own 
territory undisturbed. Should occasion arise for common 
military operations on any point, the Lacedeemonians and 
Argeians shall take counsel together, determining in the most 
equitable manner they can for the interest of their allies. If 
any one of the cities hereunto belonging, either in or out of 
Peloponnesus, shall have disputes either about boundaries or 
other topics, she shall be held bound to enter upon amicable 
adjustment.^ If any allied city shall quarrel with another allied 

* Thucyd. V. 79. Ai Tiyt rHy iroXW t &niplKoya, ray iyrii i ray 
iierhs IJehorayydaov, atre wepl tpay eSrt wepl kwov rivos, iiatcpid^fiey. 

The object of this clause I presume to be, to provide that the joint forces 
of Lacedtemon and Argos should not be bound to interfere Ibr every separate 
dispute of ea(* single ally with a foreign state, not included in the alDance. 
Thus, there were at this time standing disputes between Sceotia and Athens 
—and between Megara and Athens: the At^eians probably would not 
choose to pledge themselves to interfere for the maintenance of the alleged 
rights of Boeoda and Megara in these disputes. They guard themselves 
against such necessity in mis clause. 

M. H. Meier, in bis recent Dissertation (Die Privat. Schiedsnchter und 
die eCfentlichen DiSteten Athens (Haile, 1846J, sect. 19, p. 41). has fiye® 
an analysis and explanadon of this treaty which seems to me on many points 
unsatisfactory. 
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city, the matter shall be referred to some third city satisfactory 
to both. Each city shall render justice to her own citizens 
according to her own ancient constitution.” 

It will be observed that in this ti-eaty of alliance, the disputed 
question of headship is compromised or evaded. Lacedaemon 
and Argos arc both put upon on equal footing, in respect to 
talcing joint counsel for the general body of allies : they two 
alone aa-e to decide, without consulting the other allies, though 
binding themselves to have regard to the interests of the latter. 
The policy of Lacedaemon also pervades the treaty — that of 
ensuring autonomy to all the lesser states of Peloponnesus, and 
thus breaking up the empire of Elis, Mantineia, or any other 
larger state which might have dependencies.^ And accordingly 
the Mantineians, finding themsdves abandoned by Argos, were 
constrained to make their submission to Sparta, enrolling them- 
selves again as her allies, renouncing all command over their 
Arcadian subjects, and delivering up the hostages of these 
latter — according to the stipulation in the treaty between Lace- 
dsemon and Argos.* The Lacedaemonians do not seem to 
have meddled further with Elis. Being already possessed of 
Lepreum (through the Brasideian settlers planted there), they 
perhaps did not wish agam to provoke the Eleians, from fear of 
being excluded a second time from the Olympic festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lacedmmon 
(about November or December 418 b.c.) had still further de- 
pressed the popular leaders at Argos. The oligarchical faction, 
and the chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men of wealth 
and family, as well as bound together by their common military 
training, now saw their way clearly to the dissolution of the 
democracy by force, and to the accomplishment of a revolution. 
Instigated by such ambitious views, and flattered by the idea of 
admitted headship jointly with Sparta, they espoused the new 
policy of the city with extreme vehemence, and began immedi- 
ately to multiply occasions of collision with Athens. Joint 

’ All the smaller states in Peloponnesus are pronounced by this treaty to 
be (if we repeat the language employed with reference to the Delpmons 
peculiarly in the peace of Nikias) airoySnovs, aiToreXstr, airaSticovs, 
Thucyd. v. 19. The last clause of tms treaty guarantees airottititai to all 
— though in language somewliat ^erent — rots frois aari iriT/im 

SiKtCfeirSai. The expression in this treafy is substantially 

equivalent to ctirtyrtKets in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never find in Thucydid& the very convenient 
Herodotean word SualSiKoi (Herodot. vi. 4a), though there are occasions in 
these fourth and fifth books on which it would be useful to his meaning. 

* Thucyd. v. 81 ; Diodor, xii, 8r. 
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Lacedsemonian and Argeian envoys were despatched to Thrace 
and Macedonia. With the Chalkidians of Thrace, the revolted 
subjects of Athens, the old alliance was renewed, and even new 
engagements concluded ; while Perdikkas of Macedonia was 
urged to renounce his covenants with Athens, and join the new 
confederacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was con- 
siderable ; for the Macedonian princes prized very highly their 
ancient descent from Argos, which constituted them brethren 
of the Hellenic family. Accordingly Perdikkas consented to 
the demand and concluded the new treaty ; insisting, however, 
with his habitual duplicity, that the step should for the moment 
be kept secret from Athens.^ In further pursuance of the new 
tone of hostility to that city, joint envoys were also sent thither, 
to require that the Athenians should quit Peloponnesus, and 
especially that they should evacuate the fort recently erected 
near Epidaurus. It seems to have been held jointly by Argeians, 
Mantineians, Eleians, and Athenians; and as the latter were 
only a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city judged 
it prudent to send Demosthenes to bring them away. That 
general not only effected the retreat, but also contrived a 
stratagem which gave to it the air almost of an advantage. On 
his first arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic match 
outside of the gates for the amusement of the whole garrison, 
contriving to keep back the Athenians within until all the rest 
had marched out : then hastily shutting the gates, he remained 
master of the place.^ Having no intention however of keeping 
it, he made it over presently to the Epidaurians themselves, 
with whom he renewed the truce to which they had been parties 
jointly with the Lacedfemonians five years before, two years 
before the peace of Nikias.® 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, in 
respect to the surrender of tiie fort, seems to have been dictated 
by a desire to manifest her displeasure against the Argeians. 
This was exactly what the Argeian leaders and oligarchical party, 

* Compare Thucyd. v. So, and v. 83. 

® The instances appear to have been not rare, wherein Grecian towns 
changed masters, by the citizens thns going out of the gates all together, or 
most part of them, for some religious festival. See me case of Smypia 
(Herodot. i. 150) and the precautionary suggestions of the militaiy writer 
/Eneas, in his treatise called Foliorketicus, c. 17. 

* Thueyd. v. So. Kalffove/iai' ’EmSavpiots iyartatrifieytii r&s inroySds, 
a&rol oi ‘J^Bjiydloc iwiSoirav ri ‘rflxKTfui- _ We are here told that the 
Athenians renewsD their truce with die Epidaurians: but I know no ^ce 
previously between them, except the general truce for a year, which the 
Epidaurians swore to, in conjunction wth Sparta (iv, 1 19), m the beginning 
ofn.c. 423. 
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on their side, most desired | the breach wilh Athens had be- 
come irreparable, and their plans were now matured for violently 
subverting their own democracy. They concerted with_ Sparta 
a joint military expedition, of 1000 hoplites from each city (the 
first joint expedition under the new alliance), against Siky6n, 
for the purpose of introducing more thoroughpaced oligarchy 
into the already oligarchical Sikydnion government. It is 
possible that there may have been some democratical opposition 
gradually acquiring strength at Sikydn : yet that city seems to 
have been, as far as we know, always oligarchical in policy, 
and passively faithful to Sparta. Probably therefore the joint 
enterprise against Sikydn was nothing more than a pretext to 
cover the introduction of 1000 Lacedaemonian hoplites into 
Argos, whither the joint detachment immediately returned, 
after the business at Sikydn had been accomplished. Thus 
reinforced, the oligarchical leaders and the chosen Thousand 
at Argos put down by force the democratical constitution in 
that city, slew the democratical leaders, and established them- 
selves in complete possession of the government.^ 

This revolution (accomplished about February B.c. 417) — 
the re.sult of the victory of Mantineia and the consummation of 
a train of policy laid by Sparta — raised her ascendency in 
Peloponnesus to a higher and more undisputed point than it 
had ever before attained. The towns in Achaia were as yet 
not sufficiently oligarchical for her purpose — ^perhaps since the 
march of Alkibiadfis thither two years before — ^accordingly she 
now remodelled their governments in conformity with her own 
views. The new rulers of Argos were subservient to her, not 
merely from oligarchical sympathy, but from need of bet aid to 
keep down internal rising against themselves ; so that there was 
neither enemy, nor even neutral, to counterwork her or to favour 
Athens, throughout the whole peninsula. 

JBut the Spartan ascendency at Argos tvas not destined 
to last. Though thwe were many cities in Greece, in which 
oligarchies long maintained themselves unshaken, through 
^ldherence to a traditional routine, and by being usually in the 
hands of men accustomed to govern — ^yet an oligarchy erected 
■fay force upon the ruins of a democracy was rarely of long 
•duration. The angry discontent of the people, put down by 

^ Thvtcyd. v. Si. fCcit AaKcSaijUilvioi xal ’Ap7C?oi, xlAioi ixirtpot, {virrpa- 
r«4(r«w«, rd •/ ip Svcvfivi is isJfpavs pSAXw KOrricmiirttv ttbrol ol AcuuSat- 
tiiinoi iMivrps, koI /Ur' iKetpa (upo/ilpiTtpoi ijSsi K(tl rip ip "ApYti tfj/iop 
karikiiiap, Kcd iAtyapxtu itreniStltt irois AoKtiiu/topltHs itaritmi. Compare 
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temporary intimidation, usually revived, and threatened the 
security of the rulers enough to render them suspicious and 
probably cruel. Such cruelty moreover was not their only 
fault : they found their emancipation from democratical re- 
straints too tempting to be able to control either their lust or 
their rapacity. With the population of Argos — comparatively 
coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like Ivorkyra than like 
Athens — such abuse was pretty sure to be speedy as well as 
flagrant. Especially the chosen regiment of the Thousand — 
men in the vigour of their age, and proud of their military 
prowess as well as of their wealthier station — construed the 
new oligarchical government which they had helped to erect as 
a period of individual licence to themselves. The behaviour 
and fate of their chief, Bryas, illustrates the general demeanour 
of the troop. After many other outrages against persons of 
poorer con&ion, he one day met in the streets a wedding pro- 
cession, in which the person of the bride captivated his fancy. 
He caused her to be violently tom from her company, carried 
her to his house, and possessed himself of her by force. But 
in the middle of the night, this high-spirited woman revenged 
herself for the outrage by puttm^ out the eyes of the ravisher 
while he was fast asleep : ^ a terrible revenge, which the pointed 
clasp-pins of the feminine attire sometimes enabled women® 
to take upon those who monged them. Having contrived to 
make her escape, she found concealment among her friends, 
as well as protection among the people generally, against the 
indignant efforts of the chosen Thousand to avenge their 
leader. 

Prom incidents such as this, and from the multitude of petty 
insults which so flagitious an outrage implies as co-existent, we 
are not surprised to Icam that the Demos of ^igos soon re- 
covered their lost courage, and resolved upon an effort to put 
down their oligarchical oppressors. They waited for the moment 
when the festival called the Gymnopcedise was in course of 
bemg solemnised at Sparta — a festival at which the chotic per- 
formances of men and boys were so interwoven with Spartan 
religion as well as bodily training, that the Lacedaemonians 
would make no military movement until thqr were finished. 
At this critical moment, the Argeian Demos rose in insurrection ; 
and after a sharp contest, gained a victory over the oligarchy> 
some of whom were slain, while others only saved themselves 

' Faiisanias, ii. 20, r, 

a .See Herodot. v. 87 ; Eiiripid. Hecub. irsa, and the note of Musgrave 
on line nts- of that drama. 
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by flight. Even at the first instant of danger, pressmg messages 
had been sent to Sparta for aid. But the Lacedjemonians at 
first peremptorily refused to move during the period of their 
festival : nor was it until messenger after messenger had arrived 
to set forth the pressing necessity of their friends, that they re- 
luctantly put aside their festival to march towards Argos. They 
were too late : the precious moment had already passed by. 
They were met at Tegea by an intimation that their friends 
were overthrown, and Argos in possession of the victorious 
people. Nevertheless, various exiles who had escaped still 
promised them success, urgently entreating them to proceed j 
but the Lacedaemonians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, 
and resumed their intermitted festival.^ 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown — after a con- 
tinuance of about four months,® from February to June 417 B.c. 
— and the chosen Thousaniregiment either dissolved or 
destroyed. The movement excited great sympathy m several 
Peloponnesian cities,® who were becoming jealous of the exor- 
bitant preponderance of Sparta. Nevertheless the Argeian 
Demos, though victorious within the city, felt so much distrust of 
being able to maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta 
to plead their cause and to entreat favourable treatment! a 
proceedit^ which proves the insurrection to have been spon- 
taneous, not fomented by Athens, But the envoys of the 
expelled oligarchs were there to confront them, and the Lacedae- 
monians, after a lengthened discussion, adjudging the Demos 
to have been guilty of wrong, proclaimed the resolution of 
sending forces to put them down. Still, the habitual tardiness 
of Lacedaemonian habits prevented any immediate or separate 
movement. Their allies were to be summoned, none being 
very zealous in the cause, — and least of all at this moment, 
when the period of harvest was at hand : so that about three 
months intervened before any actual force was brought 
together. 

This important interval was turned to account by the Argeian 
Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were to look on 
Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed their alliance 

^ Thucyd. v. 82 ; Diodor. xii. 80. 

* Diodoms (xii. &) says that it lasted eight months ; but this, if correct at 
all, must be taken as beginning from the aUiance between Sparta and Argos, 
and not from the first establishment of the oli^rchy. The narrative of 
Thucydides does not allow more than four months for (he duration of the 
latter. 

* Thucyd. v. 82. fui'jISaj'ay Si riv rftxur/ihv ml rSv iv IteXmrovy^v^ 

Tw** srifX' ' 
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with Athens. Regarding her as their main refuge, they com- 
menced the building of long walls to connect their city with the 
sea, in order that the road might always be open for supplies 
and reinforcement from Athens in case they should be confined 
to their walls by a superior Spartan force. The whole Argeian 
population — men and women, free and slave — set about the 
work with the utmost ardour : while AlkibiadSs brought assist- 
ance from Athens — especially skilled masons and carpenters, 
of whom they stood in iiiuch need. The step may probably 
have been suggested by himself, as it was the same which, two 
years before, he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patrse. But 
the construction of walls adequate for defence, along the line of 
four miles and a half between Argos and the sea,® required a 
long time. Moreover the oligarchical party within the town, as 
well as the exiles without — a party defeated but not ann i hil atpH 
— strenuously urged the Lacedaemonians to put an end to the 
work, and even promised them a counter-revolutionary move- 
ment in the town as soon as they drew near to assist — (he same 
intrigue which had been entered into by the oligarchical party 
at Athens forty years before, when the walls down to Peiraeus 
were in course of erection.® Accordingly about the end of 
September (417 B.C.), King Agis conducted an army of Lacedse- 
monians and allies against Argos, drove the population within 
the city, and destroyed so much of the Long Walls as had been 
already raised. But the oligarchical party wthin were not able 
to realise their engagements of rising in arms, so that he was 
obliged to retire after merely ravaging the territory and taking 
the town of Hysise, where he put to death all the freemen who 
fell into his hands. After his departure, the Argeians retaliated 
these ravages upon the neighbouring territory of Phlius, where 
the exiles from Argos chiefly resided.* 

The close neighbourhood of such exiles — together with the 
declared countenance of Sparta, and the continued schemes 
of the oligarchical party within the walls — ^kept the Argeian 
democracy in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout the 
winter, in spite of their recent victory and the suppression of 

^ Thucyd. v. 82. Kotl ol niv 'Apyetoi wca/Srilut, koI afrrol laA yvvaiitts kcA 
sifc^TBi, iriljiifov, See, Flutordi, Alkibiad. c. 15. 

* Pausanias, ii. 36, 3, 

* Thu(7d. i. roy. 

* Thucyd. v. S3. Diodorus inaccurately states that the Argeians Aati 

alrtady built tiheix long walls down to the sea— iruSiijuei'ot robs ’Apycieus 
^itoSoat)K 4 vai fiaKpb rtixv v®* ta\iitai)S (xii. Si). 

Thucydides uses the participle or the present tense— rl ohcoSoiioi/ietra 
relxil iA 6 i>T»s aol Ka/rmncd^aiiTes, &c. 
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the dangerous regiment of a Thousand. To relieve them in 
part from embarrassment, AlkibiadSs was despatched thither 
early in the spring with an Athenian armament and twenty 
triremes. His friends and guests appep to have been now in 
ascendency, as leaders of the democratical government ; and in 
concert with them, he selected 300 marked oligarchical persons, 
whom he carried away and deposited in various Athenian 
islands, as hostages for the quiescence of the party (b.c. 416). 
Another ravaging march was also undertaken by the Argeians 
into the territory of Phlius, wherein however they sustained 
nothing but loss. And again about the end of .September, the 
Lacedaimonians gave the word for a second e.\pedition against 
Argos. But having marched as far as the borders, they found 
the sacrifices (ahvays ofiered previous to leaving their own 
territory) so unfavourable that they returned back and disbanded 
their forces. The Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of the 
hostages recently taken from them, had been on the watch for 
this Lacedaemonian force, and had projected a rising ; or at 
leaist were suspected of doing so — to such a degree that some 
of them were seized and imprisoned by the government, while 
others made their escape.^ Later in the same winter, however, 
the Lacedmmonians became more fortunate with their border 
sacrifices, — entered the Argeian territory in conjunction with 
their allies (except the Corinthians, who refused to take 
part) — and established the Argeian oligarchical exiles at 
Orneaj; from which town these latter were again speedily 
expelled, after the retirement of the Lacedmmonion army, 
by the Argeian democracy with the aid of an Athenian rein- 
forcement* 

To maintain the renewed democratical government of Argos, 
against enemies both internal and external, was an important 
policy to Athens, as affording the basis, w'hich might after- 
wards be extended, of an anti-Laconian party m Peloponnesus. 
But at the present time the Argeian alliance was a drain and 
air exhaustion rather than a source of strength to Athens ; very 
different from the splendid hopes which it had presented prior 

* Thiicyd. V. 116. AaiceScunivtot, fitWiitravTes eU 'Afyilav ovpa- 

reisiy &i'6X<>>pV(rai'. Kok ‘Apyetot iih T)fv Ixelyay fteWtiffiy Tmi 

4y t5 iriAei Tii'is fiiroroir^iraM’es, robs /ihy ^uyfAaffov, o{ 8’ airobs ital 
ttittnyoy, 

I presume /i 4 \\ 7 ia'iy here is not used in its ordinary meaning of hiitritig, 
delay, but is to be construed by the previous verb pieWTiffoyrts, and agree- 
ably to the analogy of iv. 1 26 — ‘ ‘prospect of action immediately impending 
compare Diodor. idi. 81. 

* Thuevd, vi. 7. 
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to the battle of Mantineia — hopes of supplanting Sparta in her 
ascendency within the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in spite 
of the complete alienation of feeling between Athens and Sparta 
■ — and continued reciprocal hostilities, in an indirect manner, 
so long as each was acting as ally of some third party — never- 
theless neither the one nor the other would formally renounce 
the sworn alliance, nor obliterate the record inscribed on its 
stone column. Both parties shrank from proclaiming the real 
truth, though each half-year brought them a step nearer to it 
in fact. Thus during the course of the present summer 
(416 B.c.) the Athenian and Messenian garrison at Pylus 
became more active than ever in their incursions on Laconia, 
and brought home large booty ; upon which the Lacedaemonians, 
though still not renouncing the alliance, publicly proclaimed 
their willingness to grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for privateering against Athenian commerce. The 
Corinthians also, on private grounds of quarrel, commenced 
hostilities against the Athenians.^ Yet still Sparta and her 
allies remained in a state of formal peace with Athens : the 
Athenians resisted all the repeated solicitations of the Argeians 
to induce them to make a landing on any port of Laconia and 
commit devastation.® Nor was the licence of free intercourse 
for individuals as yet suspended. We cannot doubt that the 
Athenians were invited to the Olympic festival of 416 b.c. (the 
91st Olympiad), and sent thither their solemn legation along 
with those of Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the Athenians 
probably found out, more fully than they had before known, 
the intrigue carried on by the former Argeian government with 
the Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these intrigues 
however had made themselves felt even earlier in the conduct 
of that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens engaged to 
co-operate with an Athenian expedition projected under Nikias 
for the spring or summer of 417 B.c. against the Chalkidians 
of Thrace and Amphipolis — ^now withdrew his concurrency 
receded from the alliance of Athens, and frustrated the whole 
scheme of expedition. The Athenians accordingly placed 

1 Thncyd. v. 115. 

" Thncyd. vi. 105. AadokidSs affirms, that the war was resumed by 
Athens against Sparta on the persuasion of the Argeiam (Orat. de Fac. c. 
ii 3 j 3 i» P- 93 -ios)' This assertion is indeed partially true : ' the alliance 
with Argos was one of the causes of the lesui^tidn of war, but only one 
among oUiers, some of them more powerful. Thut^didfis tells ^ that the 
jursuasians of Argos to induce Athens to throw op her alliance with Sparta, 
were repeated ana unavailing. 
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the ports of Macedonia under naval blockade, proclaiming 
Perdikkas an enemy.^ 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, 
rvithout any fresh attempt to recover Amphipolis : the project 
just alluded to appears to have been the first. The proceedings 
of the Athenians ivith regard to this important town afford 
ample proof of that want of wisdom on the part of their leading 
men Nikias and Alkibiadfes, and of erroneous tendencies on the 
part of the body of the citizens, which we shall gradually find 
conducting their empire to ruin. Among all their possessions 
out of Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphipolis : the 
centre of a great commercial and mining region — situated on a 
large river and lake which the Athenian navy could readily 
command — and claimed by them with reasonable justice, since 
it was their original colony, planted by their wisest statesman 
Periklfes. It had been lost only through unpardonable negli- 
gence on the part of their generals ; and when lost, we should 
have expected to see the chief energies of Athens directed to 
the recovery of it j the more so as, if once recovered, it 
admitted of being made sure and retained as a future possession. 
Kleon is the only leading man who at once proclaims to his 
countrymen the important truth that it never can be recovered 
except by force. He strenuously urges his countrymen to make 
the requisite military effort, and prevails upon them in part to 
do so, but the attempt disgracefully fails — ^partly through his 
own incompetence as commander, whether his undertaking of 
that duty was a matter of choice or of constraint — partly through 
the strong opposition and antipathy against him from so large 
a portion of his fellow-citizens, which rendered the military 
force not hearty in the enterpme. Next, Nikias, Lachfis, and 
Alkibiad€s, all concur in making peace and alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians, under express promise and purpose to procure 
the restoration of Amphipolis. But after a series of diplomatic 
proceedings which display as much silly credulity in Nikias as 
selfish deceit in Alkibiadfis, the result becomes evident, as Kleon 
had insisted, that ■ peace will not restore to them Amphipolis, 
and that it can only be regained by force. The fatal defect 
of Nikias is now conspicuously seen ; his inertness of character 
and incapacity of decided or energetic effort. When he dis- 
covered that he had been out-manoeuvred by the Lacedaemonian 
diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised his countrymen into 
making important cessions on the faith of equivalents to come, 
we might have expected to find him spurred on by indignant 
* Tlittcyd. V. 83. 
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repentance for this mistake, and putting forth his own strongest 
eflbrts, as well as those of his country, in order to recover those 
portions of her empire which the peace had promised, but did 
not restore. Instead of which he exhibits no effective move- 
ment, while Alkibiadfis begins to display the defects of his 
political character, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias — 
the passion for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous 
novelties. It is only in the year 417 b.c., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of 
AlkibiadSs in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias projects 
an expedition against Amphipolis ; and even then it is projected 
only contingent upon the aid ofPerdikkas, a prince of notorious 
perfidy. It was not by any half-exertions of force that the 
place could be regained, as the defeat of Kleon had sulBciently 
proved. We obtain from these proceedings a fair measure of 
the foreign politics of Athens at this time, during what is called 
the peace of Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe 
which will be developed in the coming chapters — ^where she is 
brought near to ruin by the defects of Nikias and Alkibiades 
combined : for by singular misfortune, she does not reap the 
benefit of the good qualities of either. 

It was in one of the three years between 420-416 b.c., though 
we do not know in which, that the vote of ostracism took place, 
arising out of the contention between Nikias and Alkibiades.’ 
The political antipathy between the rivo having reached a point 
of great violence, it was proposed that a vote of ostracism should 
be taken, and this proposition (probably made by the partisans 
of Nikias, since Alkibiadfes was the person most likely to be 
reputed dangerous) was adopted by the people. Hyperbolus- 
the lamp-maker, son of Chremfis, a speaker of considerable 
influence in the public assembly, strenuously supported k, 
hating Nikias not less than AlkibiadSs. Hyperbolus is named 
by Aristophanes as having succeeded Kleon in the mastership 

1 Dr. ThirlwttU (History of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 360) places this- 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or early spring of 413 s.c., immediately 
Irefore the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are derived from the Oration called Ando- 
kid^s against Alkibiades, the genuineness of which he seems to accept (see 
his Appendix II. on that subject, vol. iii. p. 4^, 'sM,}. 

The more frequently T read over this Oration, the more do I feel per- 
suaded that it is a spurious composition of one or two generations afrer the 
time to which it professes to refer. My reasons for this opinion have heett 
already stated in previous notes. I cannot think that Dr. Thirhvall’s 
Appendix is successfol in removing the objections agmst the genuineness 
of the speetfo. See vol. vi. ch. xlvii. note. 
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•of the rostram in the Pnyx:i if this were true, his supposed 
demagogic pre-eminence would commence about September 
422 B.C., the period of the death of Kleon. Long before that 
time, however, he had been among the chief butts of the comic 
authors, who ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, 
impudence, and malignity in accusation, as that which they 
fasten upon Kleon, though in language which seems to imply 
an inferior idea of his power. And it may be doubted whether 
Hyperbolus ever succeeded to the same influence as had been 
enjoyed by Kleon, when we observe that Thucydides does not 
name him in any of the important debates which took place at 
and after the peace of Nikias. Thucydides only mentions hint 
once — in 41 1 e.c,, while he was in banishment under sentence 
of ostracism, and resident at Samos. He terms him, “one 
Hyperbolus, a person of bad character, who had been ostracised, 
not from fear of dangerous excess of dignity and power, but 
through his wickedness and his being felt as a disgrace to the 
•city.” " This sentence of Thucydides is really the only evidence 
against Hyperbolus : for it is not less unjust in his case than in 
th^at of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of comedy as if they 
were so much authentic fact and trustworthy criticism. It was 
at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by the oligarchical con- 
spirators who were aiming to overthrow the democracy at 
Athens. We have no particular facts respecting him to enable 
us to test the general character given by Thucydides. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at Athens, 
to take a vote of ostracism suggested by the political dissension 
between Nikias and AlkibiadSs, about twenty-four years had 
•elapsed since a similar vote had been resorted to; the last 
example having been that of Periklfis and Thucydides ® son of 

' Aristoplian. Poe- 6S0. 

® Thucyd. viii. 73 - ‘Tir 4 pBo\ 6 v ri riva rav ’ASijtoW, /iox 6 iipin> 
ivBpomBv, uarpOKurnivov oi) Sia Svpipeais Kai i^iJipwros ipSSov, &\\a Sdt 
iroi'sipfai' ral alirxipvp vShtm, According to Aiidrotion (Fragm. 48, 
•ed. Didot) — Si(rrpaiaa‘/ifPoy SA pav}i 6 T 7 iTa. 

Compare about Hyperboius, Pluterdi, Hildas, c. 11; Plutarch, Alld- 
biadda, c. 13 ; iSlian. V. H. xii. 43 5 Theopompus, Fragm. loz, 103, ed. 
Didot. 

* I ought properly to say, the last example liiirly comparable to this 
struggle between Nikias and Alldbiad^, to whom, as ri-val politicians and 
men of great position, Perildds and Thucydides bore a genuine analogy. 
There had been one sentence of ostracism passed more recen% ; that 
^tdnst Damon, the musical teacher, sophist, and companion of Periklfa. 
The political enemies of PerihlSs procured that Damon should be ostracised, 
a little before the Pelopcpieaan war (Plutoch, Perikies, c. 4), This was a 
great abuse and perversion of the ostracism, even in its principle. We 
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Melcsias, the latter of whom was ostracised about 442 b.c. 
The democratical constitution had become sufficiently confirmed 
to lessen materially the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard 
against individual usurpers ; moreover there was now full con- 
fidence in the numerous dikasteries as competent to deal with 
the greatest of such criminals — thus abating the necessity as 
conceived in men’s minds, not less than the real necessity, for 
such precautionary intervention. Under such a slate of things, 
altered reality as well as altered feeling, we arc not surprised to 
find that the vote of ostracism now invoiced, though we do not 
know the circumstances which immediately preceded it, ended 
in an abuse, or rather in a sort of parody, of the ancient pre- 
ventive, At a moment of extreme heat of party-dispute, the 
friends of AlkibiadCis probably accepted the challenge of Nikias 
and concurred in supporting a vote of ostracism ; each hoping 
to get rid of the opponent. The vote was accordingly decreed, 
but before it actually took place, the pardsairs of both changed 
their views, preferring to let the political dissension proceed 
without closing it by separating the combatants. But the 
ostracising vote, having been formally pronounced, could not 
now be prevented from taking place : it was always however 
perfectly general in its form, admitting of anjt citizen being 
selected for temporary banishment. Accordingly the two 
opposing parties, each doubtless including various clubs or 
Hetasries, and according to some accounts, the friends of 
Phteax also, united to turn the vote against some one else. 
They fixed upon a man whom all of them jointly disliked — 
Hyperbolus.^ By thus concurring, they obtained a sufficient 
number of votes against him to pass the sentence which sent 
him into temporary banishment But such a result was in no- 
one’s contemplation when the vote was decreed to take place, 
and Plutarch even represents the people as clapping their 
hands at it as a good joke. It was presently recognised by 
every one, seemingly even by the enemies of Hyperbolus, as a 
gross abuse of the ostracism. And the language of Thucydidfis 
himself distinctly implies this : for if we even grant that Hyper- 
bolus fully deserved the censure which that historian bestows, 

know not how it was brought about : nor can I altogether shut out a 
suspicion, that Damon was sentenced to banishment, as a cons^nence 
either of trial or of non-appearance to an accusation — ^not ostracised at 
aU. 

t Plutarch, Alldbiad, c. 13 5 Plutarch, Nikias, c. ri. Theophrastus says 
that the violent opposition at first, and the coalition afterwards, was not 
between Nikias andT AlkibiadSs, but between Phseai and Alkibiadfis. 

The coalition of votes and parties may well have included all three. 
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no one could treat his presence as dangerous to the common- 
wealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet low dishonesty 
or wickedness. It was, even before, passing out of the political 
morality of Athens ; and this sentence consummated its extinc- 
tion, so that we never hear of it as employed afterwards. It 
had been extremely valuable in earlier days, as a security to the 
growing democracy against individual usurpation of power, and 
against dangerous exaggeration of rivalry between individual 
leaders : but the democracy was now strong enough to dispense 
with such exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiadfis had re- 
turned as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would have had no other means than the pre- 
cautionary antidote of ostracism to save themselves from him 
as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer4i6 B.C., that the Athenians 
undertook the siege and conquest of the Dorian island of 
M6I0S — one of the Cyclades, and the only one, except Thgra, 
which was not already included in their empire. Mfilos and 
Thfirawere both ancient colonies of Lacedaemon, with whom they 
had strong sympathies of lineage. They had never joined the 
confederacy of Delos, nor been in any way connected with Athens ; 
but at the same time, neither had they ever taken part in the 
recent war against her, nor given her any ground of complaint,^ 
until she landed and attac&d them in the sixth year of the 
recent war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against 
the island a considerable force under KleomSdSs and Tisias : 
thirty Athenian triremes, >vith six Chian, and two Lesbian — 
1200 Athenian hoplites, and 1500 hoplites from the allies — 
with 300 bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. These officers, 
after disembarking their forces, and taking position, sent 
envoys into the city summoning the government to surrender, 
and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece — 
even in governments not professedly democratical — to discuss 
propositions for peace or war before the assembly of the 
people. But on the present occasion the Melian leaders 
departed from this practice, admitting the envoys only to a 
pnvate conversation with their executive council. Of the 
conversation which passed, Thucydides professes to give a 
detailed and elaborate account — ^at surprising length, con- 
sidering his general brevity. He sets down thirteen distinct 
observations, with as many replies, interchanged between the 
Athenian envoys and the Melians ; no one of them separately 
^ Thnoyd. iii. 91. 
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long, and some very short — but the dialogue carried on is 
dramatic and very impressive. There is indeed every reason 
for concluding that what we here read in Thucydidfis is in far 
larger proportion his own, and in smaller proportion authentic 
report, than any of the other speeches which he professes to 
set down. For this was not a public harangue, in respect to 
which he might have had the opportunity of consulting the 
recollection of many different persons : it was a private con- 
versation, wherein three or four Athenians, and perhaps ten 
or a dozen Melians, may have taken part. Now as all the 
MeUan prisoners of military age, and certainly all those leading 
citizens then in the town who had conducted this interview, 
were slain immediately after the capture of the town, there 
remained only the Athenian envoys through whose report 
Thucydides could possibly have heard what really passed. 
That he did hear either from or through them, the general 
character of what passed, I make no doubt : but there is no 
ground for believing that he received from them anything 
like the consecutive stream of debate, which, together with 
part of the illustrative reasoning, we must refer to his dramatic 
genius and arrangement 

The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of discussion 
to the mutual interests of both parties in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which they now stand j in spite of the disposition of 
the Melians to enlarge the range of topics, by infroducing 
considerations of justice and appealing to the sentiment of 
impartial critics. He will not multiply words to demonstrate 
the just origin of the Athenian empire, erected on the expulsion 
of the Persians — or to set forth injury suffered, as pretext for 
the present expedition. Nor will he listen to any plea on the 
part of the Melians, that they, though colonists of Sparta, have 
never fought alongside of her or done Athens wrong, _ He 
presses upon them to aim at what is attainable under emsting 
circumstances, since they loiow as well as he, that justice in 
the reasoning of mankind is settled according to equal com- 
pulsion on both sides; the strong doing what their power 
allows, and the weak submitting to it.^ To this the Melians 

^ In reference to this arcumenUtion of the Athenian envoy, I call 
attention to the atlack and bombardment of Copenhagen by the English 
Government in 1807, together with the language used by the English envoy 
to the Danish Prince Regent on the subject. We read as follows m M. 
Thiers’ Histoire du Consulat et de I’Ptapire !— 

“ L’agent choisi itoit digne de sa mission. Cetoit M. Jackson qui avow 
4 t 6 autrefois ebargi d’affaires en France, avant I’arrivje de Lord Whitwortb 
i Paris, mais qu’on n’avoit pas ph y laisser, k cause du mauvais espnt quit . 
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reply, that (omitting all appeal to justice and speaking only 
of what was expedient) they hold it to be even expedient for 
Ath en s not to break down the common moral sanction of 
mankind, but to permit that equity and justice shall still 
remain as a refuge for men in trouble, with some indulgence 
even towards those who may be unable to make out a case of 
full and strict right. Most of all was this the interest of Athens 
herself, inasmuch as her ruin, if it ever occurred, would be 
awful both as punishment to herself and as lesson to others. 
“ We are not afraid of tluit (rejoined the Athenian) even if our 
empire should be overthrow. It is not imperial cities like 
Sparta who deal harshly with the conquered. Moreover our 
present contest is not undertaken against Sparta — it is a contest 
to determine whether subjects shall by their own attack prevail 
over their rulers. This is a risk for us to judge of: in the 
mean time let us remind you that we come here for the 
advantage of our own empire, and that we are now speaking 
with a view to your safety — wishing to get you mider our 
empire without trouble to ourselves, and to preserve you for 
the mutual benefit of both of us." — “Cannot you leave us 
alone, and let us be your friends inste.id of enemies, but 
neither allies of you nor of Sparta? ” — said the Melians. “ No 
(is the reply) — your friendship does us more harm than your 

manifestoit en toute occasion. Introduit aupi^s du regent, il nll^gua de 
pritendues stipulations secretes, en vertu desquellcs le Danemark devoit, 
(disoit on) dc gr6 on de force, faire partie d'une coalition contre VAngletetre : 
il donna comme raison d’agii la n£cessit 4 ou se trouvoit le cabinet Brilannique 
de prendre des precautions pour qne les forces navalcs du Banemark et le 
passage du Sund ne tomba^ent pas an puuvoir des Fian9ois t et en con- 
sequence il demanda au nom de son gouvemement, qu’on livr&t I’nrmeo 
Angloise la foiteresse dc Kronenbetg qui commande le Sund, le port de 
Copenhague, et enfin la flotte elic-meme — promettant de gorder le tout en 
d^Mt, pour le compte du Banemark, qui seroit lemis en possession dc ce 
quW alloit lui enlever, d^s qua le danger seroit passe. M. Jackson ossuia 
que le Banemaik ne perdroit rien, que Ton se conduiroit chez lui en 
ausiliaires et en amis — que les troupes Drilanniques payeroient tout ce 
qu’elles consommeroient. — ^Et avec quoi, repondil le prince indign^, 
payeriez vous notre honneur perdu, si nous adh^rions a cette infame 
proposition?-;-Le prince continuant, et opposant i cette perfide intention 
la conduite lojnle du Banemark, qni n’avoit pris aucune precaution contre 
les Anglois, qui les avoit toutes prises contre les Francois, ce dont on 
abusoit pour lesu^endre — M. Jacksan rifmdiUlcette jusie indication far 
tme imolentt jamiliaritl, disaiu que la guerre itoit la guerre, gtril falloii se 
rtsigner 1) ces tticessitis, it cider au plus fort guand on itoit le plus faiile, 
Be prince congedial’agent .^glois avec des paroles fort dures, et lui diclara 
cpi’il alloit se transporter a Copenh^uc, pour y lemplir ses devoirs de 
prince et de citoyen Banois.” (Thiers, Histone du Ccmsulat et de 
TEmpite, tome viii. livie xxviii. p. 190.] 
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enmity : your friendship is a proof of our weakness, in the eyes 
of our subject-allies— your enmity will give a demonstration of 
our power.” — “ But do your subjects really take such a measure 
of equity, as to put us, who have no sort of connexion with you, 
on the same footing with themselves, most of whom are your 
own colonists, while many of them have even revolted from 
you and been reconquered ?” — "They do : for they think that 
both one and the other have fair ground for claiming inde- 
pendence, and that if you are left independent, this arises only 
from your power and from our fear to attack you. So that 
your submission will not only enlarge om- empire, but strengthen 
our security throughout the whole; especially as you are 
islanders, and feeble islanders too, while we are lords of the 
sea." — “But surely that very circumstance is in other ways a 
protection to you, as evincing your moderation : for if you 
attack us, you will at once alarm all neutrals, and convert them 
into enemies.” — “We are in little fear of continental cities, 
who are out of our reach and not likely to take part against 
us, — but only of islanders; either yet unincorporated in our 
empire, like you, — or already in our empire and discontented 
with the constraint which it imposes. It is such islanders who 
by their ill-judged obstinacy are likely, with their eyes open, to 
bring both us and themselves into peril.” — “We know well 
(said the Melians, after some other observations had been 
interchanged) how terrible it is to contend against your superior 
power, and your good fortune; nevertheless we trust that in 
point of fortune we shall receive fair treatment from the gods, 
since we stand upon grounds of right against injustice — and as 
to our inferior power, we trust that the deficiency will be made 
up by our ally Sparta, whose kindred race will compel her from 
very shame to aid us.” — “We too (replied the Athenians) think 
that we shall not be worse off than others in regard to the 
divine favour. For we neither advance any claim, nor do any 
act, overpassing that which men believe in regard to the gods, 
and wish in regard to themselves. What we believe about the 
gods is the same as that whi«di we see to be the practice of 
men ; the impulse of nature inclines them of necessi^ to rule 
.over what is inferior in force to themselves. This is the 
principle on which we now proceed — ^nbt having been the first 
either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it established 
and likely to continue for ever — ^and knowing well too that you 
or others in our position would do as much. As for your 
expectations firom the Lacedtemonians, founded on the disgrace 
of their remaining deaf to your call, we congratulate you on 
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your innocent simplicity, but we at the same time deprecate 
such foolishness. For the Lacedmmonians are indeed most 
studious of excellence in regard to themselves and their own 
national customs. But looking at their behaviour towards 
others, we affirm roundly, and can prove by many examples 
of their history, that they are of all men the most conspicuous 
in construing what is pleasing as if it were honourable, and 
what is expedient as if it were just. Now that is not the state 
of mind which you requite, to square with your desperate 
calculations of safety.” 

After various other observations interchanged in a similar 
tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously urging upon the 
Melians to reconsider the matter more cautiously among 
themselves, withdrew, and after a certain interval, were re- 
called by the Melian council to hear the following words — 
“We hold to the same opinion, as at first, men of Athens. 
We shall not surrender the independence of a city which has 
already stood for 700 years: we shall yet make an effort to 
save ourselves — relying on that favourable fortune which the' 
gods have hitherto vouchsafed to us, as well as upon aid from 
men, and especially from the Lacedaemonians. We request 
that we may be considered as your friends, but as hostile to 
neither party j and that you will leave the island after con- 
cluding such a truce as may be mutually acceptable.” — “ Well 
(said the Athenian envoys), you alone seem to consider future 
contingencies as clearer than the facts before your eyes, and to 
look at an uncertain distance through your own wishes, as if it 
were present reality. You have st^ed your all upon the 
Lacedsemonians, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes; and 
with your all you will come to ruin.” 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circuravalla- 
tion, distributed in portions among the different allies of 
Athens, was constructed round the town ; which was left under 
full blockade both by sea and land, while the rest of the 
armament retired home. The town remained blocked up for 
several months. During the course of that time the besieged 
made two successful sallies, which afforded them some tem- 
porary relief, and forced the Athenians to send an additional 
detachment under Philokratfis. At length the provisions within 
were eidiausted; plots for betrayal commenced among the 
Melians themselves, so that they were constrained to surrender 
at discretion. The Athenians resolved to put to death all the 
men of military age, and to sell the women and children as 
slaves. Who the proposer of this barbarous resolution was, 
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Thucydides does not say j but Plutarch and others inform us 
that Alkibiades ^ was strenuous in supporting it. Five hundred 
Athenian settlers were subsequently sent thither, to form a new 
community; apparently not as kleruchs, or out-citizens of 
Athens, — but as new Melians.® 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards Melos from 
the beginning to the end, they form one of the grossest and 
most inexcusable pieces of cruelty combined with injustice 
which Grecian history presents to us. In appreciating the 
cruelty of such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that 
the laws of war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal 
of his conqueror, and that an Athenian garrison, if captured 
by the Corinthians in Naupaktus, Nisasa, or elsewhere, would 
assuredly have undergone the same fate, unless in so far as 
they might be kept for exchange. But the treatment of the 
Melians goes beyond all rigour of the laws of war ; for they 
had never been at war \vith Athens, nor had they done any- 
thing to incur her enmity- Moreover the acquisition of the 
island was of no material value to Athens ; nor sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the armament employed in its capture. 
And while the gain was thus in every sense slender, the shock 
to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems to have 
occasioned serious imschief to Athens. Far from tending to 
strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in this small insular 
population who had hitherto been neutral and harmless, it 
raised nothing but odium against her, and was treasured up in 
after times as among the first of her misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire, by a new conquest — easy to 
effect, though of small value — ^was doubtless her chief motive ; 
probably also strengthened by pique against Sparta, between 
whom and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted — and by 
a desire to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. This passion 
for new acquisition, superseding the more reasonable hopes of 
recovering the lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the 
coming chapters brewing out with still more fatal predominance. 

^ Plutarch, AUdbiad^s, c. i6._ This is douhlless one of the statements 
which the composer of the Oration of AndoIddSs against Alkibiad& found 
current in respect to the conduct of the latter (sect. 123). Nat is there 
any reason for questioning the truth of it. 

® Thucyd. v. 116. ri Si «6 toI ^Kuray, iwol/eour lirrepoy 

■ytyraKoirleus vi/c^vres. Lysander restored some Melians to the island 
after the battle of dSgospotami (Xenopb. Hellen. ii, 2, 9) : some therefore 
must have escaped or must have been spared, or some of the youths and 
women, sold as slaves at the time of the capture, must have been redeemed 
or emancipated £com captivity, 
vni- vit- 
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Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
marked in the di^ogue set forth by Thucydides. I have 
already stated that this dialogue can hardly represent what 
actually passed, except as to a few general points, which the 
historian has followed out into deductions and illustrations,^ 
thus dramatising the given situation in a powerful and char- 
acteristic manner. The language put into the mouth of the 
Athenian envoys is that of pirates and robbers ; as Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus - long ago remarked, intimating his suspicion 
that Thucydides Itad so set out the case for the purpose of 
discrediting the country which had sent him into exile. What- 
ever may be thought of this suspicion, we may at least affirm 
that the arguments which he here ascribes to Athens are not 
in harmony even with the defects of the Athenian character. 
jiVthenian speakers are more open to the charge of equivocal 
wordin", multiplication of false pretences, softening down the 
bad points of their case, putting an amiable name upon vicious 
acts, emplo)’ing what is properly called snphistry where their 
purpose needs it.® Now the language of the envoy at M61os, 
which has been sometimes cited as illustrating the immorality 
of the class or profession (falsely called a school) named 
Sophists at Athens?, is above all things remarkable for a sort 
of audacious frankness — a disdain not merely of sophistry in 
the modem sense of the word, but even of such plausible 
e.xcuse as might have been offered. It has been strangely 
argued as if “ tlie good old plan, J%at they should take who have 
the power, And they should keep who can " — had been first dis- 
covered and opeirly promulgated by Athenian sophists ; whereas 
the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the modem 
and worst sense of the word (putting aside tire perversion of 
applying that sense to the persons called Sophists at Athens), 
is, to furnish plausible matter of deceptive justification — so that 
the strong man may be enabled to act upon this “ good old 
plan " as much as he pleases, but without avorving it, and 
while professing fair dealing or just retaliation for some 
imaginary rvrong. The wolf in .^sop’s fable (of the Wolf 
and the Lamb) speaks like a sophist j the Athenian envoy 

* Such is also the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. jodv. 

p. 34S- 

“ Dionys. Hal. Jadic. de Thuwdid. c. 3^-42, p. 906-920 Heaslc; com- 
pare the remarks in his Epistol. aaCn. Pompchim, de Piccdpuis Historicis. 
p. 7 ? 4 Rej^- , . . 

'' Plnfamh, AQdbiad, 16. mis ’ASrp’ahvs iel ri srpalTaTa tuv ivofuirap 
tms i]Mfrhitnirt rtBs/itPovs, muStis tail (pthapSparlas , — To the same purpose 
riutaich, Solon, c. r;. 
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at Melos speaks in a manner totally unlike a sophist, either 
in the Athenian sense or in the modern sense of the word ; 
we may add, unlike an Athenian at all, as Dionysius has 
observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger 
states, in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habitually 
tend, as they have tended throughout the course of history 
down to the present day, to enlarge their power at the expense 
of the weaker. Every territory in Greece, except Attica and 
Arcadia, had been seized by conquerors who dispossessed or 
enslaved the irrior inhabitants. We find Brasidas reminding 
his soldiers of the good sword of their forefathers, which had 
established dominion over men fer more numerous than them- 
selves, as matter of pride and glory : ^ and when we come to 
the times of Philip and Alexander of Macedon, we shall see 
the lust of conquest reaching a pitch never witnessed among 
free Greeks. Of right thus founded on simple superiority of 
force, there were abundant examples to be quoted, as parallels 
to the Athenian conquest of Mfilos: but that which is un- 
paralleled is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy of 
justifying it, or rather of settu^ aside all justification, looking 
at the actual state of civilisation in Greece. A barbarous in- 
vader casts his sword mto the scale in lieu of argument : a 
chilised conqueror is bound by received international morality 
to furnish some justification — a good plea, if he can — a false 
plea, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the Athenian 
envoy neither copies the contemptuous silence of the barbarian 
nor the smooth lying of the civilised invader. Though coming 
from the most cultivated city in Greece, where the vices pre- 
valent were those of refinement and not of barbarism, he 
disdains the conventional arts of civilised diplomacy more than 
would have been done by an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. 
He even disdains to mention — what might have been said with 
perfect truth as matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its 
sufficiency as a justification — that the Melians had enjoyed for 
the last fifty years the security of the .^Egean waters at the cost 
of Athens and her allies, without any payment of their own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dramatic 
fragment — MJ7A.0W "AXwo-k (The Capture of Mfilos) — if we may 
parody the title of the lost tragedy of Phrynichus — “The Cap- 
ture of Miletus.” And I think a comprehensive view of the 
history of Thucydidfis will suggest to us the explanation of this 

1 Compnie also what Brasidas says in his speech to the Akanthlans, v.‘ 
86 . — ierxios Siieaitiirei, iSuKtif, &c. 
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drama, with its powerful and tragical effect. The capture of 
Wiilos comes immediately before the great Athenian e-Kpedition 
against Syracuse, which was resolved upon three or four months 
aftenvards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort of Athens, 
which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known to ancient 
history. From such a blow it was impossible for Athens to 
recover. Though crippled, indeed, she struggled against its 
effects with surprising energy ; but her fortune went on, in the 
main, declining — yet with occasional moments of apparent 
restoration — until her complete prostration and subjugation by 
Lysander. Now Thucydides, just before he gets upon the 
plane of this descending progress makes a halt, to illustrate 
the sentiment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, in- 
solent, and cruel manifestation, by his dramatic fragment of 
the envoys at Mfilos. It will be recollected that Herodotus, 
when about to describe the forward march of Xerx6s into 
Greece, destined to terminate in such fatal humiliation — im- 
presses his readers with an elaborate idea of the monarch’s 
insolence and superhuman pride by various conversations 
between him and the courtiers about him, as well as by other 
anecdotes, combined rvith the overwhelming specifications of 
the muster at Doriskus. Such moral contrasts and juxtaposi- 
tions, especially that of ruinous reverse following upon over- 
weening good fortune, were highly interesting to the Greek 
mind, /md Thucydidfis — Shaving before him an act of great 
injustice and cruelty on the part of Athens, committed exactly 
at this point of time — has availed himself of the form of dia- 
logue, for once in his history, to bring out the sentiments of a 
disdainful and confident conqueror in dramatic antithesis. 
They are however his own sentiments, conceived as suitable 
to the situation j not those of the Athenian envoy — still less, 
those of the Athenian public — least of all, those of that much 
calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 


CHAPTER LVII 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE GELONIAN 
DVNASTY 

In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately pre- 
ceding the memorable Athenian expedition against Syracuse, 
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which changed the whole face of the war. At this period, and 
for some time to come, the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks 
becomes intimately blended with that of the Sicilian Greeks. 
But hitherto the connexion between the two has been merely 
occasional, and of little reciprocal effect; so that I have thought 
it for the convenience of the reader to keep the two streams 
entirely separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily 
during the first ten years of the war. I now proceed to fill up 
this blank ; to recount as much as can be made out of Sicilian 
events during the interval between 461-416 b.c. ; and to assign 
the successive steps whereby the Athenians entangled them- 
selves in ambitious projects gainst Syracuse, until they at 
length came to stake the larger portion of their force upon that 
fatal hazard. 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse,^ 
followed by the expulsion or retirement of all the other despots 
throughout the island, left the various Grecian cities to re- 
organise themselves in free and self-constituted governments. 
Unfortunately our memorials respecting this revolution are 
miserably scanty ; but there is enough to indicate th%t itwas some- 
thing much more than a change from single-headed to popular 
government. It included, further, transfers on the latest 
scale both of inhabitants and of property. The preceding 
despots had sent many old citizens into exile, transplanted 
others from one part of Sicily to another and provided settle- 
ments for numerous immigrants and mercenaries devoted to 
their interest. Of these proceedings much was reversed, when 
the dynasties were overthrown, so that the personal and pro- 
prietary revolution was more complicated and perplexing than 
the political. After a period of severe commotion, an accom- 
modation was concluded, whereby the adherents of the 
expelled dynasty were planted partly in the territoiy of MessSnfi, 
partly in the re-estabfished city of Kamarina, in the eastern 
portion of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse.® 

^ See vol. V. ch. xlSi. for the history of these events. I now take up 
the thread from timt chapter. 

® Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is nsiml with him, while enlai^ng 
upon the suffering occasioned ^ this extensive revolution both of inhabitants 
and of property uiroughont Sicily, takes no notice of the cause in which it 
originated — ^viz. the number of foreign mercenaries whom the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought in and enrolled as new citizens (Gelon alone having 
broueht in 10,000, Diodor. xl. 72), and the number of exiles whom they 
had hanisbed and Repossessed. 

I will here notice only one of his misrepresentations respecting the. 
events of this period, because it is definite as well as important (vol. iv. 
p. 9, chap. xvui. sect, i). 
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But though peace was thus re-established, these large muta- 
tions of inhabitants, first begun by the despots, — and the in- 
coherent mixture of races, religious institutions, dialects, &c., 
which was brought about unavoidably during the process — left 
throughout Sicily a feeling of local instability, very different 
from the long traditional tenures in Peloponnesus and Attica, 
and numbered by foreign enemies among the elements of its 
weakness.! The wonder indeed rather is, that such real and 
powerful causes of disorder were soon so efficaciously con- 
trolled by the popular governments, that the half-century now 
approacliing was decidedly the most prosperous and undisturbed 
period in the history of the island. 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied (beginning from 
the westward) by Selinus, Agrigen turn, Gela, and Kamarina. 
Then came Syracuse, possessing the south-eastern cape, and 
the southern portion of the eastern coast: next, on the 
eastern coast, Leonlini, Katana, and Naxos : MessSnfi, on the 
strait adjoining Italy. The centre of the island, and even 
much of the northern coast, was occupied by the non-Hellenic 
Sikels and Sikans : on this coast, Himera was the only Grecian 

“But thus (he says) in every little state, lands were left to become 
public property, or to be assigned to new individual owners. Bveryvahere, 
then, that favourite measure of democracy, the equal division of the lands of 
the slate, was resolved u^on: a measure impossible to be perfectly executed ; 
impossible to be maintamed as executed ; and of very doubtful advantage, 
if It could be perfectly executed and perfectly maintained.” 

.iXgain — sect. iii. p. 23— he speaks of “that incomplete and iniquitous 
parution of lands,” &c. 

Now, upon this we may remark — 

i. The equal division of the lands of (he state, here affirmed by Mr. 
Mitford, is a pure fancy of his own. He has no authority for it whatever. 
Diodorus says (xi. 76) KamKuftnrxyitsav tJjv &c.] and again (xi. 86) 

he speaks of rhv iyataafsbv rtis xHpas, the re-division of the territory : but 
respecting equality of division — not one word does he say. Nor can any 
principle of division, in this case, he less probable than equality. For one 
of the great motives of the re-division, was to provide for those exiles who 
had been dispossessed by the Geloniaa dynasty: and these men would 
receive lote, greater or less, on the ground of compensation for loss, greater 
or less as it might have been. Besides, immediately after the re-d^ion, 
we find rich and poor mentioned just as before (xi. to). 

a. Next Mr. Mitford calls "riie equal ffivision of all' the lands of the 
state” One favourite measure of democracy. This is an assertion not Jess 
incorrect. Not a siirgle democracy in Greece (so for as my knowledge 
extends) can be produced in which such equal partition is ever Imown to 
have been carried into effect. In the Athenian democraty, espei^ly, not 
only there existed constantly great ine'quality of landed property, but the 
oath amwally taken by the popular HdiBstic judges had a spemal clause, 
protesting emphatically against re-division of the Uitd or extinction of debts, ' 

! Thucyd. vi. 17. 
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city. Between Himem and Cape Lilybpeum, the western 
corner of the island was occupied by the non-Hcllenic citie.s of 
Egesta and Eryx, and by the Carthaginian seaports, of which 
I'anormus (Palermo) was the principal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, Syracuse 
was the first in power, Agrigentum the second. The causes 
above noticed, disturbing the first commencement of popular 
governments in all of them, were most powerfully operative at 
Syracuse. We do not know the particulars of the demo- 
cratical constitution which W'as there established, but its 
stability was threatened by more than one ambitious pretender, 
eager to seize the sceptre of Gelo and Hiero. The most 
prominent among these pretenders was Tyndarion, who em- 
ployed a considerable fortune in distributing largesses and 
procuring partisans among the poor. His political designs 
were at length so openly manifested, that he was brought to 
trial, condemned, and put to death ; yet not without an abortive 
insurrection of his partisans to rescue him. After several 
leading citizens had tried and failed in a similar manner, the 
people thought it expedient to pass a law similar to the 
Athenian ostracism, authorising the infliction of temporary 
preventive banishment.^ Under this law several powerful citi- 
zens were actually and speedily banished j and such was the 
abuse of the new engine by the political parties in the city, 
that men of conspicuous position are said to have become 
afraid of meddling with public affairs. Thus put in practice, 
the institution is said to have given rise to new political con- 
tentions not less violent than those which it checked, insomuch 
that the Syracusans found themselves obliged to repeal the law 
not long after its introduction. We should have been glad to 
learn some particulars concerning this political experiment, 
beyond the meagre abstract given by Diodorus — and especially 
to know the precautionary securities by which the application 
of the ostracising sentence was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps 
no care was taken to copy the checks and formalities provided 
by KleisthenSs at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, tlie 
institution, though tutelary if reserved for its proper emergencies, 
was eminently open to abuse, so that we have no reason to 
wonder that abuse occurred, especially at a period of great 
violence and discord. The wonder rather is, that it was so 
little abused at Athens. 

^ Diodor. xi. S6, 87. The insUtution at Syracuse was called the 
because in taking the votes, the name 01 the citizen intended to 
be banished was written upon a leaf 6 l olive, instead of a shell or potsherd. ' 
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Although the ostracism (or petalism) at Syracuse was 
speedily discontinued, it may probably have left a salutary 
impression behind, as far as we can judge from the fact that 
new pretenders to despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The 
republic increases in wealth and manifests an energetic action 
in foreign affairs. The Syracusan admiral Phayllus was 
despatched mth a powerful fleet to repress the piracies of the 
Tyrrhenian maritime tomis, and after ravaging the island of 
Elba, returned home, under the suspicion of having been 
bought off by bribes from the enemy ; on which accusation he 
was tried and banished — a second fleet of sixty triremes under 
Apelles being sent to the same regions. I’he new admiral not 
only plundered many parts of the Tyrrhenian coast, but also 
carried his ravages into the island of Corsica (at that time a 
Tyrrhenian possession), and reduced the island of Elba com- 
pletely. His return was signalised by a large number of 
captives and a rich booty.^ 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the 
Grecian cities in Sicily, had raised a new spirit among the 
Sikels of the interior, and inspired the Sikel prince Duketius, a 
roan of spirit and ability, with large ideas of aggrandisement. 
Many exiled Greeks having probably sought service with him, 
it was. either by their suggestion, or from having himself caught 
the spirit of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced the 
plan of bringing the petty Sikd communities into something 
like city-life and collective co-operation. Having acquired 
glory by the capture of the Grecian town of MorgantinS, he 
induced all the Sikel communities (with the exception of 
Hybla) to enter into a sort of federative compact. Next, in 
order to obtain a central point for the new organisation, he 
transferred his own little town from the hill top, called Men®, 
down to a convenient spot of the neighbouring plain, near to 
the sacred precinct of the gods called Paliki.® As the vener- 
ation paid to these gods, determined in part by the striking 
volcanic manifestations in the neighbourhood, rendered this 
plain a suitable point of attraction for Sikels generally, Duketius 
was enabled to establish a considerable new city of PalikS, 
with walls of large circumference, and an ample range of 

^ Diodor. xi. 87, 88. 

^ Diodor. xi. 78, 88, 90, The proceediog of Duketius is iliustruied by 
the description of Daidanus in the likd, xx. 216 — 

Krian Si tpn 

iff iSirapeias ^ xovvn'o\v7r^aieos 

Compare Plato, De Leev. iiL pp. 681, 682. < 
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adjacent land which he distributed among a numerous Sikel 
population, probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus acquired is 
attested by the aggressive character of his measures, intended 
gradually to recover a portion at least of that ground which the 
Greeks had appropriated at the expense of the indigenous 
population. The Sikel town of Ennesia had been seized by the 
Hieronian Greeks expelled from .dEtna, and had received from 
them the name of jEtna:* Duketius now found means to 
reconquer it, after ensnaring by stratagem the leading magis- 
trate. He was next bold enough to invade the territory of the 
Agrigentines, and to besiege one of their country garrisons 
cjdled Motyum. We are impressed with a high idea of his 
power when we learn that the Agrigentines, while marching to 
relieve the place, thought it necessary to invoke aid from the 
Syracusans, who sent to them a force under Bolkon. Over 
this united force Duketius gained a victory — in consequence 
of the treason or cowardice of Bolkon, as the Syracusans 
believed — ^insomuch that they condemned him to death. In 
the succeeding year, however, the good fortune of the Sikel 
prince changed. The united army of these two powerful cities 
raised the blockade of Motyum, completely defeated him in 
the field, and dispersed dl his forces. Finding himself 
deserted by his comrades and even on the point of being 
betrayed, he took the desperate resolution of casting himself 
upon the mercy of the Syracusans. He rode off by night to 
the gates of Syracuse, entered the city unknotvn, and sat down 
as a suppliant on the altar in the agora, surrendering himself 
together with all his territory. A spectacle thus unexpected 
brought together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting in them 
the strongest emotions: and when the magistrates convened 
the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice of 
mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary recom- 
mendations of some of the political leaders. The most 
respected among the elder citizens — earnestly recommending 
mild treatment towards a foe thus fallen and suppliant, coupled 
with scrupulous regard not to bring upon the city the avenging 
hand of Nemesis — ^found their appeal to the generous senriment 
of the people welcomed by one unanimous cry of “Save the 
suppliant."® Duketius, withdrawn from the altar, was sent off 
to Corinth under his engagement to live there quietly for the 

* Diodor. xi. 76. 

Diodor. xi. 91, 93. *0 Sh &B'irep ra>l ffeifew ofirarrcj 

iffdav rhp tKiniy. 
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future; the Syracusans providing for his comfortable main- 
tenance. 

Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this remark- 
able incident excites mingled surprise and admiration. Doubt- 
less the lenient impulse of the people mainly arose from their 
seeing Duketius actually before them in suppliant posture at 
their altar, instead of being called upon to determine his fate 
in his absence — ^just as the Athenian people were in like 
manner moved by the actual sight of the captive Dorieus, and 
induced to spare his life, on an occasion which will be hereafter 
recounted.^ If in some instances the assembled people, obey- 
ing the usual vehemence of multitudinous sentiment, carried 
severities to excess, — so, in other cases, as well as in this, the 
ai)peal to their humane impulses v^ill be found to have triumphed 
over prudential regiird for future security. Such was the fruit 
which the Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, who, after 
residing a year or two at Corinth, violated his parole. Pretend- 
ing to have received an order from the oracle, he assembled a 
number of colonists, whom he conducted into Sicily .to found 
a city at Ivale Akt6 on the northern coast belonging to the 
Sikels. We cannot doubt that when the Syracusans found in 
what manner their lenity was requited, the spealcers who had 
recommended severe treatment would take great credit on the 
score of superior foresight.^ 

But the return of this energetic enemy was not the only 
mischief which the Syracusans suffered. Their resolution .to 

* Xenophon, Helicn. i. $, 19 ; Pausanias, vi. 7, 2. 

* Mr. Mitford recounts as follows the return of Duketius to Sitaly — 
“ The SytaOTsan chiefs brought back Ducetius &om Corinth, apparently to 
make hm instrumental to their own views for advancing the power of 
their conunonwealth. They permitted, or rather encouraged, him to 
establish a colony of mixed people, Greelcs and Sicels, at Cal£ Acl 4 on 
the northern coast of the island ” (ch. xviii. sect. i. vol. iv. p. 13). 

'The statement that “the Syracusans brought back Duketius, or en- 
couraged him to come back or to found the coloiw of Kal£ AclS,” is a 
complete departure foom Diodcxus on the part of Mr. Mitford; who 
transfoims a breach of parole on the part of the Sikel ^ritue into an 
ambitious manoeuvre on the part of the Syracusan deautcratj). The words 
of Diodorus, the only authority in foe case, are as follows (xH. 8) : — oSros 

(Duketius) tJdyov vir d/ioXoylas '^O.i/cre, 

ml vpomonitrifiaiia yffnaiAv brh t&p BeSp iavr^ SeS 6 trBai, wriirat t^jp 
itoAlp' *AKrj)v ip KaTfwXcvvci' eis ri/p piiffap /ttrii wo^A-tsp ohctfripup- 

ffopemJidfiaPTo Si ml tSp ^ice\ap rtpes, ip oTs ^p ml ’ApxtppISijs, ,6 tup 
'E p$iTaiap Supcurreiup. OSros pi^p aip irepl rhp olxta-pthp rifs KaX^r ‘Alerts 
iytpero’ 'AKpayavrtvoi Si Spa pkp ^BopoBprfs rots SvpaKoutrlots, ipa S' 
•iypalKoipTts airois 8ri Aoux&'UH' Spto Koiphp rroKipiop Siitrucrap Upev T>)s 
‘Axpayaprlpup ypiipsis, vJAouop if-^yeypay rots 'Svpmeovirlots, 
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spare Duketius had been adopted without the concurrence of 
the Agrigentines, who had helped to conquer him ; and the 
latter, when they saw him again in the island and again 
formidable, were so indignant that they declared war against 
Syracuse. A standing jealousy prevailed between these two 
great cities, the first and second powers in Sicily. War actually 
broke out between them, wherein other Greek cities took part. 
After lasting some time, Avith various acts of hostility, and 
especially a serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river 
Himera, these latter solicited and obtained peace.^ The 
discord between the two cities hoAvever had left leisure to 
Duketius to found the city of Kal6 Akt6, and to make some 
progress in re-establishing his ascendency over the Sikels, in 
which operation he was overtaken by death. He probably 
left no successor to carry on liis plans, so that the Syracusans, 
pressing their attacks vigorously, reduced many of the Sikel 
townships in the island — regaining his former conquest 
Morgantin6, and subduing even the strong position and town 
called Trinakia,* after a brave and desperate resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, com- 
bined with her recent victoty over Agrigentum, Syracuse waS 
elevated to the height of power, and began to indulge schemes 
for extending her ascendency throughout the island ; with 
which view her horsemen were doubled in number, and one 
hundred new triremes were constructed.® Whether any, or 
what steps were taken to realise her designs, our historian does 
not tell us. But the position of Sicily remains the same at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war : Syracuse, the first city as 
to power — indulging in ambitious dreams, if not in ambitious 
aggressions j Agrigentum, a jealous second, and almost a rival ; 
the remaining Grecian states maintaining their independence, 
yet not without mistrust and apprehension. 

1 Diodor. xii. 8. 

* Diodor. xii. 29. For the reconqoestof Moignntind, see Thucyd. iv. 65. 

Kespecting this town of Trinakia, known only from the passage of 

Diodorus here, Faulmier (os cited in Wesseling’s note), as well as Manners 
(Gepgraphie der Griechen und Rdmer, b. x. ch. xv. p. 446), intumte 
some scepticism ; which I share so &r as to believe Diodonis has 
greatly overrated its magnitude and importance. 

Kor can it be true, as Diodonis affirms, that Trinakia Was the only Sikel 
township remaining unsubdued by the Syracusans, and that, after con- 
quering that place, they had subdued them all. We know that there were 
no inconsiderable number of independent Sikels, at the time of die 
Athenian invasion of Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 88 j vli. 2). 

* Diodor. xii. 
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Though the particular phoanomena of this period, however, 
have not come to our knowledge, we see enough to prove that 
it was one of great prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, com- 
merce, and public monuments of Agrigcntum, especially, 
appear to have even surpassed those of the Syracusans. Her 
trade with Carthage and the African coast was both extensive 
and profitable ; for at this time neither the vine nor the olive 
were much cultivated in Libya, and the Carthaginians derived 
their wine and oil from the southern territory of Sicily,^ particu- 
larly that of Agrigentum. The_ temples of the city, among 
which that of Olympic Zeus stood foremost, were on the 
grandest scale of magnificence, surpassing everything of the 
kind in Sicily. The population of the city, free as well as 
slave, was very great: the number of rich men, keeping 
chariots, and competing for the prize at the Olympic games, 
was renowned — ^not less than the accumulation of works of art, 
statues and pictures," with manifold insignia of ornament and 
luxury. All this is particularly brought to our notice, because 
of the frightful catastrophe which desolated Agrigentum in 406 
B.a from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was in the 
interval which we are now describing, that such prosperity was 
accumulated ; doubtless not in Agrigentum alone, but more or 
less throughout all the Grecian cities of the islani 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were distin- 
guished. At this time, the intellectual movement in some of 
the Italian and SicUian towns was very considerable. The 
inconsiderable tovm of Elea in the Gulf of Poseidonia nourished 
two of the greatest speculative philosophers in Greece — 
Parmenides and Zeno. EmpedoklSs of Agrigentum was 
hardly less eminent in the same department, yet combining 
with it a political and practical efficiency. The popular 
character of the Sicilian governments stimulated the cultivation 
of rhetorical studies, wherein not only EmpedoklSs and P6Ius 
at Agrigentum, but Tisias and Korax at Syracuse, and still 
more, Gorgias at Leontini — acquired great reputation.® The 
constitution established at Agrigentum after the dispossession 

> Diodor. xiii. 81. ® Diodor. xili. 82, 83, 90. 

® See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, Brut. c. 12 ; Plato, Phsedr. p. 267, 
c. 113, II4J Dionys, Halic. Judicium de Isocrate, p. 534 R, and Epst, 11 . 
ad Ammseum, p. 792 j also Quintilian, iii. i, 125. According to Cicero 
(de Inventione, ii. 2), the treatises of these ancient rhetoricians (" usque a 
principe illo et inventore Tisifi ”) had been superseded by Aristotle, who 
had collected them carefully, "nominatim," and had improved upon their 
expositions. Dionysius laments that they had been so superseded (Epist. 
ad Ammte. p. 722), 
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of the Thcronian dynasty was at first not thoroughly democrati- 
cal, the principal authority residing in a large Senate of One 
Thousand members. We are told even that an ambitious club 
of citizens were aiming at the rc-establishment of a despotism, 
when Empedoklgs, availing himself of wealth and high position, 
took the lead in a popular opposition ; so as not only to defeat 
this intrigue, but also to put down the Senate of One Thousand 
and render the government completely democratical. His 
influence over the people was enhanced by the vein of 
mysticism, and pretence to miraculous or divine endowments, 
which accompanied his philosophical speculations, in a manner 
similar to Pythagoras.’- The same combination of rhetoric 
with metaphysical speculation appears also in Gorgias of 
Leontini ; whose celebrity as a teacher throughout Greece was 
both greater and earlier than that of any one else. It was a 
similar demand for popular speaking in the assembly and the 
judicatures which gave encouragement to the rhetorical teachers 
Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 

In such state of material prosperity, -popular politics, and 
intellectual activity, the Sicilian towns were found at the break- 
ing out of the great struggle between Athens and the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy in 431 B.C. In that struggle the Italian and 
Sicilian Greeks had no direct concern, nor anything to fear 
from the ambition of Athens j who, though she had founded 
Thurii in 443 b.c., appears to have never aimed at any political 
ascendency even over that town — ^much less anywhere else on 
the coast. But the Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system 
apart in their own island, from which it suited the dominant 
policy of Syracuse to exclude all foreign interference® — were 
yet connected by sympathy, and on one side even by alliances, 
with the two main streams of Hellenic politics. Among the 
allies of Sparta were numbered all or most of the Dorian cities 
of Sicily — Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, 
perhaps Himera and Messtofl — together with Lokri and 
Tarentum in Italy : among the allies of Athens, perhaps, the 
Chalkidic or Ionic Rhegium in Italy.® Whether the Ionic 

^ Di^encs, L^Srt. -viii. 64-yi 5 Seyferl, Aktugas and sein Gebiet, sect. S. 
p. 70; Sitter, Gschichte der Alten Pbilosophie, vol. i. eh. vi. p. $33 -fW* 

s Thttcyd. iv. 61-64. This is the tenor of the speech delivered 
Heimokiatfis at the confess of Gela in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. His language u remarkable: he calls all non-Sicilian Greeks 
iWo^iXuvs, 

* The inscription in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt (No, 74, Part I. p, iia) 
relating to the alliance between Athens and Bhegium, conveys little certain 
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cities in Sicily — Naxos, Katana, and Leontini — were at this 
time united with Athens by any special treaty, is very doubtful. 
Hut if we examine the state of politics prior to the breaking out 
of the war, it will be found tliat the connexion of the Sicilian 
cities on both sides with Central Greece was rather one of 
sympathy and tendency, than of pronounced obligation and 
action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless sharing the 
antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens, had never 
been called upon for any co-operation with Sparta; nor had 
the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look to Athens for protection 
against their powerful neighbour, Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, 
and the intervention of Athens in that quarrel (e.c. 433-432), 
which brought the Sicilian parties one step nearer to co-opera- 
tion in the Peloponnesian quarrel, in two different ways; first, 
by exciting the most violent anti-Athenian war-spirit in Corinth, 
with whom the Sicilian Dorians held their chief commerce and 
sympathy — next, by providing a basis for the action of Athe- 
nian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, which would have been 
impracticable without an established footing in Korkyra. But 
Plutarch (whom most historians have followed) is mistaken, 
and is contradicted by Thucydides, when he ascribes to the 
Athenians at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the 
nature of those wliich they came to conceive seven or eight 
years afterwards. At the outbreak, and for some years before 
the outbreak, of the war, the policy of Athens was purely conser- 
vative, and that of her enemies aggressive, as I have shown in 
a former chapter. At that moment Sparta and Corinth antici- 
pated large assistance from the Sicilian Dorians, in ships of 
war, in money, and in provisions ; while the value of Korkyra 
as an ally of Athens consisted in affording facilities for 

information. BoecUh refers it to a covenant concluded in the arcbonsbip 
of Apsendes at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4, B.c. 433-432, the year before the 
Peloponnesian war), renewing an alliance which was even then of old date. 
But It appeals to me that the supposition of a lenewal is only his own 
conjecture : and even the name of the archon, j 4 psai^s, winch he has 
restored by a plausible conjecture, can hardly be considered as certain. 

If we could believe the story in Justin iv. 3, Shegium must have ceased 
to be lcmic before the Peloponnesian war. He states, that in a sedition at 
Rhegium, one of the parties called in amdliaiies from Himera, These 
Himerman exiles havi^ first destroyed the enemies against whom they 
were invoked, next massacred the mends who had invoked them — “ansi 
Ikdnas ntdli tyiwno compaiandum.” They married die ^e^e women, 
and seized the city for themselves. 

I do not know what to make of this story, which neither appears noticed 
ip Thui^didSs, nor seems to consist with what he tells us. 
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obstructing such reinforcements, far more than from any 
anticipated conquests. ^ 

In the spring of 431 b.c., the Spartans, then organising their 
first invasion of Attica and full of hopie that Athens would be 
crushed in one or two campaigns, contemplated the building of 
a vast fleet of 500 ships of war among the confederacy. A 
considerable portion of this charge was imposed upon the 
Italian and Sicilian Dorians, and a contribution in money 
besides ; with instructions to refrain from any immediate 
declaration against Athens until their fleet should be ready.* 
Of such expected succour, indeed, little was ever realised in 
any way j in ships, nothing at all But the expectations and 
orders of Sparta .show, that here as elsewhere, she was then on 
the offensive, and Athens only on die defensive. Probably the 
Corinthians had encouraged the expectation of ample reinforce- 
ments from Syracuse and the neighbouring towns, — a hope 
which must have contributed largely to the confidence with 

1 Thucyd. i. 36. 

* Thucyd. ii. T'. Ka) AoKeSai/ua/lots niv rpit tius auroS iirapxoiimUt 

’iroXlax /cal SMtKtas rots T&icetpioii i\ontvois, vans irerdxS’lifaP roteiirSai 
nari fUytBos r&v TtdKeuv, &s h rbp vdvra &pt$/tby TrevriucoaliBP vtuv 
iedfitvav, &c. 

Respecting the construction of this perplexing pnssace, read the notes of 
Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Gdller: compare Poppo, ad Thucyd. vol. i. ch. xv. 
p. iSi. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and Goiter in rejecting the construction of a&roS 
with ’Iroxias xal SiweXlos, in the sense of " those ships which were in 
Peloponnesus ftom Italy ana Sicily.” This would be untrue in point of 
fact, as they observe i there were no Sicilian ships of war in Peloponnesus, 

Nevertheless I think (differing from them) that oiItoS is not a pronoun 
referring to if ’lra\(as koI SweAtar, but is used in contrast with those 
words, and really means “ in or about Peloponnesus.” It was contemplatecl 
that new ships should be built in Sicnly and Italy of sufficient numhei to 
make the total fleet of the Lacedtemoniiin confederacy (incIucUng the 
triremes already in Peloponnesus) equal to 500 soil. But it was never 
contemplated that the triremes in Italy and Sicily a/o«> should amount to 
500 sail, as Dr, Arnold (in niy juc^ement, erroneously) imagines. Five 
hundred sail for the entire confedemey would be a procligious total : 500 
sail for Sicily and Italy alone, would be incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it stands now (putting aside the conjecture 
of vjjes instead of vaSr, or imrdxSv instead « hrtrdxiiiiray, which would 
make it run smoothly), we must admit the supposition of a break or double 
construction, such as sometimes occurs in ^ucydidfe. The sentence 
begins with one form of construction and concludes with another. We 
must suppose (with Gdller) that al vdAus is understood as the nominative 
case to ^%irdx 6 n(rav. The dative cases (AoKsirai/iaafots — ifuaithois) are to 
be considered, I apprehend, as governed by vflw ^7r«T<£xlhj<ro» : that is, 
these dative cases belong to the first form of construction, which Thucy- 
dides has not carried out The sentence is begun as if pfjes Iverdx^irap 
v/nc intended to follow. 
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which they began the struggle. What were the causes which 
prevented it from being realised, we are not distinctly told; 
and we find Herniokrates the Syracusan reproaching his 
countrymen fifteen years afterwards (immediately before the 
great Athenian expedition against Syracuse) with their ante- 
cedent apathy.^ But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct interest in the contest — neither wrongs 
to avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens — nor any 
habit of obeying requisitions from Sparta; so they might 
naturally content themselves with expressions of sympathy and 
promises of aid in case of need, without taxing themselves to 
the enormous extent which it pleased Sparta to impose, for 
purposes both aggressive and purely Peloponnesian. Perhaps 
the leading men in Syracuse, from attachment to Corinth, may 
have sought to act upon the order. But no similar motive 
would be found operative either at Agrigentum or at Gela or 
Selinus. 

Though the order was not executed, however, there can be 
little doubt that it was publicly announced and threatened, 
thus becoming known to the Ionic cities in Sicily as well as to 
Athens; and that it weighed materially in determining the 
latter afterwards to assist those cities, when they sent to invoke 
her aid. Instead of despatching their forces to Pelopoimesus, 
where they had nothing to gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred 
attacking the Ionic cities in their own island, whose territory 
they might have reasonable hopes of conquering and appro- 
priating — Naxos, Katana, and Leontini. These cities doubtless 
sympadrised with Athens in her struggle against Sparta; yet, 
far from being strong enough to assist her or to threaten their 
Dorian neighbours, they were unable to defend themselves 
without Athenian aid. They were assisted by the Dorian city 
of Kamarina, which was afraid of her powerful border city 
Syracuse — and by Rhegium in Italy ; while Lokri in Italy, the 
bitter enemy of Rhegium, sided with Syracuse against them. 
In the fifth summer of the ^var, finding themselves blockaded 
by sea and confined to their walls, they sent to Athens, both 
to entreat succour as allies® and lonians — and to represent 
that if Syracuse succeeded in crushing them, she and the other 
Dorians in Sicily would forthwith send over the positive aid 
which the Peloponnesians had so long been invoking. The 
eminent rhetor Gorgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style of 
speaking Is said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, 
and to have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of 
^ Thu<yd. vi. 34 : compare iii. 86. * Thuoyd. vi. 86. 
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this embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for 
himself numerous pupils and large gains not merely in Athens, 
but in many other to\\Tis of Central Greece,^ though it is 
exaggeration to ascribe to his pleading the success of the 
present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in protecting 
these Ionic Sicilians from being conquered by the Dorians in 
the island, as in obstructing the transport of Sicilian corn to 
Peloponnesus : and they sent twenty triremes under Laches 
and Charmades, — with instructions, while accomplishing these 
objects, to ascertain the possibility of going beyond the defen- 
sive, and making conquests. Taking station at Rhegium, 
Lachfis did something towards rescuing the Ionic cities in part 
from their maritime blockade, and even undertook an abortive 
expedition against the Lipari isles, which were in alliance with 
Syracuse.® Throughout the ensuing year, he pressed the war 
in the neighbourhood of Rhegium and Mess£n£, his colleague 
Charceadfis being slain. Attacking Mylse in the Messenian 
territory, he was fortunate enough to gain so decisive an 
advantage over the troops of MessfinS, that that city itself 
capitulated to him, gave hostages, and enrolled itself as ally of 
Athens and the Ionic cities.® He also contracted an alliance 
with the non-Hellenic city of Egesta, in the north-west portion 
of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of Lokri, capturing one 
of the country forts on the river Halex:* after which, in a 
second debarkation, he defeated a Lokrian detachment under 
Proxenus. But he was unsuccessful in an expedition into the 
interior of Sicily against InSssus. This W’as a native Sikel 
township, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison in the 
acropolis; which the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, 
being repulsed with loss.® Lachfes concluded his operations 
in the autumn by an ineffective incursion on the tenitory 
of Himera and on the Lipari isles. On returning to Rhegium 
at the beginning of the ensuing year (b.c. 425), he found 
Pythoddrus already arrived from Athens to supersede him.® 

' Thuiwd. iii. 86 j Diodor. xli. S 3 ; Plato, Hipg. Maj. p. 282 B. It is 
remarkable that Thucydidfe, though he is said (with much probabiliW) to 
have been among the pupils of Gorpiias, makes no mention of that rhetor 
personally as among the envoys. Diodorus probably copied fiom Ephorus 
the pupil of Isokratfs. Among the writers of the Isokratean school, the- 
persons of distinguished rhetors, and their suprosed poUtical efficiency, 
counted for much more than in die estimation or Thuiydidds. Fausanias. 
(vi. 17, 3) speaks of Tisias also as having been among the envoys in this ' 
celebrated legation. 

® Thncyd. lii. 88 ; DiodOr. xiL 54. ® Thucyd. iii. 90 ; w. 6. 

, ® Thucyd. iu. 99. • Thucyd. iii, 103, ® Thucyd. iii. 11$. 
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That ofificer had come as the forerunner of a more consider- 
.able expedition, intended to arrive in the spring under Eury- 
medon and Sophokles, who were to command in conjunction 
with himself. The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the squadron 
under Laches insufficient to render them a match for their 
enemies at sea, had been emboldened to send a second 
embassy to Athens, with request for further reinforcements — 
at the same time making increased efforts to enlarge their own 
naval force. It happened that at this moment the Athenians 
had no special employment elsewhere for their fleet, which 
they desired to keep in constant practice. They accordingly 
resolved to send to Sicily forty additional triremes, in full 
hopes of bringing the contest to a speedy close.^ 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophoklfis 
started from Athens for Sicily in command of this squadron, 
with instructions to afford relief at Korkym in their way, and 
with DemosthenSs on board to act on the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. It was this fleet which, in conjunction with the land- 
forces under the command of Kleon, making a descent almost 
by accident on the Laconian coast at Pylus, achieved for 
Athens the most signal success of the whole war — ^the capture 
of the Lacedoemonian hoplites in Spbakteria.® But the fleet 
was so long occupied, first in the blockade of that island, next 
in operations at Korkyra, that it did not reach Sicily until 
about the month of September.® 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens generally, 
was fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily during the whole 
summer. For Pythoddrus, acting only with the fleet previously 
commanded by Lachts at Rhegiura, was not merely defeated 
in a descent upon Lokri, but experienced a more irreparable 
loss by the revolt of Messend ; which had surrendered to Lachfi.s 
a few months before, and which, together with Rhegium, had 
given to the Athenians the command of the strait. Apprised 
of the coming Athenian fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to 
deprive them of this important base of operations against 
the island j and a fleet of twenty sail, — ^hali Syracusan, half 
Lokrian — was enabled by the concurrence of a party in Mes- 
sdnd to seize the town. It would appear that the Athenian 
fleet was then at Rhegium, but that town was at the same 
time threatened by the entrance of the entire land-force of 
Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine exiles : these latter were 
even not without hopes of obtaining admission by means 
of a favourable party in the town. Though such hopes were 
Thucyd. iii. 115. ® See vol, vi. ch. Hi. * Thucyd. iv, 4S. 
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disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all succour from Rhe- 
gium to Mess^nfi. The latter town now served as a harbour 
fbr the fleet hostile to Athens,^ which was speedily reinforced 
to more than thirty sail, and began maritime operations forth- 
with, in hopes of crushing the Athenians and capturing Rhe- 
gium, before Eurymedon should arrive. But the Athenians, 
though they had only sixteen triremes together ivith eight 
others from Rhegium, gained a decided victory — in an action 
brought on accidentally for the possession of a merchantman 
sailing through the strait. They put the enemy’s ships to 
flight, and drove them to seek refuge, some under protection 
of the Syracusan land-force at Cape Peldrus near Mess^nS, 
others under the Lokrian force near Rhegium — each as they 
best could, with the loss of one trireme.^ This defeat so 
broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the lattei 
place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine territory, 
while the whole defeated squadron was reunited on the 
opposite coast under Cape Pelorus. Here the ships were 
moored close in shore under the protection of the land-force, 
when the Athenians and Rhegines came up to attack them; 
but without success, and even with the loss of one trireme 
which the men on shore contrived to seize and detain by a 
grappling iron j her creiv escaping by swimming to the vessels 
of their comrades. Having repulsed the enemy, the Syra- 
cusans got aboard, and rowed close along-shore, partly aided 
by tow-ropes, to the harbour of Mess6n6, in which transit they 
were again attacked, but the Athenians were a second time 
beaten off with the loss of another ship. Their superior 
seamanship was of no avail in this along-shore fighting.® 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in order to 
^ Thucyd. iii. 115 ; iv. i. 

® Thu<grd. iv. *5. ical ruaiS^yrti itrh ray ’Affnvaiuy Sih itfi' 

nrkevcay, &s ixairroi frvxoy, & vi oheeta ffTpardireSa, ri re iv rp 
kcA iv 'Pmiif, fitav vaBv iaroKia-ia^es, &c. 

I concur in Br. Arnold’s explanation of this passage, yet conceiving 
that the words 3 >s tKcurroi Ihvxov designate the Sight os disorderly, inso- 
much that a// the Lokrian ships did not get back to the Lokrian station, 
nor aH the Syracusan ships to the Syracusan station i but ^h separate 
ship fled to eitiier one or the other, as it best could. 

" Thucgrd. iv. 25. laroa-iiuKrivTuv iKthav leeA Ttpot/tPaKivTav, 

I do not distinctly understand the nautical movement which is expressed 
by ItroiriitutfivTov, in spite of the notes of the commentatois. And I 
cannot but doubt the correctness of Dr. Arnold’s explanation, when he say^, 
“ The Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off their towing-ropes, made their 
way to the open sea by a lateral movement, and thus became the assailants,”' 
&q. The open sea was what the Athenians required, in order to obtain the 
benefit of their superior seamanship. 
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prevent an intended movement in Kamarina, where a philo- 
Syracusan party under Archias threatened revolt: and the 
Messenian forces, thus left free, invaded the territory of their 
neighbour the Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet 
round to the mouth of the Akesines near that city. They 
were ravaging the lands, and were preparing to storm the town, 
when a considerable body of the indigenous Sikels was seen 
descending the neighbouring hills to succour the Naxians : 
upon which, the latter, elate with the sight and mistaking the 
new-comers for their Grecian brethren from Leoiitini, rushed 
out of the gates and made a vigorous sally at a moment when 
their enemies were unprepared. The Messenians were com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of no less than looo men, and 
with a still greater loss sustained in their retreat home from the 
pursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet went back also to MessSn^, 
from whence such of the ships as were not Messenian returned 
home. So much was the city weakened by its recent defeat, 
that a Lokrian garrison was sent for its protection under 
Demomelfis, while the Leontines and Naxines, together with 
the Athenian squadron on returning from Kamarina, attacked 
it by land and sea in this moment of distress. A well-timed 
sally of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, dispersed the 
Leontine land-force, but the Athenian force, landing from their 
ships, attacked the assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, 
and drove them back within the walls. The scheme against 
MessSnS, however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium.i 
Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war : 
nor does it appear that the Athenians undertook anything 
considerable during the autumnal half, though the full fleet 
under Eurymedon had then joined Pythodbrus.® Yet while 
the presence of so large an Athenian fleet at Rhegium would 
produce considerable effect upon the Syracusan tnind, — the 
triumphant promise of Athenian affairs, and the astonishing 
humihation of Sparta, during the months immediately following 
the capture of Sphakteria, probably struck much deeper. In 
the spring of the eighth year of the war, Athens was not only 
in possession of the Spartan prisoners, but also of Pylus and 
Kythbra, so that a rising among the Helots appeared noway 
improbable. She was in the full swing of hope, while her 
discouraged enemies were all thrown on the defensive. Hence 
the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated by a state of affairs so different 
> Thacyd. iv, 25. ® Thucyd, »v, 48. 
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from that in which they had begun the war three years before, 
were now eager to bring about a pacification in their island.^ 
The Dorian city of Kaniarina, which had hitherto acted along 
with the Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first to make a 
separate accommodation with its neighbouring city of Gela; 
at which latter place deputies were invited to attend from all 
the cities in the island, with a view to the conclusion of peace.® 
This congress met in the spring of 424 b.c., when Syracuse, 
the most powerful city in Sicily, took the lead in urging the 
common interest which all had in the conclusion of peace. 
The Syracusan HermokratSs, chief adviser of this policy in 
his native city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce it in 
the congress. He was a well-born, brave, and able man, 
superior to all pecuniary corruption, and clear-sighted in regard 
to the foreign interests of his country j ® but at the same time, 
of pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the 
people, seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal 
constitution. The speech which Thucydides places in his 
mouth, on the present occasion, sets forth emphatically the 
necessity of keeping Sicily at all cost free from foreign inter- 
vention, and of settling at home all differences whiqh might 
arise between the various Sicilian cities. HermokratSs impresses 
upon his hearers that the aggressive schemes of Athens, now 
the greatest power iri Greece, were directed against all Sicily, 
and threatened all cities alike, lonians not less than Dorians. 
If they enfeebled one another by internal quarrels, and then 
invited the Athenians as arbitrators, the result would be ruin 
and slavery to all. The Athenians were but too ready to 
encroEich everywhere, even without invitation : they had now 
come, with a zeal outrunning all obligation, under pretence of 
aiding the Chalkidic cities who had never aided them, — but 
in the real hope of achieving conquest for themselves. The 
Chalkidic cities must not rely upon their Ionic kindred for 
security against evil designs on the part of Athens ; as Sicilians, 
they had a paramount interest in upholding the independence 
of the island. If possible, they ought to maintain undisturbed 
peace j but if that were impossible, it was essential at least to 
confine the war to Sicily, apart from any foreign intruders. 
Complaints should be exchanged, and injuries redressed, by 

^ Compare a similar remark made by- Ihe, Syracusan HermokratSs, nine 
years afterwards, when the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse was 
on its way — respecting the increased disposition to union among the Sidlian| 
cities, produced by common fear of Athens (Thnwd. vi. 33). 

® Tbucyd. iv. 58, * Tbuc^ viii. 45., 
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all, in a spirit of mutual forbearance ; of which Syracuse — the 
first city in the island and best able to sustain the brunt of 
war, — was prepared to set the example; without that foolish 
over-valuation of favourable chances so ruinous even to first- 
rate powers, and with full sense of the unceitainty of the future. 
Let them all feel that they were neighbours, inhabitants of the 
same island, and called by the common name of Sikeliots; 
and let them all with one accord repel the intrusion of aliens 
in their affairs, whether as open assailants or as treacherous 
mediators.^ 

This harangue from Hermokrat^s, and the earnest disposi- 
tions of Syracuse for peace, found general sympathy among 
the Sicilian cities, Ionic as well as Doric. All of them doubtless 
suffered by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had solicited the 
intervention of the Athenians as protectors against Syracuse, 
conceived from the evident uneasiness of the latter a fair 
assurance of her pacific demeanour for the future. Accordingly 
the peace was accepted by all the belligerent parties, each 
retaining what they possessed, except that the Syracusans agreed 
to cede MorgantinS to Kamarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of 
money.*^ The Ionic cities stipulated that Athens should be 

1 See the speech of HerraokratSs, Thucyd. iv. 59-64. One expression 
in this speech indicates that it was composed by Thucydides many years 
after its proper date, subsequently to the ^eat expedition of the Athenians 
against Syracuse in. 415 B.c. ; though I doubt not that Thucydides collected 
the memoranda for it at the time. 

Hermokrates says, “ The Athenians are now near us with a few ship, 
lying in wait for our blunders “ — Sim/up /teyloriiP ffiv ‘EXXiit'osv 

rds re i/xaprltts rnpoStfiP, i\tyats vavaX erapipres, &c. (iv. 60), 

Now the fleet under the command of Euiymedon and bis colleagues at 
Rhedtun included all or most of the ships whidi had acted at Sphakteria 
and Korkyra, together with those which had been previously at Uie strait 
of Messina under PythodOrus. It could not have been less than fifty sail, 
and may po.ssibly have been sixty sail. It is hardly conceivable that any 
Greek, speaking in the early spring of 424B.C., should hare alluded to 
this as a s?nall fleet : assuredly lieimokrates would not thus allude to it, 
since it was for the interest of his argument to exaggerate rather than 
extenuate, the formidable manifestations of Athens. 

But Thucydides composing the speech after the great Athenian expedition 
of 415 B.C., so much more numerous and commanding in every respect, 
might not unnaturally represent the fleet of Eurymedon as “ a few ships,” 
when he tacitly compared the twa This is the only way that I know, 
cf explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some of the copies in his time omitted the 
words paverit probably they noticed the contradiction which 

I have remarked; and the passage may certainly be construed without 
those words. 

* Thucyd. iv. 65. We learn firom Polybius (Fragm. lii. 22, 23, one of 
the Excerpta recently published by Mali horn tbe Cod. Vatic.) that Timmus 
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included in the pacification; a condition agreed to by all, 
except the Epizephyrian Lokrians.^ They next acquainted 
Eurymedon and his colleagues with the terms ; inviting them 
to accede to the pacification in the name of Athens, and then 
to withdraw their fleet from Sicily. These generals had no 
choice but to close with the proposition. Athens thus was 
placed on terms of peace with all the Sicilian cities ; with 
liberty of access reciprocally for any single ship of war, but 
not for any larger force, to cross the sea between Sicily and 
Peloponnesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his fleet home." 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleagues were 
received by the people with much displeasure. He himself 
was fined, and his colleagues Sophoklfes and Pythoddrus 
banished, on the charge of having been bribed to quit Sicily, 
at a time when the fleet (so the Athenians believed) was strong 
enough to have made important conquests. Why the three 
colleagues were differently treated, we are not informed.® This 
sentence was harsh and unmerited ; for it does not seem that 
Eurymedon had it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities 
from concluding peace — while it is certain that without them 
he could have achieved nothing serious. All that seems 
unexplained, in his conduct as recounted by Thucydides, is, — 
that his arrival at Rhegium with the entire fleet in September 
425 B.C., dues not seem to have been attended with any 
increased vigour or success in the prosecution of the war. 
But the Athenians (besides an undue depreciation of the 
Sicilian cities which we shall find fatally misleading them here- 
after) were .at this moment at the maximum of extravagant 
hopes, counting upon new triumphs overywhere, impatient of 
disappointment, and careless of proportion between the 
entrusted to, and the objects expected from, their commanders. 
Such unmeasured confidence was .painfully .corrected in .the 
course of a few months, by the battle of Delium and the losses 
in Thrace. But at the present moment, it was probably not 
less astonisb'iiig than grievous to .the three generals, who had 
all left Athens prior Jo the.succ^s io Sphajctecia,- 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel 'that they 
had been premature in sending a^vey-the Atheniaqs. JDispute 
between 'I^.ontirii and Syracuse, jhe same cause which had 
occasioned the invocation 'Of Athens .thr^e years .before, broke 

had in hh'aisthoQlc described the.Con^ess at.pela at cou^detable length, 
and bod composed .an elaborate speerii ,for Uqrmokrat^S; ; .which speech 
Polybius condemns, as .a piece .of empfy .detdamation', 

’ Thucvd. V. .q. * Thinyd, vi. r.'j-sa. * Tljucyd, iv. 65. 
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out afresh soon after the pacification of Gela. The democratical 
government of Leontini came to the resolution of strengthening 
their city by the enrolment of many new citizens; and a 
re-division of the territorial property of the state was projected 
in order to provide lots of land for these new-comers. But 
the aristocracy of the town, upon whom the necessity would 
thus he imposed of parting with a portion of their lands, fore- 
stalled the project, seemingly before it was even formally 
decided, by entering into a treasonable correspondence with 
Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, and expelling the 
Demos.^ While these exiles found shelter as they could in 

* Thucyd. v. 4. Atonrivoi ydf, ajreKBdvrav 'ABrivalav ix JliKeKUts jueri 
riji/ ^i/i0atriv, iroXlras rt hrtypd^avro voWois, xal 6 Srjfios rfiy yrjv 
ivfydei itt'nSdffaa'Bai. Ol Se Sui/arol aMd/ieyot ^vpaxoirlovs re iirdyovrat 
Kot iitSdKfdavai rhv Stj/tov. Kol at ftir ivKaviSiirw &s Ixairrat, &c. 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes — “The principle on which this imSair/il>t 
y^t was re-demanded, was this; that every citizen was entitled to his 
portion, xAvpas, of the land of the state, and that the admission of new 
citizens rendered a re-division of the property of the state a matter at 
once of necessity and of justice. It is not probable that in any case the 
actual xAvpot (properties) of the old citizens were required to be shared 
with the new members of the state ; but only, as at Rome, the Ager 
Publicus, or laud still remaining to the state itself, and not apportioned out 
to individuals. This land, however, being beneficially enjoyed by numbers 
of the old citizens, either as common pasture, or as bein^ farmed by 
different individwils on very advantageous terms, a division of it among the 
newly-admitted dtizefis, dtbough not, strictly speaking, a spoliation of 
private property, was yet a serious sboclc to a great mass of existing 
interests, and was therefore always r^arded as a revolutionary measure.” 

I transcribe this note of Dr. Amold rather from its intrinsic worth than 
from any belief that (Uialogy of agrarian relations existed between Rome 
and Leontini. The Ager ^blicus at Rome was the product of successive 
conquests from foreign enemies of the city s there may indeed have been 
origmally a similar ^er Publicus in the peculiar domain of Rome itself, 
anterior to all conquests ; but this must at any rate have been very small, 
and had probably been all absorbed and assigned in private property before 
the agrarian disputes began. 

We cannot suppose that the Leontines had any Ager Publicus acquired 
by conquest, nor are we entitled to presume .that they had any at all, 

■ capable of being divided. Most prohabty the lots for the new citizens were 
to be provided out of private property. But unfortunately we are not told 
how, nor on what principles and conditions. Of what class of men were 
the new immigrants? Were they individuals alto^ther poor, having 
'nothing but their hands to work with — or did they bring with them any 
. amovmt of funds, to hei^ their seWement on the fertile and tempting plain 
of Leontini? (compare Thucyd. i. 27, and Plato de Legib. v. p. 744 A.) 
If the latter, we have no reason to imagme that they would be allowed to 
- acquire tiimr new lots gratuitously. Existing proprietors would be forced 
to sell at a fixed price, but not to yield their properties without compensa- 
tion. I have already nbticed, that to a small sel&working proprietor, who 
. had no slaves, it was almost essential that his land should be near the city s 
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other cities, the rich Leontines deserted and dismantled their 
own city, transferred their residence to Syracuse, and were 
enrolled as Syracusan citizens. To them the operation was 
exceedingly profitable, since they became masters of the 
properties of the exiled Demos in addition to their own. 
Presently, however, some of them, dissatisfied with their 
residence in Syracuse, returned to the abandoned city, and 
fitted up a portion of it called Phokeis, together with a 
neighbouring strong post called Brikinnies. Here, after being 
joined by a considerable number of the exiled Demos, they 
contrived to hold out for some time against the efforts of the 
Syracusans to expel them from their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leontine 
democracy, seems to date during the year succeeding the 
pacification of Gela, and was probably intended to place the 
city in a more defensible position in case of renewed attacks 
from Syracuse — thus compensating for the departure of the 

and provided this were ensured, it might be a g^od bargain for a new 
resident having some mon^, but no land elsewhere, to come in and buy. 

We have no means of auswering these questions; but the few words 
of Thuewdid^s do not present this measure as revolutionary, or as intended 
against ue rich, or for the benefit of the poor. It was proposed on public 
grounds, to strengthen the city by the acquisition of new citizens. This 
might be wise policy, in the close neighbourhood of a doubtful and superior 
city, like Syracuse 5 though we cannot judge of the policy of the measure, 
ivithout knowing more. But most assuredly Mr. Mitford’s representation 
con be noway justified firom Thucydides — " Time and circumstances had 
greatly altered (he state of properly in all the Sicilian commonwealths, since 
that incomplete and iniquitous partition of lands^ which bad been made, on 
the general establishment of democratical government, alter the expulsion 
of the fiiniily of Gclon. In other cities the poor rested under their lot f 
hut in Leontini, they were warm in project for a fresh and eqnal partition ; 
and to strengthen themselves against the par^ of the wealthy, they carried, 
in the general assembly, a decree fiar associating a number of new citizens ” 
(Mitford, H. G., ch. xviii. sect, ii vol. iv, p. 23). 

I have already remarked, in a previous note, that Mr. Mitford has mis- 
represented the re^division of lands which took place after the expulaon of 
the Gelonian dynasty. That re-division had not been on the principle 
of equal lots ; it is not therefore correct to assert, as Mr. Mitford does, that 
the present movement at Leontini arose from the innovation made by time 
and circumstances in that equal division : as Uttle is it correct to say that 
the poor at Leontmi now desired "a' fresh and equal partition.” Thucy- 
dides says not one viordaiout equal partition. He puts forward the enrol' 
ment of new citizens as the substantive and primary resolution, actually 
taken by the Leontines — the re-division of the lands as a measure conse- 
quent and subsidiary to this, and as yet existing only in project 
Mr. Mitford states the fresh and equal division to have been the real object 
eff desire, and the enrolment of new citizens to have been proposed wiui a 
view to attain it, His representation is greatly at variance with that of 
Thucydides, , 
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Athenian auxiliaries. The Leontine Demos, in exile and 
suft'ering, doubtless bitterly repenting that they had concurred 
in dismissmg these auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with 
complaints, and renewed prayers for help.i 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to their 
call. Her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace had been 
followed by the truce for one }'ear, and even during that truce, 
she had been called upon for strenuous efforts in Thrace to 
check the progress of Brasidas. After the expiration of the 
truce, she sent Phteax and two colleagues to Sicily (b.C. 432) 
with the modest force of two triremes. He was directed to 
try and organi.se an anti-Syracusan party in the island, for the 
purpose of re-establishing the Leontine Demos. In passing 
along the coast of Italy, he concluded amicable relations with 
some of the Grecian cities, especially with Lokri, which had 
hitherto stood aloof from Athens; and his first addresses in 
Sicily appeared to promise success. His representations of 
danger from Syracusan ambition were well received both at 
Kamarina and Agrigentum. For on the one. hand, that 
universal terror of Athens which had dictated the pacification 
of Gela, had now disappeared ; wMle on the other hand the 
proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini was well calculated 
to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding that sympathy 
between democracies in different torvns was not universal : the 
Syracusan democracy had joined with the Leontine ai'istocracy 
to expel the Demos — ^just as the despot Gelon had combined 
with the aristocracy of Megara and Euboea, sixty years before, 
and had sold the Demos of those towns into slavery. The 
birthplace of the famous rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the 
list of inhabited cities; its temples rvere deserted; and its 
territory had become a part of Syracuse. All these were 
circumstances so powerfully affecting Grecian imagination, that 
the Kamarinseans, neighbours of Syracuse on the other side, 
might well fear lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and 
absorption, should soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though 
without any similar fear, was disposed, from policy, and 
jealousy of Syracuse, to second the views of Phteax. But 
■when the latter proceeded to Gela, in order to procure the 
adhesion of that city in addition to the other two, he found 
himself met by so resolute an opposition, that his -whole scheme 

^ Justin (iv. 4) sunounds the Sicilian envoys at Athens -with all the 
insignia of misery and humiliation, while addressing the Athenian assembly 
— Sordidd veste, capillo harbfique promissis, et omni squalorls habitu ad 
tnisericordiain commovendam conquisito, concionem deformix' adeunt.” 
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was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable even to open his 
case at Selinus or Himera, In returning, he crossed the 
interior of the island through the territory of the Sikels to 
Katana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the Leontine 
Demos were still maintaining a precarious existence. Having 
encouraged them to hold out by assurances of aid, he proceeded 
on his homeward voyage. In the strait of Messina he struck 
upon some vessels conveying a body of expelled Lokrians 
from MessSnS to Lokri. The Lokrians had got possession of 
MessSn^ after the pacification of Gela, by means of an internal 
sedition ; but after holding it some time, they were now driven 
out by a second revolution. Phasax, being under agreement 
with Lokri, passed by these vessels without any act of hostility.* 
The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, how'ever, received no benefit 
from his assurances, and appear soon afterwards to have been 
completely expelled. Neverdheless Athens was noway disposed, 
for a considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A few months 
after the visit of Phaeax to that island, came the peace of Nikias. 
The consequences of that peace occupied her whole attention 
in Peloponnesus, while the ambition of Alkibiadls carried her 
on for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and co-opera- 
tion with Argos against Sparta. It was only in the year 417 b.c., 
when these projects had proved abortive that she had leisure 
to turn her attention elsewhere. During that year, Nikias had 
contemplated an expedition against Amphipolis in conjunction 
with Perdikkas, whose desertion frustrated the scheme. The 
year 416 B,c. was that in which Melos was besieged and taken. 
Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropriated all 
the territory of Leontini, which city now existed only in the 
talk and hopes of its exiles, Of these latter a portion seem to 
have continued at Atliens pressing their entreaties for aid > 
which began to obtain some attention about the year 417 b.c., 
when another incident happened to strengthen their chance of 
success. A quarrel broke out between the neighbouring aties 
of Selinus (Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western 
corner of Sicily ; partly about a piece of land on the river which 
divided the two territories, pardy about some alleged wrong in 
cases of internuptial connexion. The Selinuntines, not satisfied 
with their own strength, obtained assistance from the Syracu- 
sans their allies, and thus reduced Egesta to considerable straits 
by land as well as by sea.^ Now the Egestseans had tdlied 

* Tbucyd. v. 4, S. 

• Thuiyd. ri. 6 j Diodor. xiL 83, The statement of Diodorus — that the 
Kvestmans applied not merely to Apriventum bat also to Syracuse — is highly 
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themselves with LachSs ten years before, during the first ex- 
pedition sent by the Athenians to Sicily ; ufion the_ strength of 
which alliance they sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention 
for their defence, after having in vain applied both to Agrigen- 
tum and to Carthage. It may seem singular that Carthage did 
not at this time readily embrace the pretext for interference — 
considering that ten years afterwards she interfered with such 
destructive effect against Selinus. At this time, however, the 
fear of Athens and her formidable navy appears to have been 
felt even at Carthage, i thus protecting the Sicilian Greeks 
against the most dangerous of their neighbours. 

The Egestcean envoys reached Athens in the spring of 416 
B.C., at a time when the Athenians had no immediate project 
to occupy their thoughts, except the enterprise against M 61 os, 
which could not be either long or doubtful. Though urgent in 
setting forth the necessities of their position, they at the same 
time did not appear like the Leontines, as mere helpless sup- 
pliants, addressing themselves to Athenian compassion. They 
rested their appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracu- 
sans, having already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), 
were now hard pressing upon a second (Egesta), and would 
thus successively subdue them all : as soon as this was com- 
pleted, there would be nothing left in Sicily except an omnipo- 
tent Dorian combination, allied to Peloponnesus both by race 
and descent, and sure to lend effective aid in putting down 
Athens hereelf. It was therefore essential for Athens to fore- 
stall this coming danger by interfering forthwith to uphold her 
remaining allies against the encroariments of Syracuse. If 
she would send a naval expedition adequate to the rescue of 
Egesta, the Egestseans themselves engaged to provide ample 
funds for the prosecution of the war.“ 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of Syracusan 
aggrandisement as a source of strength to Peloponnesus, worked 
along with the prayers of the Leontines in rekindling the appetite 
of Athens for extending her power in Sicily. The impression 
made upon the Athenian public, favourable from the first, was 
wound up to a still higher pitch by renew'ed discussion. The 
envoys were repeatedly heard in the public assembly,® together 

improbable. The war which he mentions as having taken place someyears 
before between Egesta and Lilybmam (xi. 86) in 454 B.c., may probably 
have been a war between Egesta and Selinus. 

* Thucyd. vi. 34. ■ ® Thuiyd. vi. 6 ; Diodor. xii. S3. 

* Thuiyd. vi. 6. Sv iieoiourfs ol 'ASi)»aioi h rati ixK^iitrlius tSv « 
‘Eyttmlaiy iroAXilKtr Ji,ey 6 yriiy xal rHy {uyayapevilyray ainrols, 4 ilni<p(- 
trayro, &c. 
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wth those citizens who supported their propositions. At the 
head of these was Alkibiades, who aspired to the command of 
the intended expedition, tempting alike to his love of glory, of 
adventure, and of personal gain. But it is plain from these 
renewed discussions that at first the disposition of the people 
was by no means decided, much less unanimous ; and that a 
considerable party sustained Nikias in a prudential opposition. 
Even at last, the resolution adopted was not one of positive 
consent, but a mean term such as perhaps Nikias himself could 
not resist. Special envoys were despatched to Egesta — ^partly 
to ascertain the means of the town to fulfil its assurance of de- 
fraying the costs of war — partly to make investigations on the 
spot, and report upon the general state of affairs. 

Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men themselves 
not unfriendly to the enterprise ; nor is it impossible that some 
of them may have been individually bribed by the Egestaeans : 
— at least such a supposition is not forbidden by the average 
state of Athenian public morality. But the most honest or 
even suspicious men could hardly be prepared for the deep-laid 
stratagems put in practice to delude them on their arrival at 
Egesta. They were conducted to the rich temple of Aphroditd 
on Mount Eryx, where the plate and donatives were exhibited 
before them j abundant in number', and striking to the eye, yet 
composed mostly of silver-gilt vessels, which, though falsely 
passed off as solid gold, were in reality of little pecuniary 
value. Moreover, the Egestsean citizens were profuse in their 
hospitalities and entertainments both to the commissioners and 
to the crews of the triremes.* 

They collected together all the gold and silver vessels, dishes, 
and goblets, of Egesta, which they further enlarged by borrow- 
ing additional ornaments of the same kind from tire neigh- 
bouring cities, Hellenic as well as Carthaginian. At each suc- 
cessive entertainment every Egeslman host exhibited all this 
large stock of plate as his OAvn property — the same stock being 

Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all these previous debates, when he 
imputes to the Athenians huriy and passion in the ultimate decision (eh. 
xviii. sect, ii. vol, iv. p. 30). , 

* Thucyd, vi. 46. iW? jeWffsw iroiarf/tsroi r&v rptufvr&v, ri n oJrSs 
'SrfiiTTrts iiardfuera kb) xP"®'® hpyvpa ^vM-ifaurts, sal t4 rSv tyyis 
Kot 9oiviKmav ical 'SJAnflStty ahiiird/itvot, i(ri<ptpoy h tAs fa-Tidireis 
&s oIksTb tKlurroi, Kol vdyray M rh veXir rots awots p(pait4yay, /cot 
vayraxov «iXX.S/< ^aiy<>n4ytiiy, peyikTiv -Apf fmrXiifii/ roTr tSi' vptf\po>y 
‘AOrividois rap^xof't 

Such loans of gold and silver plate betoken a remarkable degree of 
intimacy amonp' the different cities. 
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transferred from house to house for the occasion. A false ap- 
pearance was thus created, of the large number of wealthy men 
in Egesta ; and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were 
won by the caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious dis- 
play of gold and silver, and were thoroughly duped by the 
fraud.^ To complete the illusion, by resting it on a basis of 
reality and prompt payment, sixty talents of uncoined silver 
were at once produced aa ready for the operations of war. 
With this sum in hand, the Athenian commissioners, after 
finishing their examination, and the Egestean envoys also, re- 
turned to Athens, which they reached in the sprmg of 41 $ b.c.,^ 
about three months after the capture of Mfilos. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to hear 
their report, the deluded commissioners drew a magnificent 
picture of the wealth, public and private, which they had 
actually seen and touched at Egesta, and presented the sbtty 
talents (one month’s pay for a fleet of sixty triremes) as a small 
instalment out of tlie vast stock remaining behind. While 
they thus officially certified the capacity of the Egestaeans to 
perform their promise of defraying the cost of the war, the 
seamen of their trireme, addressing the assembly in their 
character of citizens — beyond all suspicion of bemg bribed — 
overflowing with sympathy for the town in which they had just 
been so cordially welcomed — and full of wonder at the display 
of wealth which they had witnessed — ^would probably contribute 
still more effectually to kindle the sympathies of their country- 
men. Accordingly when the Egestcean envoys again renewed 
their petitions and representations, confidently appealing to the 
scrutiny which they had undergone — ^>vhen the distress of the 
suppliant Leontines was again depicted — the Athenian assembly 
no longer delayed coming to a final decision. They determined 
to send forthwith sixty triremes to Sicily, under three generals 
mth full powers — ^Nikias, Alkibiadfis, and Lamachus j for the 
purpose, first, of relieving Egesta j next, as soon as that primary 

1 Thacyd. vi. 46 ; Diodor. xH. 83. 

* To this winter or spring, perhaps, we may refer the representation of 
the lost comedy Tpi^dKijs of Aristophanes. Iberians were alluded to in it, 
to be introduced by Aristarchus ; seemingly Iberian mercenaries, who were 
among the auxiii^es talked of at this time by Alkibiad& and the other 
promment advisers of the expedition, as a means of conquest in Sicily 
{ihucyd. vi. 90). The word was a nickname (not difficult to 

understand) applied to Alkibiad€s, who was just now at the Ireieht of his 
importance, and therefore likely enough to be chosen as the outt of a 
comedy. See the few indents remsuning of the Tptfihiis, in Meineke, 
Fragm, Comic. Gr. vol. ii. p. 1162-IJ167, 
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object should have been accomplished, of re-establishing the 
city of Leontini ; lastly, of furthering the views of Athens in 
Sicily, by any other means which they might find practicable. ^ 
Such resolution being passed, a fresh assembly was appointed 
for the fifth day following, to settle the details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the reports 
from Egesta were first delivered, was one of unqualified triumph 
to Alldbiades and those who had from the first advocated the 
expedition — as well as of embarrassment and humiliation to 
Nikias who had opposed it. He was probably more astonished 
than any one else at the statements of the commissioners and 
seamen, because he did not believe in the point w'hich they 
went to establish. Yet he could not venture to contradict eye- 
witnesses speaking in evident good faith — and as the assembly 
went heartily along with them, he laboured under great difficulty 
in repeating his objections to a scheme now so much strength- 
ened in public favour. Accordingly his speech was probably 
hesitating and ineffective j the more so, as his opponents, far 
from wishing to make good any personal triumph against him- 
self, were forward in proposing his name first ou the list of 
generals, in spite of his own declared repugnance.® But when 
the assembly broke up, he became fearfully impressed with the 
perilous resolution which it had adopted, and at the same time 
conscious that he had not done justice to bis own case against 
it. He therefore resolved to avail himself of the next assembly 
four days afterwards, for the puipose of reopening the debate, 
and again denouncing the intended expedition. Properly speak- 
ing, the Athenians might have declined to hear him on this 
subject. Indeed the question which he raised could not be 
put without illegality ; the principle of the measure had been 
already determined, and it remained only to arrange the details, 
for which special purpose the coming assembly had been 
appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect patience; 
and his harangue, a valuable sample both of the man and of 
the time, is set fortli at length by Thucydides. I give here 

^ Thucyd, vi, 8 j Piodor. xii. 83. 

* Thucyd. vi. 8. ‘O Nuetas, iitoiaios fih> fm/iiyes lipjc^a', &c. The 
reading bcoiimos aweais better sustained by MSS., and intrinsically more 
suitable, than iutoiacii, which latter word probably arose ftom ■ the correc- 
tion of some reader who was suipdsed that Nikias made in the second 
assembly a speech which properly belonged to the first— and who explained 
this by supposing that Nildas had not been present at the first assembly. 
That he -was not present, however, is highly improbable. The matter, 
nevertheless, does require some explanation’; and 1 have extdeevoured to 
supply one in the text. 
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the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

"Though vre are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the par- 
ticulars of the expedition already pronounced against Sicilj’, 
yet I think wc ought to talte further counsel whether it be well 
to send that expedition at all; nor ought we thus hastily to 
plunge, at the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway 
belonging to us. To myself personally, indeed, your resolution 
has offered an honourable appointment, and for my own bodily 
danger I care as little as any man : yet no considerations of 
personal dignity have ever before prevented me, nor shall now 
prevent me, from giving you my honest opinion, however it 
may clash with your habitual judgements. I tell you then, that 
in your desire to go to Sicily, you leave many enemies here 
behind you, and that you will bring upon yourselves new 
enemies from thence to help them. Perhaps you fancy that 
your truce with Sparta is an adequate protection. In name 
indeed (though only in name, thanks to the intrigues of parties 
both here and there), that truce may stand, so long as your 
power remains unimpaired ; but on your first serious reverses, 
the enemy will eagerly take the opportunity of assailing you. 
Some of your most powedul enemies have never even accepted 
the truce ; and if you divide your force as you now propose, 
they will probably set upon you at once along with the Sicilians, 
whom they would have been too happy to procure as co-operat- 
ing allies at the beginning of the war. Recollect that your 
Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, and have 
never yet been conquered : other continental subjects, too, are 
not much to be trusted; and you are going to redress injuries 
offered to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redressing 
your own. Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, 
can be maintained ; but Sicily is so distant and the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain permanent 
ascendency ; and it is absurd to undertake an expedition where- 
in conquest cannot be permanent, while failure will be de- 
structive. The Egestaeans alarm you by the prospect of Syrar 
cusan aggrandisement. But to me it seems, that the Sidlian 
Greeks, even if they become subjects of Syracuse, will be less 
dangerous to you than they are at present : for as matters stand 
now, they might possibly send aid to Peloponnesus, from desire 
on the part of each to gain the fevour of Lacedaemon — but 
imperial Syracuse would have no motive to endanger her own 
empire for the purpose of putting down yours. You are now 
full of confidence, because you have come out of the war better 
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than you at first feared. But do not trust the Spartans : they, 
the most sensitive of all men to the reputation of superiority, 
are lying in wait to play you a trick in order to repair their own 
dishonour : their oligarchical machinations against you demand 
all your vigilance, and leave you no leisure to think of these 
foreigners at Egesta, Having just recovered ourselves some- 
what from the pressure of disease and war, we ought to reserve 
this newly-acquired strength for our own purposes, instead of 
wasting it upon the treacherous assurances of desperate exiles 
from Sicily.” 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards AlkibiadSs ; 
“ If any man, delighted to be named to the command, though 
still too young for it, exhorts you to this expedition in his own 
selfish interests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in 
chariot-racing, and to profit from his command as a means of 
making good his extravagances — do not let such a man gain 
celebrity for himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be per- 
suaded that such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to 
the public property and wasteful as to their oivn — and that this 
matter is too serious for the rash counsels of youth. I tremble 
when I see before me this band sitting, by previous concert, 
close to their leader in the assembly — and I in my turn exhort 
the elderly men, who are near them, not to be shamed out of 
their opposition by the fear of being called cowards. Let them 
leave to these men the ruinous appetite for what is not within 
reach; in the conviction that few plans ever succeed from 
passionate desire — many, from deliberate foresight. Let them 
vote against the expedition — ^maintaining undisturbed our 
present relations with the Sicilian cities, and desiring the 
Egestaeans to close the war against Selinus, as they have begun 
it, without the aid of Athens.^ Nor be thou afiraid, Piytanis 

Thvcyd. vi. 9~^4’ KbI <ri, i vpirayi, ravra, ttirfp aai npotrtiKtar 
K^SctrSal tv v^s rc6\fas, kbI yty4trBai woMtii! iyaOis, KtH 

yyipua ^potlB^i aSBa 'ABrifatois, yo/tins, tl iffiadetf ri rb /iiy 

Xieiv Tots vipovs ui) pirh rmrSivV iiv pa^pm ahlay irx^y, rrji 5i fiKsas 
Kojefir ^aubitvirapbuit larphr ta> ytviaSai, &c, 

I cannot concur in the remarks of Oi. Arnold either on this passage, or 
upon the parallel case of the renewed debate in the Athenian assembly on 
the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mitylenteans (see 
vol, vi. di. 1. and Thu(^. iii. 36 ). It appe;^ to me that Nikias was here 
asking the Frytanis to do an ille^ act, which might well expose him to 
accusation and punishment. Probably he woufdhs.ve been accused on thte 
ground, if the decision of the second assembly had been difierent fmm what 
It actually turned out — ^if they had reversed the decision of the former 
assembly, but only hy a small majority. 

The distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was i//egal and what 
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(Mr. President), to submit this momentous question again to 
the decision of the assembly — seeing that breach of the law in 
the presence of so many witnesses, cannot expose thee to 
impeachment, while thou wilt afford opportunity for the 
correction of a perilous misjudgement.” 

Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias on 
this memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, and 
probably made some impression ; since it completely reopened 
the entire debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately 
after he sat down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears of 
the audience, AlkibiadSs rose to reply. The speech just made, 
bringing the expedition again into question, endangered his 
dearest hopes both of fame and of pecuniary acquisition. 
Opposed to Nikias both in personal character and in political 
tendencies, he had pushed his rivalry to such a degree of 
bitterness, that at one moment a vote of ostracism had been 
on the point of deciding between them. That vote had indeed 
been turned aside by joint consent, and discharged upon 
Hyperbolus j yet the hostile feelings still continued on both 
sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamentary 
attack of the most galling character — all the more galling 
because it was strictly accurate and well-deserved. Provoked 
as well as alarmed, Alkibiadfis started up forthwith — his 
impatience breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 

" Athenians, I both have better title than others to the post 
of commander (for the taunts of Nikias force me to begin 
here), and I account myself fully worthy of it. Those very 
matters, with which he reproaches me, are sources not merely 
of glory to my ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage 
to my country. For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid 
Thcdiy at Olympia, were induced to rate the power of Athens 
even above the reality, having before regarded it as broken 
down by the war j when I sent into the lists seven chariots, 

was merely irregular, was little marked at Athens: both were called 
illegal — Tths v6iiaas Aden'. The rules which the Athenian assembly, a 
sovereign assembly, laid down for its own debates and decisions, were just 
as muc£ latas as those which it passed for the guidance of private citizens. 

Both in this case, and in the Mityleniean debate, I think the Athenian 
Prytanis committed an illegality. In the first case, eveiy one is glad of the 
ill^lity, because it proved the salvation of so many Mitylensean lives. In 
the second case, the illegality was prodactive of practical bad consequences, 
inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the immense extension of the 
scale upon which the expedition was projected. But there will occur in 
a few years a third incident (the condemnation of the six generals after 
the battle of Arginuste) in which the prodigious importance of a strict 
observance of forms will appear painfully and conspicuously manifest. 
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being more than any private individual had ever sent before — 
winning the first prize, coining in also second and fourth, and 
performing all the accessories in a manner suitable to an 
Olympic victory. Custom attaches honour to such exploits, 
but the power of the performers is at the same time brought 
home to the feelings of spectators. My exhibitions at Athens, 
too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with jealousy by 
my rivals here ; but in the eyes of strangers they are evidences 
of power. Such so-called folly is by no means useless, when a 
man at his own cost serves the city as well as himself. Nor is 
it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of himself, that 
he should not conduct himself towards others as if he were 
their equal ; for the man in misfortune finds no one to bear a 
share of it. Just as, when we are in distress, we find no one to 
speak to us — in like manner let a man lay his account to bear 
the insolence of the prosperous ; or else let him give equal 
dealing to the low, and then claim to receive it from the high. 
I know well that such exalted personages, and all who have in 
any w'ay attained eminence, have been during their lifetime 
unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a certain 
extent with others ailso ; while after their decease, they have 
left such a reputation as to make people claim kindred with 
them falsely — and to induce their country to boast of them, 
not as though they were aliens or wrong-doers, but as her own 
citizens and as men who did her honour. It is this glory which 
I desire j and in pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for 
my private conduct. Yet look at my public conduct, and see 
whether it will not bear comparison with that of any other 
citizen. I brought together the most pow’erful states in Pelo- 
ponnesus without any serious cost or hazard to you, and made 
the Lacedaemonians peril their all at Mantineia on the fortune 
of one day : a peril so great, that, though victorious, they have 
not even yet regained their steady belief in their own strength. 

“ Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, and 
earnestness to give them confidence and obtain their co-opera- 
tion. Be not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine : but 
so long as I possess it in full vigour, and so long as Nikias 
retains his reputation for good fortune, turn us each to , account 
in our own way.” ^ 

Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alkibiadfis went 
on to deprecate any change of the public resolution already 
taken. The Sicilian cities (he said) were not so formidable as 
^ Thucyd. vi. l6, 17. 
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was represented. Their population was numerous indeed, but 
fluctuating, turbulent, often on the 'move, and without local 
attachment No man there considered himself as a permanent 
resident nor cared to defend the city in which he dwelt ; nor 
were there arms or organisation for such a purpose. The 
native Sikels, detesting Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid 
to her assailants. As to the Pelopoimesians, powerful as they 
were, they had never yet been more without hope of damaging 
Athens, than they were now : they were not more desperate 
enemies now, than they had been in former days:^ they 
might invade Attica by land, whether the Athenians sailed to 
Sicily or not ; but they could do no mischief by sea, for Athens 
would still have in reserve a navy suflScient to restrain them. 
What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade performing 
obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian dlies ? To 
be sure i/iey could bring no help to Attica in return: — but 
Athens did not want them on her own side of the water — she 
wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her Sicilian enemies from 
coming over to attack her. She had originally acquired her 
empire by a readiness to interfere wherever she was invited ; 
nor would she have made any progress, if she had been back- 
ward or prudish in scrutinising such invitations. She could 
not now set limits to the extent of her imperial sway ; she was 
under a necessity not merely to retain her present subjects, but 
to lay snares for new subjects — on pain of falling into depend- 
ence herself if she ceased to be imperial. Let her then persist 
in the resolution adopted, and strike terror into the Pelo- 
ponnesians by undertaking this great expedition. She would 
probably conquer all Sicily ; at least she would humble 
Syracuse : in case even of failure, she could always bring back 
her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at sea. The 
stationary and inactive policy recommended by Nikias was not 
less at variance with the temper, than with the position, of 
Athens, and would be ruinous to her if pursued. Her military 
organisation would decline, and her energies would be wasted 
in internal rub and conflict, instead of that aspiring readiness 
of enterprise, which, having become engrafted upon her laws 
and habits, could not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, 
without speedy destruction.* 

Such was substantially the reply of Alkibiades to Nikias. 
The debate was now completely reopened, so that several 

* Thucyd. vl. 17. K«l vvv otrt iytXvtirrol itu fuiXKov Tlit-mrowiiawi is 

^/t&s tyivwro, (tre kbI stim) &c. 

* Thucyd. vi. 16-iq, 
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speakers addressed the assembly on both sides ; more how- 
ever, decidedly, in favour of the expedition than against it. 
The alarmed Egestseans and Leontines renewed their supplica- 
tions, appealing to the plighted faith of the city : probably also, 
those Athenians who had visited Egesta stood forward again to 
protest against what they would call the ungenerous doubts and 
insinuations of Nikias. By all these appeals, after considerable 
debate, the assembly was so powerfully moved, that their 
determination to send the fleet became more intense than 
ever ; and Nikias, perceiving that further direct opposition was 
useless, altered his tactics. He now attempted a manoeuvre, 
designed indirectly to disgust his countrymen with the plan, by 
enlarging upon its dangers and difficulties, and insisting upon 
a prodigious force as indispensable to surmount them. Nor 
was he without hopes that they might be sufficiently dis- 
heartened by such prospective hardships, to throw up the 
scheme altogether. At any rate, if they persisted, he himself 
as commander would thus be enabled to execute it with 
completeness and confidence. 

Accepting the expedition, therefore^ as the pronounced fiat 
of the people, he reminded them that the cities which they 
were about to attack, especially Syracuse and Selinus, were 
powerful, populous, free — ^well-prepared in every way with 
hoplites, horsemen, lip[ht-armed troops, ships of war, plenty of 
horses to mount their cavalry, and abundant com at home. 
At best, Athens could hope for no other allies in Sicily except 
Naxus and Katana, from their kindred with the Leontines. It 
was no mere fleet, therefore, which could cope with enemies 
like these on their own soil. The fleet indeed must be pro- 
digiously great, for the purpose not merely of maritime combat, 
but of keeping open communication at sea, and ensuring the 
importation of subsistence. But there must besides be a large 
force of hoplites, bowmen, and slingers — a large stock of pro- 
visions in transports — and above all, an abundant amount of 
money : tor the funds promised by the Egestseans would be 
found mere empty delusion. The army must be not simply a 
match for the enemy’s regular hoplites and powerful cavalry, but 
also independent of foreign aid from the first day of their land- 
ing.i If not, in case of the least reverse, they would find 
everywhere nothing but active enemies, without a single friend. 
“ I know (he conduded) that there are many dangers against 
which we must take precaution, and many more in which we must 
trust to good fortune, serious as it is for mere men to do so. 

^ Thucyd. vJ. 22. 
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But I choose to leave as little as possible in the power of fortune, 
and to have in hand all means of reasonable security at the 
time when I leave Athens. Looking merely to the interests of the 
commonwealth, this is the most assured course; while to us 
who are to form the armament, it is indispensable for preser\’ation. 
If any man thinks differently, I resign to him the command.” ^ 

The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the assembly, 
coming as it did after a long and contentious debate, was much 
greater than that w'hich had been produced by his first. But it 
was an effect totally opposite to that which he himself had 
anticipated and intended. Far from being discouraged or 
alienated from the e.xpedition by those impediments which 
he had studiously magnified, the people only attached them- 
selves to it with yet greater obstinacy. The difficulties which 
stood in the way of Sicilian conquest served but to endear it to 
them the more, calling forth increased ardour and eagerness 
for personal exertion in the cause. The people not only 
accepted, without hesitation or deduction, the estimate which 
Nikias had laid before them of risk and cost, but warmly 
extolled his frankness not less than his sagacity, as the only 
means of making success certain. They were ready to grant 
without reserve everything which he asked, with an enthusiasm 
and unanimity such as was rarely seen to reign in an Athenian 
assembly. In fact, the second speech of Nikias had brought the 
two dissentient veins of the assembly into a confluence and har- 
mony, all the more welcome because unexpected. While his 
partisans seconded it as the best way of neutralising the popular 
madness, his opponents — Alkibiad€s, the Egestseans, and the 
Leontines — caught at it with acclamation, as realising more 
than they had hoped for, and more than they could ever have 
ventured to propose. If Alkibiadfis had demanded an arma- 
ment on so vast a scale, the people would have turned a deaf 
ear. But such was their respect for Nikias — on the united 
grounds of prudence, good fortune, piety and favour with the 
gods — that his opposition to their favourite scheme had really 
made them uneasy; and when he made the same demand, 
they were delighted to purchase his concurrence by adopting 
all such conditions as he imposed.^ 

^ Thacyd. vi, 23 . iiirco Ipaffodutfos, xal elSi>s iroWii jiky SJor 
$av\titrair9ttt, irtSh irAelai tin-vxvo’at {xaKtirhj' Si iySpiiwovs Syrat), 
in ixdxitrra rixp vapaSobi i/utvrby 0oi\ojua iimXeiv, irapcurieevp Si iirb 
rSy ciK^ran' ag^ttMis iiarMvgat. Tavra ykp tJ re ^vfordgri viXei 
irara iiyoSptia, teal di/uy rots arpamvaonivms gu^pta' el Se ry iWeay Soicet, 
vapbifu ainf 

* Platatcb. Compare Nikias and Crassus, c. 3. 
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It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, 
not only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude which 
its projectors had never contemplated, but threw into it the 
whole soul of Athens, and roused a burst of ardour beyond all 
former example. Every man present, old as well as young, rich 
and poor, of all classes and professions, was eager to put down 
his name for personal service. Some were tempted by the love 
of gain j others by the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, 
others again by the pride and supposed s^ety of enlisting in so 
irresistible an armament. So overpowering was the popular 
voice in calling for the execution of the scheme, that the small 
minority who retained their objections were afraid to hold 
up their hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want 
of patriotism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
an orator named Demostratus, coming forward as spokesman 
of this sentiment, urged Nil^ to declare at once, without 
further evasion, what force he required from the people. 
Disappointed as Nikias was, yet being left without any alterna- 
tive, he sadly responded to the appeal ; saying that he would 
take further counsel with his colleagues, but that speaking on 
his first impression, he thought the triremes required must be 
not less than one hundred, nor the hoplites less than 5000 — 
Athenians and allies together. There must further be a pro- 
portional equipment of other forces and accompaniments, 
especially Kretan bowmen and slingers. Enormous as this 
requisition was, the vote of the people not only sanctioned it 
without delay, but even went beyond it. They conferred upon 
the generals full power to fix bo& the numbers of the armament 
and every other matter relating to the expedition, just as they 
might think best for the interest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment and 
preparation of the forces was immediately begun. Messages 
were sent to summon sufficient triremes from the nautical allies, 
as well as to invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and to 
hire bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For three months the 
generals were busily engaged in this proceeding, while the city 
was in a state of alertness and bustle — fatally interrupted how- 
ever by an incident which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned on 
the expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is worth while to 
bestow a few reflections on the preliminary proceedings of the 
Athenian people. Those who are accustomed to impute all 
the misfortunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignorance 
of democracy, will not find the charge borne out by the facts 
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which we have been just considering. The supplications of 
Egestsans and Leontines, forwarded to Athens about the spring 
or summer of 41 6 B.C., undergo careful and repeated discussion 
in the public assembly. They at first meet ivith considerable 
opposition, but the repeated debates gradually kindle both the 
sympathies and the ambition of the people. Still, however, no 
decisive step is taken without more ample and correct informa- 
tion from the spot, and special commissioners are sent to 
Egesta for the purpose. These men bring back a decisive 
report, triumphantly certifying all that the Egcsteeans bad 
promised. We cannot at all wonder that the people never 
suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their commissioners had 
been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission from Egesta, the two parties 
for and against the projected expedition had evidently joined 
issue ; and when the commissioners returned, bearing testimony 
so decisive in favour of the former, the party thus strengthened 
thought itself warranted in calling for a decision immediately, 
after all the previous debates. Nevertheless, the measure still 
had to surmount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, 
before it became finally ratified. It was this long and frequent 
debate, with opposition often repeated but always oulteasoned, 
which working gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the 
minds of the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity 
to support it, and made them cling to it with that tenacity 
which the coming chapters will demonstrate. In so far as the 
expedition was an error, it certainly was not enor arising either 
from hurry, or want of discussion, or want of inquiry. Never 
in Grecian history was any measure more carefully weighed 
beforehand, or more deliberately and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is 
remarkable. As a dissuasive and warning counsellor, he took 
a right view of it ; but in that capacity he could not carry the 
people along with him. Yet such was their steady esteem 
for him personally, and their reluctance to proceed in the 
enterprise without him, that they eagerly embraced any con- 
ditions which he thought proper to impose. And the conditions 
which he named had the efiect of exaggerating the enterprise 
into such gigantic magnitude as no one in Athens had ever 
contemplated j thus casting into it so prodigious a proportion 
of the blood of Athens, that its discomfiture would be equi- 
valent to the ruin of the commonwealth. This was the fot 
mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after being forced to 
relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to the indirect 
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manoeuvre of demanding more than he thought the people 
would be willing to grant. It will be found only the first 
among a sad series of other mistakes — fatal to his country as 
well as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit for the 
msdom of his dissuasive counsel and his scepticism about the 
reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the opposite quality 
in Alkibiades. His speech is not merely full of overweening 
insolence as a manifestation of individual character, but of rash 
and ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign policy of his 
country. The arguments whereby he enforces the expedition 
against SjTacuse are indeed more mischievous in their tendency 
than the expedition itself, for the failure of which AlkibiadSs is 
not to be held responsible. It might have succeeded in its 
special object, had it been properly conducted ; but even if it 
had succeeded, the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that 
Athens was aiming at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which 
it would be altogether impossible for her to preserve. When 
we recollect the true political wisdom with which Periklfis had 
advised his countrymen to maintain strenuously their existing 
empire, but by no means to grasp at any new acquisitions 
while they had powerful enemies in Peloponnesus — we shall 
appreciate by contrast the feverish system of never-ending 
aggression inculcated by AlkibiadSs, and the destructive prin- 
ciples which he lays down that Athens must forever be engaged 
in new conquests, on pain of forfeiting her existing empire and 
tearing herself to pieces by internal discord. Even granting 
the necessity for Athens to employ her military and naval force 
(as Nikias had truly observed), Amphipolis and the revolted 
subjects in Thrace were still unsubdued ; and the first employ- 
ment of Athenian force ought to be directed against them, 
instead of being wasted in distant hazards and treacherous 
novelties, creating for Athens a position in which she could 
never permanently maintain herself. The parallel which 
AlkibiadSs draws, between the enterprising spirit whereby the 
Athenian empire had been first acquired, and the undefined 
speculations which He was himself recommending — is altogether 
fallacious. The Athenian empire took its rise firom Athenian 
enterprise, working in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 
on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the ^geaa. 
Sea. Athens rendered an essential service by keepmg off the 
Persians, and preserving that sea in a better condition than it 
had ever been in before; her empire had begun by being 
a voluntary confederacy, and bad only passed by degrees into 

w -> 
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constraint ; while the local situation of all her subjects was 
sufficiently near to be within the reach of her controlling 
navy. Her new career of aggression in Sicily was in all these 
respects different. Nor is it less surprising to find AlkibiadSs 
asserting that the multiplication of subjects in that distant 
island, employing a large portion of the Athenian naval force 
to watch them, would impart new stability to the pre-existing 
Athenian empire. How strange also to read the terms in 
which he makes light of enemies both in Peloponnesus and in 
Sicily ; the Sicilian war being a new enterprise hardly less 
in magnitude and hazard than the Peloponnesian ! ^ — to notice 
the honour which he claims to himself for his operations in 
Peloponnesus and the battle of Mantineia,® which had ended 
in complete failure, and in restoring Sparta to the maximum of 
her credit as it had stood before the events of Sphakterial 
There is in fact no speech in Thucydides so replete with 
rash, misguiding, and fallacious counsels, as this harangue of 
Abdbiades. 

As a man of action, Alkibiadfis was always brave, vigorous, 
and full of resource; as a politician and adviser, he was 
especially mischievous to his country, because he addressed 
himself exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated their 
sanguine and enterprising temper into a temerity which over- 
looked all permanent calculation. The Athenians had now 
contracted the belief that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled 
to dominion and receipt of tribute from all islands — a belief 
which they had not only acted upon, but openly professed, 
in their attack upon Mglos during the preceding autumn. As 
Sicily was an island, it seemed to fall naturally under this category 
of subjects ; for we ought not to wonder, amidst the inaccurate 
geographical data current in that day, that they were ignorant 
how much larger Sicily was ® than the largest island in the 
.iEgean. Yet they seem to have been aware that it was a 
prodigious conquest to struggle for ; as we may judge from the 
fact, that the object was one kept back rather than openly 
avowed, and that they acceded to all the immense prepara- 
tions demanded by Nikias.* Moreover we shall see presently 

^ Thacytl, vi. i. oi tu>i iitdStiaTiptn> triXi/xoit, &c. : compare 

vii. 28. 

‘ Compare Plutarch, Praecept. Seipubl. Gereod. p. 804. 

* Thucyd. v. 99 ; vi. 1-6. 

*■ Thucyd. vi. 6. /tip rfi iKifitmirrji irpo^iaei, rfit viff'qs 

(SuceXtar) &pi*a', firntBsiv Si S-iia einrpfirQs fiovKiutvoi roil iaur&v Qvyytviiri 
Kol Torr ^potryeytytifUpots 
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that even the armament which was despatched had conceived 
nothing beyond vague and hesitating ideas of something great 
to be achieved in Sicily. But if the Athenian public were rash 
and ignorant, in contemplating the conquest of Sicily, much 
more extravagant were the views of Alkibiades : though I 
cannot bring myself to believe that even he (as he afterwards 
asserted) really looked -beyond Sicily to the conquest of 
Carthage and her empire. It was not merely ambition which 
he desired to gratify. He was not less eager for the immense 
private gains which would be consequent upon success, in order 
to supply those deficiencies which his profligate expenditure 
had occasioned. 1 

When we recollect how loudly the charges have been pre- 
ferred against Kleon — of presumption, of rash policy, and 
of selfish motive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the prosecution 
of the war generally, and to Amphipolis j and when we com- 
pare these proceedings with the conduct of AlkibiadSs as here 
described — ^we shall see how much more forcibly such charges 
attach to the latter than the former. It will be seen, before 
this volume is finished, that the vices of Alkibiadfis, and the 
defects of Nikias, were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens 
than either Kleon or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two 
latter with the eyes of their worst enemies. 

Even in the speech of Alkibiades, the conquest of Sicily is only once 
alluded to — and that indirectly ; rather as a &voarable possitalily, than as 
a result to he counted upon. 

^ Thucyd. vi, 15, Kal jucfXurra cn-pariiyrjiral re ImBviiJav xal iKirl^uv 
SmeXtaP rt Si’ outoS Kal Kapxntipa X^atrBai, *al ri tSio S/ia lirvxhitas 
Xfi’hiuuri rt Kul Srffji *av yip ip i(c(l/tari iirhp tSp iarSp, reus 

hriBu/tlaii ptl^oatp ^ (cori tV ixipxovaap aicrlap ixp^'i'a fc re rir 
Imrorpo^iar Kal rat &KKas Sairipas, &c. 

Compare vi. go. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 19; Nikias, c. la). Plutarch 
sometimes speaks as if, not Alkibiades alone (or at least in conjunction 
with a few partisans), but the Athenians generally, set out with an expecta- 
tion of conquering Carthage as well as Sicily. In the speech which 
Alkibiades made at Spaita after his banishment (Thui^d. vi. go), he does 
indeed state this as the general pumose of the expedition. But it seems 
plain that he is here ascribing, to his countrymen generally, plans which 
were only fermenting in his own brain— os we may discern from a careful 
perusal of the first twenty chapters of the sixth book of Thucydi^. 

Li the Oratio de Pace of Andokidds (sect 30), it is all^d that the 
Syracusans sent an embassy to Athens, a little before this expedition, 
entreating to be admitted as allies of the Athenians, and affirming that 
^racuse would be a more valuable ally to Athens than Egesta or Katana. 
Ijiis statement is wholly nntrue. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK 
SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR 
ARRIVAL IN SICILY 

For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final 
resolution taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily (described 
in the last chapter), the whole city was elate and bustling with 
preparation. I have already mentioned that this resolution, 
though long opposed by Nikias with a considerable minority, 
had at last been adopted (chiefly through the unforeseen 
working of that which he intended as a counter-manoeuvre) 
with a degree of enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon an 
enlarged scale, which surpassed all the anticipations of its 
promoters. The prophets, circulators of oracles, and other 
accredited religious advisers, announced generally the favour- 
able dispositions of the gods, and promised a triumphant 
result^ All classes in the city, rich and poor — cultivators, 
traders, and seamen — old and young — all embraced the project 
with ardour j as requiring a great effort, yet promising un- 
paralleled results, both of public aggrandisement and individual 
gain. Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 
personal service ; so that the three generals, Nikias, Alkibiadfes, 
and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make their selection 
of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ constraint or 
incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition was adopted 
reluctantly with many dissentients, had only to choose the 
fittest among a throng of eager volunteers. Every man pro- 
vided himself with his best arms and with bodily accoutre- 
ments, useful as well as ostentatious, for a long voyage and for 
the exigencies of a varied land and sea-service. Among the 
trierarchs (or rich citizens who undertook each in his turn the 
duty of commanding a ship of war) the competition was yet 
stronger.’ Each of them accounted it an honour to be named, 
and vied with his comrades to exhibit his ship in the most 
finished state of equipment. The state indeed furnished both 
the trireme with its essential tackle and oars, and the regular 
pay for the crew; but the trierarch, even in ordinary cases, 
usually incurred various expenses besides, to make the equip- 

^ Thucyd. vili l. 
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ment complete and to keep the crew together. Such additional 
outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by custom 
and general opinion, was different in every individual case 
according to temper and circumstances. But on the present 
occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal. Each trierarch 
tried to procure for his own ship the best crew, by offers of 
additional reward to all, but especially to the Thranitae or 
rowers on the highest of the three tiers ; ^ and it seems that 
the seamen were not appointed especially to one ship, but 
were at liberty to accept these offers and to serve in any ship 
they preferred. Each trierarch spent more than had ever been 
known before — in pay, outfit, provision, and even external 
decoration of his vessel. Besides the best crews which Athens 
herself could furnish, picked seamen were also required from 
the subject-allies, and were bid for in the same way by the 
trierarchs.® 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that five years 
had now elapsed since the peace of Nikias, without any con- 
siderable warlike operations. While the treasury had become 
replenished with fresh accumulations,* and the triremes in- 

Thucyd. vi. 31. irujiopis ri -aphs Ik Sriiioirtov /lurO^ SiSSurw rots 
Bpavlrats rSr yavrav Kal rat; ivitfttrlms, (cal ra\Aa imuflots leal icora- 
OKOvais voKurtXieri xp’ia’a/uerui', &c. 

Dobree and Dr. Arnold explain iirypeo-foir to mean tie pett^ officers, 
such as Ku^cpi/^mr, KsKevirrfis, &c. Gdller and Poppo construe it to mean 
" lie servants of the sailors.” Neither of the two explanations seems to 
me satisfactory. I think the word means “to the crews generally;’' the 
word 6 iri!p€(rla being a perfectly general word, comprising all who received 
pay in the ship. All the examples produwd in the notes of the commentators 
testify this meaning, which also occurs in the text itself two lines before. 
To construe rats irnipeolaa as meaning — “the crews generally, or the 
remaining crews, along with the Thranitee” — is doubtless more or less 
awkward. But it departs less from ordinary construction than either of the 
two senses which the commentators propose. 

® Thucyd. sdi. 13. ol iioat, at iiey hvayKoarot lo^inres, &c. 

* Thucyd. vi. 36. I do not trust the statement given in jSschinds De 
Fals. Legat, c, 54, p. 302, and in AndokidSs, De Pace, sect. 8, (hat 7000 
talents were laid by as an accumulated treasure in the acropolis during 
the peace of Nikias, and that 400 triremes, or 300 triremes, wck newly 
built. The numerous historical inaccuracies in those orations, concerning 
the &cts prior to 400 n.c., are such as to deprive them of all authority, 
except where they are confirmed by other testimony. 

But there exists an interesting Inscription which proves^ that the sum of 
3000 talents at least must Irave been laid by, durinn the interval between 
the conclusion the pence of Nikias and the Sicilian expedition, in the 
acropolis : that over and above this accumulated ihnd, the state was in 
conmtion to discharge, out of the current receipts, sums which it had 
borrowed during the previous war from the treasury of various temples : 
and - that there was besides a surplus for docks and fortifications. The 
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creased in number — the military population, reinforced by 
additional numbers of youth, had forgotten both the hardships 
of the war and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the 
fleet now got together, while it surpassed in number all previous 
armaments of Athens, except a single one in the second year 
of the previous war under Perikles, — was incomparably superior 
even to that, and still more superior to all the rest, in the other 
ingredients of force, material as well as moral ; in picked men, 
universal ardour, ships as well as arms in the best condition, 
and accessories of every kind in abundance. Such was the 
confidence of success, that many Athenians went prepared for 
trade as well as for combat; so that the private stock thus 
added to the public outfit and to the sums placed in the hands 
of the generals, constituted an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. 
Much of this was visible to the eye, contributing to heighten 
that general excitement of Athenian imagination which per- 
vaded the whole city while the preparations were going 
forward : a mingled feeling of private sympathy and patriotism 
— a dash of uneasiness from reflection on the distant and 
unknown region wherein the fleet was to act — yet an elate 
confidence in Athenian force such as had never before been 
entertained.! We hear of SokratSs the philosopher, and 
Melon the astronomer, as forming exceptions to this universal 
tone of sanguine anticipation : the familiar genius which con- 
stantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have 
forewarned him of the result. It is not impossible that he 
may have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less 
fully certified than we could wsh. Amidst a general pre- 
dominance of the various favourable religious signs and 
prophecies, there were also some unfavourable. Usually, on 
all public matters of risk or gravity, there were prophets who 
gave assurances in opposite ways : those which turned out 
right were treasured up ; the rest were at once forgotten, or 
never long remembered.* 

Inscription above named records the vote passed for discharging these 
debts, and for securing the sums so paid in the Opisthodomus or back- 
chamber of the Parthenon, for account of those gods to whom th^ 
respectively belonged. See Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. part ii. Inscr. Att. 
No. 76, p. 117; also the Staats-hausbaltung der Athener of the same 
author, vol. ii, p. 198. This Inscription belongs unquestionably to one of 
the years between c b.c., to which year we cannot say. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 31 j Diodor. xBi. 2, 3. 

• Plutarch (Nikias, c. 12, 13 j JUkibiad, c. 17). Immediately after the 
catastrophe at Syracuse the Athenians were very angry with those prophets 
who had promised them success (Thucyd. viii. i). 
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After between two and three months of active preparations, 
the expedition was almost ready to start, when an event 
happened which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheerfulness of 
the city. This was, the mutilation of the Hermse, one of the 
most extraordinary events in all Grecian history. 

The Hermse, or half-statues of the god HermSs, were blocks 
of marble about the height of the human figure. The upper 
part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust ; the lower part 
was left as a quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without 
arms, body, or legs, but with the significant mark of the male 
sex in front. They were distributed in great numbers through- 
out Athens, and always in the most conspicuous situations ; 
standing beside the outer doors of private houses as well as 
of temples — ^near the most frequented porticos — at the inter- 
section of cross ways — in the public agora. They were thus 
present to the eye of every Athenian in all his acts of inter- 
communion, either for business or pleasure, with his fellow- 
citizens. The religious feeling of the Greeks considered the 
god to be planted or domiciliated where his statue stood,* so 
that the companionship, sympathy, and guardianship of Hermis, 
became associated with most of the manifestations of conjunct 
life at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gymnastic. 
Moreover the quadrangular fashion of these statues, employed 
occasionally for other gods besides Hermfis, was a most ancient 
relic handed down from the primitive rudeness of Pelasgian 
workmanship j and was popular in Arcadia, as well as pecuUarly 
frequent in Athens.^ 

About the end of May 415 b.c., in the course of one and the 
same night, all these Hermaj, one of the most peculiar marks 
of the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their char- 
acteristic features were knocked off or levelled, so that nothing 

* Cicero, Legg. ii. ll. “Melius Gneoi atque nostrij qui, nt augerent 
pieiatem in Deos, easdem iilos urbcs, quas nos, vofuexunt." 

How much the Grecian mind was penetrated with the idea of the ^d as 
an actual inhabitant of the town, may be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cont. Andokid. sect. 15-^ : compare Herodotus, v. fiy— a striking 
story, as illustrated in this History, ch, ix.~-Blso Xen,ophon,' Hellen. 
vi. 4-7 ; Livy, xxxviii. 43. 

In an inscription in Boeckh’s Corp. Insc. (part ii. No. 190, p. 320) 
a list of the names of Frytaneis appears, at the head of which list fibres 
the name of Ath£nS Foliu. 

» Pausanias, i. 24, 3 j iv. 33, 4 ; viil. 31, 4 j viii. 48, 4 ; viii. 41, 4. 
Plutarch, An Seni sit Gerenda Respubl. ^ £nem; Aristophan. Pint. 
1133, and Sr^ol. : compare O. Mhller, ArcbSolorie der Kunst, sect, 67: 
K, F, Hennann, Gottesdienstl. Alterth. der Griewen, sect 15 ; Gerhai^ 
De Relipi'one Hetmomm. Berlin, 1845. 
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was left except a mass of stone with no resemblance to 
humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with in the same way, 
save and except very few; nay, AndokidSs affirms (and I 
incline to believe him) that there was but one which escaped 
unharmed.^ 

It is of course impossible for any one to sympathise fully 
with the feelings of a religion not his own : indeed the 
sentiment with which, in the case of persons of different creed, 
each regards the strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar 
to the other, — is usually one of surprise that such trifles and 
absurdities can occasion any serious distress or excitement.^ 
But if we take that reasonable pains, which is incumbent on 
those who study the history of Greece, to realise in our minds 
the religious and political associations of the Athenians® — 
noted in ancient times for their superior piety, as well as for 
their accuracy and magnificence about the visible monuments 
embodying that feeling — we shall in part comprehend the 
intensity of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the 

^ Thucyd. vi. ay. Srai ‘Epfuii Jjtav tdBtvat ii/ Tp tnfxci Tp ‘AStimlay .... 
/liS vuktI ot irXeTffToi irepKKifirpa'av tJi Tpiiirunra. 

AndokidSs (De Alyst. sect. 63)_ expressly states that only a single one 
was spared — xa! Sii ravra t 'Ep/xijr tv Ipare vdvrts, t vapa riiv warpifav 
oIkIov riiv {i/itripav, sA vcpiixim), jadvot rwv 'Ep/t&v r&v ’A'B^vpffi. 

Cornelius Nepos (Allabiad. c. 3) and Plutarch (Alldb. c. r3) coj^ 
Andoldd^s ; in nis life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter uses the expression of 
Thncydid 4 s — of r\(T<rrai, This expression is noway at variance with 
Andokidds, though it stops short of his affirmation. There is great mixture 
of truth and iolsehood in the Oration of Andokidds ; but I think that he is 
to be trusted as to this point. 

Diodorus (ziii. 3) says that all the Hermee were mutilated — not recognis- 
ing a single exception. Cornelius Nepos, by a singtdar inaccuracy, talks 
about fee Hermee as having been all thrown down (dejicerentur). 

® It is truly astonishing to read the account given of this mutilation of 
the Herms, and its consemiences, by Wachsmuth, Hellen. AlterthUmer, 
vol. ii. sect. 65, p. 191-190. While he denounces the Athenian people, 
for their conduct during ffie subsequent inquiry, in the most unmeasured 
language— you would suppose that the incident which plunged them into 
this mental distraetton, at a moment of overflowing hope and confidence, 
was a mere trifle : so briefly does he pass it over, without taking the 
smallest pains to show in what way it profoundly wounded the rel^ious 
feeling of Athens. 

Biittner (Geschichte der politischen Hetierieen zu Athen. p. 65), though 
very brief, takes a fairer view than Wachsmuth. 

* Pansanias, i. ly, l ; i. 34, 3 ; Harpokration v. 'EptuH, See Sluiter, 
Lectiones Andoddece, cap. 2. 

Espedally the ’Ayi/idnScr Btptanlai (Kurip. Ion. i8y] were noted at 
Athens: ceremonial sXtentions towards the mvine persons who protected 
the public streets — a function performed by Apollo Aguieus, as well as by 
HormS- 
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public mind on the morning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike 
unforeseen and unparalleled. Amidst all the ruin and im- 
poverishment which had been inflicted by the Persian invasion 
of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly felt or 
so long remembered as the deliberate burning of the statues 
and temples of the gods,^ If we could imagine the excitement 
of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all the images of 
tlie Virgin had been defaced during the same night, we should 
have a parallel, though a very inadequate parallel, to what was 
now felt at Athens — where religious associations and persons 
were far more intimately allied with all civil acts and with all 
the proceedings of every-day life — where, too, the god and his 
efficiency were more forcibly localised, as well as identified with 
the presence and keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, 
when they went forth on the following morning, each man 
seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and 
defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, — it would seem that the town had 
become as it were godless — that the streets, the market-place, 
the porticos, were robbed of their divine protectors, and 
what was worse still, that these protectors, having been 
grossly insulted, carried away with them alienated sentiments, 
— ^wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and sympathis- 
ing. It was on the protection of the gods that all their 
political constitution as well as the blessings of civil life de- 
pended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods were habitually 

^ I-Ierodot. viii. 144 ; ^schvlus, Pers. 810 ; jEschyl. 339 j 

Isokiat£s, Or. iv. Panegyr. s. 182. The wrath for any indignity oRered 
to the statue of a god or goddess, and impatience to punish it capitally, is 
manifested as for back as the andent epic poem of Arktiuus : see the 
argument of the ‘l^lov n^pirir in Proclns, and Weldrer, Giiechische 
Tragddien, ScfpJioklts, sect, ai, vol. 1 . p. 162. Herodotus cannot explain 
the indignities offered by ICambyses to the Egrotinn statues and ooly 
customs, upon any other supposition than that of stark madness — iiiAvri 
fieyd\»>s — Herod, iii. 37 - 38 . 

Timseus the Sidlian historian (writing about 320-290 B.c.} represented 
the subsequent defeat of the Athenians as a divine punishment for the 
desecration of the Hermss, inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan Hermokratds 
son of Hermon and descendant of the god HermSs (Timsd Fragm. 103-104, 
ed. Dldot ; Longinus, de Snblim. iv. 3). 

The etymological thread of conneson between the Hemue snd Henuo- 
kiatRs, is strange enough : but what is of importance to remark, is the 
dem-seated belief that such an act must bring after it divine punishment, 
and that the Atiienians as a people. were collectively responsible, unless 
they could appease the divine displeasure. If this was the view taken by 
the historian Timseas a century and more after the transaction, much more 
keenly was it present to the minds of the Athenians of that day. 
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invoked as sanction and punishment for grave offences, political 
as "well as others : ^ an extension and generalisation of the 
feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the 
minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction, 
— not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, \vithout being ever construed as a reality in 
calculating consequences and determining practical measures. 
Accordingly they drew from the mutilation of the Hermae the 
inference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that the political 
constitution to which they were attached was in imminent 
danger of being subverted.* 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the 
eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days before 
the Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. In 
reference to that expedition, it was taken to heart as a most 
depressing omen.® It would doubtless have been so inter- 
preted, had it been a mere undesigned accident happening to 
any venerated religious object, — just as we are told that similar 
misgivings were occasioned by the occurrence, about this 
same time, of the melancholy festival of the Adonia, wherein 
the women loudly bewailed the untimely death of Adonis.* 

’ Thucyd. viii. 97 j Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 871 f, 881 d. it toS vShov ipd, 
&c. Demoslhen. Pals. I.«gat. p. 363, c. 24, p. 404, c. 60; Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 24. 

* Dr. Thirlwall observes in reference to the feeling at Athens after the 
mutilation of the Hermse — 

“We indeed see so little connexion between acts of daring impiety and 
designs against the state, that we can hardly understand how they could 
have been associated together, as they were in the minds of the Athenians. 
But perhaps the difficult may not without reason have appeared much less 
to toe contemporaries of Alcibiadfis, who were rather disposed by their 
views of religion to regard them as inseparable.” (Hist. Gr. ch. xxv. 
vol. iii. p. 394-) 

This remark, like so many others in Dr, Thirlwall’s histoy, indicates 
a tone of liberality forming a striking contrast with Wachsmuth ; and rare 
indeed among^e learned men who have undertaken to depict the democracy 
of Athens. Tt might however have been stated far more strongly, for an 
Athenian citizen would have had quite as much difficulty in comprehending 
our disjtmction of the two ideas, as we have in comprehending bis assoriar 
turn of the two. 

’ Thucyd. vl. 27, Kal tJ rr/iSy/w iiaQ6rat ihifiBavop' rav yiip lKwX.av 
aiaii'lis 4Micet clvcu, Kol 4 x 1 |ui>aipo(r% Spa psar^pop vpayfidrap leal 
tearaXiffeas ytyep^ir0at. 

'Cornelius Nepos, Alcitdad. c. 3. “Hoc quum appareret non sine 
nagnS multorum consensione esse factum,” &c. 

* Plutarch, AUribiad. c. 18 5 Pherekratfe Fr. Inc. 84, ed, Meineke } 
Fragment, Comic. Gimc. vol. ii. p. 358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. 
T c 
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The mutilation of the Hermse, however, was something 
much more ominous than the worst accident. It pro- 
claimed itself as the deliberate act of organised con- 
spirators, not inconsiderable in number, whose names and 
final purpose were indeed unknown, but who had begun by 
committing sacrilege of a character flagrant and unheard of. 
For intentional mutilation of a public and sacred statue, where 
the material aflbrded no temptation to plunder, is a case to 
which we know no parallel : much more, mutilation by whole- 
sale — spread by one band and in one night throughout an 
entire city. Though neither the parties concerned, nor their 
purposes, were ever more than partially made out, the concert 
and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that 
the conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of them one 
and some the other : — to ruin Alkibiadfis — to frustrate or delay 
the expedition. How they pursued the former purpose, will 
be presently seen ; towards the latter, nothing was ostensibly 
done, but the position of Teukrus and other metics implicated, 
renders it more likely that they were influenced by sympathies 
with Corinth and Megara,^ prompting them to intercept an 
expedition which was supposed to promise great triumphs to 
Athens — rather than corrupted by the violent antipathies of 
intestine politics. Indeed the two objects were intimately 
connected with each other j for the prosecution of the enter- 
prise, while full of prospective conquest to Athens, was yet 
more pregnant with future power and tvealth to Alkibiadfis 
himself. Such chances would disappear if the expedition could 
be prevented ; nor was it at all impossible that the Athenians, 
under the intense impression of religious terror consequent on 
the mutilation of the Hermee, might throw up the scheme 

1 Plutarch, Alldb. o. l8 j Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 834, who 
professes to quote from lOutippus, an author nearly contemporary. The 
l^eudo-Flutarch however asserts — ^what cannot be true — ^that the Corinthians 
employed Leontine and Egestssan agents to destroy the Henme. The 
Leonflnes and Egesteeans were exactly die parties who had greatest interest 
in getting the Siolian expedition to start ; they are the last persons whom 
the Corinthians would have chosen as instruments. _ The Met is, t^t no 
ibreigners could well have done the deed: It required great familiarity 
wirii all the buildings, highways, and byways of Athens. 

The Athenian Philochorus (writing about the date 310.^80 b.c.) ascribed 
the mutilation of the Heimie to the Corinthians ; if we may believe the 
scholiast on Aristophanes— who however is not very careiiil, since he tells 
us that Thtuydidis escribed that act to Alkibiades and his iriends ; whldt 
is not true (Philochor. Fragm. no, ed. Didot ; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
1004}. 
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altogelher. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive in his own 
religious conscience, and never hearty in his wish for going 
(a fact perfectly known to the enemy i), would hasten to con- 
sult his prophets, and might reasonably be expected to renew 
his opposition on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least 
to claim delay until the offended gods should have been 
appeased. We may judge how much such a proceeding was 
in the line of his character and of the Athenian character, 
w'hen we find him, two years afterwards, with the full con- 
currence of his soldiers, actually sacrificing the last opportunity 
of safe retreat for the half-mined Athenian army in Sicily, and 
refusing even to allow the proposition to be debated, in con- 
sequence of an eclipse of the moon ; and when w’e reflect that 
Spartans and other Greeks frequently renounced public designs 
if an earthquake happened before the execution.^ 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition 
altogether might reasonably enter into the plans of the con- 
spirators, as a likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted 
on the religious mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias — this 
calculation was not realised. Probably matters had already 
proceeded too far even for Nikias to recede. Notice had been 
sent round to all the allies j forces were already on their way 
to the rendezvous at Korkyra; the Argeian and Mantineian 
allies were arriving at Peirajus to embark. So much the more 
eagerly did the conspirators proceed in that which I have stated 
as the other part of their probable plan; to work that exaggerated 
religious' terror, which they had themselves artificially brought 
about, for the ruin of AlkibiadSs. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to have, a 
greater number of enemies, political as well as private, than 
Alkibiades; many of them being among the highest citizens, 
whom he offended by his insolence, and whose liturgies and 
other customary exhibitions he outshone by his reckless 
e.xpenditure. His importance had been already so much 
increased, and threatened to be so much more increased, 
by the Sicilian enterprise, that they no longer observed any 
measures in compassing his ruin. That which the mutilators 
of the Hermse seemed to have deliberately planned, his other 
enemies were ready to turn to profit. 

Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery of so 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian people — 
as it would have appeared to the Ephors at Sparta, or to the 

^ Thucqrd. vi. 34, 

’ See Thucyd. v. 45 ; v. 50 5 viiL 5, Xenophon, Hellen. iv, 7, 4. 
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rulers in every oligarchical ci^ of Greece — that it was their 
paramount and imperative duty to detect and punish the 
authors. So long as these latter were walking about unknown 
and unpunished, the temples were defiled by their presence, 
and the whole city was accounted under the displeasure of 
the gods, who would inflict upon it heavy public misfortunes.^ 
Under this displeasure every citizen felt himself comprehended, 
so that the sense of public security as well as of private comfort 
were alike unappeased, until the offenders should be discovered 
and atonement made by punishing or expelling them. Large 
rewards were accordingly proclaimed to any person who could 
give information, and even impunity to any accomplice whose 
confession might lay open the plot Nor did the matter stop 
here. Once under this painful shock of religious and political 
terror, the Athenians became eager talkers and listeners on 
the subject of other recent acts of impiety. Every one was 
impatient to tell all that he knew, and more than he knew, 
about such incidents; while to exercise any strict criticism 
upon the truth of such reports, would argue weakness of faith 
and want of religious zeal, rendering the critic himself a 
suspected man — “metuunt dubitasse videri.” To rake out 
and rigorously visit all such offenders, and thus to display an 
earnest zeal for the honour of the gods, was accounted one 
auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from them for the 
recent outrage. Hence an additional public vote was passed, 
promising rewards and inviting information from all witnesses, — 
citizens, metics, or even slaves, — respecting any previous acts 
of impiety which might have come within their cognisance;" 

^ See the remarkable passage in the contemporary pleading of Antiphon 
on a trial for homicide (Otat. ii. Tetialog. i, l, lo). 

‘Air6ii^op6y ff ifuv iifrl rivSt umphv Uvayvoy tyra eis rA reu^yii ray 
BeSv etffUvra /uatvety tV lyyyetay airuy M rt ria oirAr •navtCas Uyra 
truyiearairi/tvAdyai robs ivatrlow 4k ybp ToiTov ai t« It^opteti 
yiyyovrat StfCruxeTr 6* of vpiftts xaBiirrayrai, Olxtlav aiy 
XPV ’'V Tipaplay iiyitiraiiiyovs, airfi roirip rk roirou &ire$i/tartt iya- 
Beyras, ISlay psy rtjy aupt^apky KaBa^v Si ri/y vdMy Kararnjirm, 

Compare Antiphon, De Crede Herodis, sect. 83, and SophokI8s, CEdip, 
Tyraim. 26, g6, 170 — as to the miseries which befell a country, so long as 
the person guilty of homicide remained to pollute the soil, and until he 
was slain or expelled. See also Xenophon, Htero, iv. 4, end Plato, Le{g. x. 
p. 885-910, at the beginning and the end of the tenth book. Plato ranks 
(ffjSpis) outrage against sacred objects as the highest and most guilty species 
of SPpis I deservmg the severest punishment. He considers that the ^rson 
committing such impieW, unless he he punished or banished, brings evil 
and the anger of the gods upon the whole population. 

* Thucya, vi. 27, 
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but at the same time providing that informers who gave false 
depositions should be punished capitally,^ 

While the Senate of Five Hundred were invested wth full 
powers of action, Diognfetus, Peisander, Charikles, and others, 
were named commissioners for receiving and prosecuting 
inquiries; and public assemblies were held nearly every day 
to receive reports.- The first informations received, however, 
did not relate to the grave and recent mutilation of the 
Hermm, but to analogous incidents of older date; to certain 
defacements of other statues, accomplished in drunken frolic 
— and above all to ludicrous ceremonies celebrated in various 
houses,® by parties of revellers caricaturing and divulging the 

* AndokidSs de Mysteriis, sect. 20. 

® Andokid£s de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 15, a6 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 

* Those who are disposed to imagine that the violent feelings and pro- 
ceedings at Athens by the mutilation of the Hermre were the consequence 
of her demociatical government, may be reminded of an analogous event 
of modern times from which we are not yet separated by a century. 

In the year iy66, at Abbeville in Fiance, Uvo young gentlemen of good 
family (the Chevalier d’fitallonde and Chevalier de la Bane) were tried, 
convicted and condemned for having injured a wooden cmcifix which stood 
on the bridge of that town : in a^ravation of this offence they were charged 
with having sunc indecent songs. The evidence to prove these points was 
exceedingly doubtful : nevertheless both were condemned to Imve their 
tongues cut out by the roots — ^to have their right hands cut off at the church 
gate — then to be tied to a post in the market-place with an iron chain, and 
burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, after being submitted by way of 
appeal to the Parliament of Paris and by them confirmed, was actually 
executed upon the Chevalier de la Barre (d’fitallonde having escaped) in 
July 1766; with this mitigation, that he was allowed to be decapitated 
betoe he was burnt — but at the same time with this aggravation, that he 
was put to the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, to compel him to dis- 
close his accomplices (Voltaire, Relation de la Moit du Chevalier de la 
Barre, CEuvres, vol, xlii. p. 361-379, ed; Ecuebot : also Voltaire, Le Cti 
du Sang Innocent, vol. »i. p. 133). 

I extract from this treatise a passage showing how (as in this mutilation 
of the Hemue at Athens) the occurrence of one act of sacrilege turns men’s 
imagination, belief, and talk, to others, real or imaginary : — 

“Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit seerhtement cette Uame, il ariiva mal- 
heureusement que le crucifix de bois, posd sur le pent d’Abbeville, ^toit 
endomm 3 g 4 , et t’on soup;onna que des soldats ivres avoient commie cette 
insolence rmpie. 

'‘Malheureusement l’ev 4 que d’ Amiens, 4 tant aussi dv8que d’ Abbeville, 
dotma a cette aventure une cdldbritd et une importance qu’elle ne mdrlloit 
pas. II fit lancer des monitoires : il vint foire une procession solenneile 
aupr 4 s du crucifix ; m ne parla en Abbeville qve de sacrileges peniint 
une antUe enitire. On disoit qu’il se ftwmoit une nouvelle secte qui brisoit 
les crucifix, qui jettoit par terre toutes les bosties, et les perfoit a coups de 
(xmteaux. On assuroit qu’ils avoient r^pandu beaucoup de sang. Il y eut 
des ferrunes qui crurent en avoir 4 t 4 tdmoins. On renouvela tons les contes 
calotrmieux rdpatidus contre les Juris dans taut de villes de I’Enrope. Vous 
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Eleusinian mysteries. It was under this latter head that the 
first impeachment was preferred against Alkibiad^s. 

So fully were the preparations of the armament now com- 
plete, that the trireme of Lamachus (who was doubtless 
more diligent about the military details than either of his 
two colleagues) was already moored in the outer harbour, and 
the last public assembly was held for the departing officers,’- 
who probably laid before their countrymen an imposing 
account of the force assembled — when Pythonikus rose to 
impeaoh Alkibiadfis. “ Athenians ” (said he), “ you are going 
to despatch this great force and incur all this hazard, at a 
moment when I am prepared to show you that your general 
AlkibiadSs is one of the profaners of the holy mysteries in a 
private house. Pass a vote of impunity, and I will produce 
to you forthwith a slave of one here present, who, though 
himself not initiated in the m5rsteries, shall repeat to you 
what they are. Deal with me in any way you choose, if 
my statement prove untrue.” While AlkibiadSs strenuously 
denied the allegation, the Prytanes (senators presiding over 
the assembly, according to the order determined by lot for 
that year among the ten tribes) at once made prodamotion 
for all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, and 
went to fetch the slave (Andromacbus by name) whom 
Pythonikus had indicated. On being introduced, Andromacbus 
deposed before the assembly that he had been with his master 
in the house of Polytion, when Alkibiades, Nikiadfis, and 
Melfitus went through the sham celebration of the mysteries ; 
many other persons being present, and especially three other 
slaves besides himself. We must presume that he verified 
this affirmation by describing what the mysteries were which 
he had seen — the test which Pythonikus had offered.® 

connoissez. Monsieur, jusqu’k quel point la populace poite la credulity eC 
le fanatisme, toujours encourage par les moines. 

- "La procedure une fois contmencie, 11 y eut une foule de dilations. 
Cbacun disoit ce qu’il aroic vu ou era voir — ce qn’il avoit entendu ou cm 
entendre.” 

It will be recollected that the sentence on the Chevalier de la Barre was 
passed not by the people nor by any popular judicature ; but by a limited 
' court of professional judges sitong at Abbeville, and afterwards confitmed 
by the Parlement de Puis, the first tribunal of professional judges in 
France. 

’ Andolddis (De Myster. s. ii) marks this time minutely— Hv /tiv yitp 
iKKXriirla rots DrTpaTD'O'k ’’oTs <ir XmMco', NiK(f kcA Aa/dxv keI ’AA j(iiSi<(Sp, 
Kcd rpi^inis it ffrp»n)yU (fSi; ^ Aa/idxow &ya<rriis H Uv 06 iiueos hr 

&c. 

» AndoldU, de Myster. a. 11-13, 
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The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and 
the moment so full of anxious interest, that it banished even 
the recollection of the recent sacrilege. The entire armament 
was not mustered at Athens ; for it had been judged expedient 
to order most of the allied contingents to rendezvous at once 
at Korkyra. But the Athenian force alone was astounding to 
behold. There were one hundred triremes, sixty of which 
were in full trim for rapid nautical movement — while the 
remaining forty were employed as transports for the soldiers. 
There were fifteen hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from 
the general muster-roll — and seven hundred Thetes, or citizens 
too poor to be included in the muster-roll, who served as hop- 
lites on shipboard, (Epibatas or marines) each vrith a panoply 
furnished by the state. To these must be added, five hundred 
Argeian and two hundred and fifty Mantineian hoplites, paid 
by Athens and transported on board Athenian ships.* The 
number of horsemen was so small, that all were conveyed in a 
single horse transport. 

But the condition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth 
and force, visible in the armament, was still more impressive 
than the number. At daybreak on the day appointed when 
all the ships were ready in Peirseus for departure, the military 
force was marched dorvn in a body from the city and embarked. 
They were accompanied by nearly the whole population, metics 
and foreigners as well as citizens, so that the appearance was 
that of a collective emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty- 
five years before. While the crowd of foreigners, brought 
thither by curiosity, were amazed by the grandeur of the 
spectacle — the citizens accompanying were moved by deeper 
and more stirring anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives, 
and friends, were just starting on the longest and largest enter- 
prise which Athens had ever undertaken; against an island 
extensive as well as powerful, known to none of them accurately 
— ^and into a sea of undefined possibilities ; glory and profit 

was put to death at that time or on that ground, when wc see how inaccurate 
the statement of AndolddSs is as to the consequences of the information of 
Andromachus. He mentions Pancetius as one of those who fled in conse- 

f nence of that information and were condemned in their absence; but 
aneetius appears afterwards, in the very same speech, as mt having fled 
at that time (sect. 13, |2, 67). Harpokration states (v. ITaXiio-rparar}, on 
the authority of an oration ascribed to Lysias, that Polystratus was put to 
death on the charge of having been concerned in the mutilation of the 
Hermse. This is quite diflerent from the statement of Andokid^, and 
would lead us to suppose that Polystratus was one of those against whom 
Andokid& himself informed. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 43 ; vii. 57. 
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on the one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude on the 
other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger became 
far more painfully present than they had been in any of the 
preliminary discussions j and in spite of all the reassuring effect 
of the unrivalled armament before them, the relatives now 
separating at the water’s edge could not banish the dark 
presentiment that they were bidding each other farewell for the 
last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — when all 
the soldiers were already on board and the Keleustes was on 
the point of beginning his chant to put the rowers in motion — 
was peculiarly solemn and touching. Silence having been en- 
joined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, the crews in every 
ship, and the spectators on shore, followed the voice of the 
herald in praying to the gods for success, and in singing the 
prnan. On every deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out 
of which the officers and the Epibatse made libations, with 
goblets of silver and gold. At length the final signal was 
given, and the whole fleet quitted Peirseus in single file — 
displaying the exuberance of their yet untried force by a race 
of speed as far as .^gina.* Never in Grecian history was an 
invocation more unanimous, emphatic, and imposing, addressed 
to the gods i never was the refusing nod of Zeus more stern or 
peremptory. All these details, given by Thucydides, of the 
triumphant promise which now issued from Peirseus, derive a 
painful interest from their contrast with the sad issue which will 
hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkyra, where the contingents 
of the maritime allies, with the ships for burden and provisions, 
were found assembled. The armament thus complete was 
passed in review, and found to comprise 134 triremes with two 
lihodian pentekonters ; 5100 hoplites; 480 bowmen, 80 of 
them Kretan ; 700 Rhodian slingers ; and 1 20 Megarian exiles 
serving as light troops. Of vessels of burden, in attendance 
with provisions, muniments of war, bakers, masons and carpen- 
ters, &c., the number was not less than ^00 j besides which, 
there was a considerable number of private trading ships, 
following voluntarily for puiposes of profit.* Three fast-sailing 
triremes were despatched in advance, to ascertain which of the 
cities in Italy and Sicily would welcome the arrival of the 
armament; and especially to ^ve notice at Egesta that the 
succour solicited was now on its way, requiring at the same 
time that the money promised by the Egestseans should be 
1 Thuiyd. vi. 32 ; Diodor. xiii. 3. ® Thucyd. vi. 44. 
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produced. Having then distributed by lot 'the armament into 
three divisions, one under each of the generals, Nikias, Alki- 
biadfis, and Lamachus — they crossed the Ionic Gulf from 
Korkyra to the lapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy to 
E-hegium they met with a very cold reception from the various 
Grecian cities. None would receive them within their walls or 
even sell them provisions without. The utmost which they 
would grant was, the liberty of taking moorings and of water- 
ing ; and even thus much was denied to them both at Taren- 
tum and at the Epizephyrian Lokri. At Rhegium, immediately 
on the Sicilian strait, though the town gate was still kept shut, 
they were so far more hospitably treated, that a market of 
provisions was furnished to them and they were allowed to 
encamp in the sacred precinct of Artemis, not far from the 
walls. They here hauled their ships ashore and took repose 
until the return of the three scout ships from Egesta ; while 
the generals entered into negotiation with the magistrates and 
people of Rhegium, endeavouring to , induce them to aid the 
armament in re-establishing the dispossessed Leontines, who 
were of common Chalkidian origin with themselves. But the 
answer returned was discouraging. The Rhegines would 
promise nothing more than neutrality, and co-operation in any 
course of policy which it might suit the other Italian Greeks to 
adopt. Probably they, as well as the other Italian Greeks, 
were astonished and intimidated by the magnitude of the 
newly-arrived force, and desired to leave to themselves open lati- 
tude of conduct for the future — ^not without mistrust of Athens 
and her affected forwardness for the restoration of the Leon- 
tines. To the Athenian generals, however, such a negative 
from Rhegium was an unwelcome disappointment ; for that 
city had been the ally of Athens in the last war, and they had 
calculated on the operation of Chalkidic sympathies.^ 

It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at Korkyra 
(about July 415 b.c.) that the Syracusans became thoroughly 
convinced both of their approach, and of the extent of their 
designs against Sicily. Intimation had indeed reached Syra- 
cuse, from several quarters, of the resolution taken by the 
Athenians in the preceding March to assist Egesta and Leon- 
tini, and of the preparations going on in consequence. There 
was however a prevailing indisposition to credit such tidings. 
Nothing in the state of Sicily held out any encouragement to 
Athenian ambition: the Leontines could give no aid, the 
* Thuqrd. vL 44-46. 
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Egestseans very little, and that little at the opposite corner of 
the island ; while the Syracusans considered themselves fully 
able to cope tvith any force which Athens was likely to send. 
Some derided the intelligence as mere idle rumour ; others 
anticipated, at most, nothing more serious than the expedition 
sent from Athens ten years before.^ No one could imagine 
the new eagerness and obstinacy with which she had just 
thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian conquest, nor the 
formidable armament presently about to start. Nevertheless, 
the Syracusan generals thought it their duty to make prepara- 
tions, and strengthen the military condition of the state." 

HermokratSs, however, whose information was more com- 
plete, judged these preparations insufficient, and took advantage 
of a public assembly — held seemingly about the time that the 
Athenians were starting from Peirteus — to impress such con- 
viction on his countrymen, as well as to correct their incredulity. 
He pledged his own credit that the reports which had been 
circulated were not merely true, but even less than the full 
truth j that the Athenians were actually on their way, with an 
armament on the largest scale, and vast designs of conquering 
all Sicily. While he strenuously urged that the city should be 
put in immediate condition for repelling a most formidable 
invasion, he deprecated all alarm as to the result, and held out 
the firmest assurances of ultimate triumph. The very magni- 
tude of the approaching force would intimidate the Sicilian 
cities and drive them into hearty defensive co-operation with 
Syracuse. Rarely indeed did any large or distant expedition 
ever succeed in its object, as might be seen from the failure of 
the Persians against Greece, by which failure Athens herself 
had so largely profited. Preparations, however, both effective 
and immediate, were indispensable ; not merely at home, but 
by means of foreign missions, to the Sicilian and Italian Greeks 
— to the Sikels — and to the Carthaginians, who had for some 
time been suspicious of the unmeasured aggressive designs of 
Athens, and whose immense wealth would now be especially 

' Thucyd. vi. 32-35. Mr. Mitfoid observes — “It is not specified by 
historians, but the account of Thucydides makes it evident, that there had 
been a revolution in the government of Syracuse, or at least a great change 
in its administration, the oligarchical Xeontines were admitted to 
the rights of Syracusan citizens (cb. xviii. sect iii. vdl. iv. p. 46). Ihe 
democratical party now bore the sway,” &c. 

I cannot imag^e upon what pass^e of Thncydidis this conjecture is 
founded. Mi. MitTord had rooken of the government as a democracy 
before ; he continues to speak of it as a democracy now, in the same 
unaltered vituperative strain. 

* Ihucyd. VI. 41. Kol imufiJuK'liniSii &c. 
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serviceable — and to Lacedaemon and Corinth, for the purpose 
of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as renewed invasion of Attica. 
So confident did he (Hermokratfis) feel of their powers of 
defence, if properly organised, that he would even advise the 
Syracusans with their Sicilian ^ allies to put to sea at once, with 
all their naval force and two months’ provisions, and to sail 
forthwith to the friendly harbour of Tarentum ; from whence 
they would be able to meet the Athenian fleet and prevent it 
even from crossing the Ionic Gulf from Korkyra. They would 
thus sliow that they were not only determined on defence, but 
even forward in coming to blows; the only way of taking 
down the presumption of the Athenians, who now speculated 
upon Syracusan lukewarmness, because they had rendered no 
aid to Sparta when she solicited it at the beginning of the war. 
The Syracusans would probably be able to deter or obstruct 
the advance of the expedition until winter approached : in which 
case, Nikias, the ablest of the three generals, who was under- 
stood to have undertaken the scheme against his own consent, 
would probably avail himself of the pretext to return.® 

Though these opinions of HermokratSs were espoused 
further by various other citizens in the assembly, the greater 
number of speakers held an opposite language, and placed 
little faith in his warnings. We have already noticed Hermo- 
krates nine years before as envoy of Syracuse and chief adviser 
at the congress of Gela — then, as now, watchful to bar the door 
against Athenian interference in Sicily — then, as now, belong- 
ing to the oligarchical party, and of sentiments hostile to the 
existing democratical constitution ; but brave as well as intelli- 
gent in foreign affairs. A warm and even angry debate arose 
upon his present speech.® Though there was nothing, in the 
words of Hermokrates himself, disparaging either to the demo- 
cracy or to the existing magistrates, yet it would seem that his 

* Thuoyd. vi. 34. *0 Si niKurra iyii rt voitl(a Mxiupoy, ifitTs Si Si& 
^ivqSes ^iTu^o)' IjKiirT' &■' irefSoKrSe, Situs tlffitteriu, 

TTiat “ habitual quiescence " which Hermokrates here predicates of his 
countrymen, forms a remarkable contrast with the restless activity, and 
intermeddling carried even to excess, which Perikles and Nikias deprecate 
in the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 144; vL 7]. Both of the governments 
however were democratical. This serves as a lesson of caution respecting 
general predications about all democracies; for it is certain llrat one 
democracy differed in many respects from another. It may be doubted 
however whether the attribute here ascribed by HermokratSs to his country- 
men was really deserved, to the extent which his language implies. 

® Thucyd. vi. 33-36. 

® Thu^. vi. 33-35. Tali' Se XvpaKoaluv 6 Srinos iv raWf srphs iUJiXiSos 
SpiSi Ijattr, &c. 
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partisans who spoke after him must have taken up a more 
criminative tone, and must have exaggerated that, which he 
characterised as the “ habitual quiescence ” of the Syracusans, 
into contemptible remissness and disorganisation under those 
administrators and generals, characterised as worthless, whom 
the democracy preferred. Amidst the speakers, who in replying 
to Hermokrates and the others, indignantly repelled such in- 
sinuations and retorted upon their authors — a citizen named 
Athenagoras was the most distinguished. He was at this time 
the leading democratical politician, and the most popular 
orator, in Syracuse.^ 

“ Every one,- (said he) e.xcept only cowards and bad citizens, 
must wish that the Athenians would be fools enough to come 
here and put themselves into our power. The tales which you 
have just heard are nothing better than fabrications, got up 
to alarm you j and I wonder at the folly of these alarmists in 
fancying that their machinations are not detected.® You will 
be too wise to take measure of the future from their reports ; 
you will rather judge from what able men such as the Athenians 
are likely to do. Be assured that they will never leave behind 
them the Peloponnesians in menacing' attitude, to come hither 
and court a fresh war not less formidable : indeed I think they 
account themselves lucky that we with our powerful cities have 
never come across to attack them. And if they should come, 
as it is pretended — they will find Sicily a more formidable foe 
than Peloponnesus : nay, our oivn city alone will be a match for 
twice the force which they can bring across. The Athenians, 

I Thucyd. vL 35 . ttafthAtav S' oStojs ’Mi\vay6pas, hs Hiium re npocTinis 
Ijv Kdtl iv vap6vTi mSaviraTOS rots jreXXoIs, fAiyi roiiSt, &c. 

The position ascribed here to Athenagoras seems to be the same as that 
whidi ra assigned to Kleon at Athens-^j^p dr/nayaylit tear’ ixeTpov rhv 
Xpivov Kal mSaydrara!, &c. (iv. 2Z). 

Neither !{i/uiv vpaerrirrts, nor Srinayayls, denotes any express functions, 
or titular office (see the note of Dr. Arnold) — at least in these places. It is 
possible that there may have been some Grecian town constitutions, in which 
there was an office bearing such title : but this is a point which cannot be 
affirmed. Nor would the words tlj/iou ytpomi^s always imply an equal 
degree of power i the person so designated m^ht have more power in 
one town than in another. Thus in Megara (iv. 67) it seems that the 
oligarchical party had recently been banished : the leaders of the popular 
party bad become the most influential men in the city. See also iii. 70 — 
Feithias at Korkyra. 

® Thucyd. id. 36-40. I give the substance of what is ascribed to 
Athenagoras by Ihncydidfs, without binding myself to the words. 

® Thucyd. vi. 36. i’ iefyixhmiras rit rotavra xal vepiipiffovs ifms 
iraiaCvrar /tiy rlKniis oi tov/ui^v, rflr i(vvcir(ar, tl /tii dtayrtu IvSifAni 
mlv • 
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knowing all this well enough, will mind their own business j 
in spite of all the fictions which men on this side of the 
water conjure up, and which they have already tried often 
before, sometimes even worse than on the present occasion, in 
order to terrify you and get themselves nominated to the chief 
posts.i One of these days, I fear they may even succeed, from 
our want of precautions beforehand. Such intrigues leave but 
short moments of tranquillity to our city : they condemn it to an 
intestine discord worse than foreign war, and have sometimes 
betrayed it even to despots and usurpers. However, if you mil 
listen to me, I will try and prevent anything of this sort at pre- 
sent ; by simple persuasion to you — ^by chastisement to these 
conspirators — and by watchful denunciation of the oligarchical 
party generally. Let me ask, indeed, what is it that you 
younger nobles covet? To get into command at your early 
age? The law forbids you, because you are yet incompetent. 
Or do you wish not to be under equal laws with the many ? 
But how can you pretend that citizens of the same city should 
not have the same rights ? Some one will tell me* that demo- 

^ Thucyd. vi. 38. ’AAA.A toSto, Hcnetp iyii of rt ’AffTjmtor yi.yinS- 
VKomes Tck ariptrtpa avray, 0 I ol!’ Sti vciCovcri, kcU iySwSe 6vSpes oBre iyra, 
oBre &■> ytvB/ieya, \oyoKoiaS<riv. Ots iyii ei vvv irpSrov, &AA’ a<l Mtrrafuu, 
Jfroi \Byois yt roiotirSi, koI tri roiray KOKovpyoTtpois, f) tpyois, PouMpivovs 
Korairxi^ayras rh ipirtpav vKijSoy airrobs r^s Bpxtty. Kul SiBouea 

pivToi pifirOTt iroAAi iteipavTts Kol KaTop9iiira<riy, &c. 

® Thug'll, vi. 39. ^v<t tu Snipexpofrlay oBre {werbv oBr’ taay elvai. 
Toil 8' Ixoi'voi t 4 xp^para Kol ipx**'' ipurra 0 e\r{<rTout. 'KyA 8^ (pv/u, 
TrpOra piy Sijpsy ^ipitay iiyopdffSat, iKiyapxiay Si ptpor hrtira, ipiKaKas 
piy ipta-Tovs tjyat ravt irKovirtovs, P<iv\eS<nu 8* 6y 

Pi\Titrra robs {vyoroBs, Kfiytu 8' S,v htoiaocyras tpurra robs iroAAoio* xal 
raSroL Spolas ical KUrci pipii Kol (ipsrayra iy SqpioicpaTlf lisopoiptXy. 

Dr. Arnold translates ipitMcas xpVM^y>y — “having the care of the public 
purse ” — as if it were ^iAaaar rSy Stipacrlay xpvft^ray. But it seems to me 
that the words cany a larger sense, and refer to the private properly of diese 
rich men, not to their functions as keepers of what was collected firom taxa- 
tion or tribute. Looking at a rich man from the point of view of the public, 
he is guardian of his own property until the necessities of the state require 
that he should spend more or less of it for the public defence or benefit ; in 
the interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, but he will for his own interest take 
care that the property does not perish (compare vi, 9}. ' This is the service 
which he renders, gtiatenw rich man, to the state : he may also serve it in 
other ways, but that would be by means of his personal qualities : thus he 
may, for example, be intelligent as well as rich ({t/verdr as well as vJuiia-tos), 
and then he may serve the state as counsellor — the second of the two 
eateries named by Athenagoras. What that orator is here negativing 
is, l£e better title and superior fitness of the rich to exercise command — 
which was the claim put forward in their behalf. And he goes on to 
indicate what is their real position and service in a democtaiy ; that th^ 
are to enjoy the revenue, and preserve the capital, of their wealth, subject 
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cracy is neither intelligent nor just, and that the rich are the 
persons best fitted to command. But I affirm, first, that the 
people are the sum total, and the oligarchy merely a fraction ; 
next, that rich men are the best trustees of the aggregate wealth 
existing in the community — intelligent men, the best counsellors 
— and the multitude, the best qualified for hearing and deciding 
after such advice. In a democracy, these functions, one and 
all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, though imposing on 
the multitude a full participation in all hazards, is not content 
even with an exorbitant share in the public advantages, but 
grasps and monopolises the whole for itself.^ This is just what 
you young and powerful men are aiming at, though you will 
never be able to keep it permanently in a city such as Syra- 
cuse. Be taught by me — or at least alter your views, and 
devote yourselves to the public advantage of our common city. 
Desist from practising, by reports such as these, upon the belief 
of men who know you too well to be duped. If even there be 
any truth in what you say — and if the Athenians do come — our 
city will repel them in a manner worthy of her reputation. She 
will not take you at your word, and choose commanders, in 
order to put the yoke upon her own neck. She will look for 
herself— construe your communications for what they really 
mean — and instead of suffering you to talk her out of her free 
government, will take effective precautions for maintaining it 
against you.” 

Immediately after this vehement speech from Athenagoras, 
one of the Strat6gi who presided in the assembly interposed ; 
permitting no one else to speak, and abruptly closing the 
assembly, with these few words : — “We generals deprecate this 

to demands for public purposes when necesseity— but not to expect com- 
mand, unless they are personally competent. Properly speaking^ that 
which he here affirms is true of the small lots of property taken in the 
mass, as welt as of the large, and is one of the grounds of defence of 
private property against communism. But the rich man’s property is an 
appredahle item to the state, individually taken ; moreover, he is perpetu- 
ally raising unjust pretensions to political power, so that it becomes 
necessary to define now much he is reaUy entitled to. 

A passage in the financial oration of X>emoslhen€s — vtp\ SvftfLMt&v 
(p. 185, c. 8) will illustrate what has been here said — A«r rotmii i/Ms ritXAa 
itapairiaviTiurBai- t 4 Si A*'*” Ktimjfi^iiavs fx’ty — 

aiia/tat! yhp fti' iv KoXXiavi (r^Cmyra ir 6 \ft liy S( iroff 6 ittupbs oSrat 
tH 9 p, TiSre iK 6 pTuV eiir^epiij'Ton' airSy \afiPiveui, 

^ Thucyd. vi. 39. ‘OMyapxia 8e r&y pAy leiySiyay rtiis troXXoTr fieraSlSairt, 
ray S' i>^t\lftay ai vMoytKrfi fdyoy, iXXi aal iipmav &^\op 4 yri h 
ijiav oX r» Svydfitvoi Kcl of yioi wpoBv/iovyrai, itSiyara i 

(teyiKp w^Xei Karaax*^^< 

VOI.. VII. 


I 
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interchange of personal vituperation, and trust that the hearers 
present will not suffer themselves to be biassed by it. Let us 
rather take care, in reference to the reports just communicated, 
that we be one and all in a condition to repel the invader. And 
even should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in 
strengthening our public force with horses, arms, and the other 
muniments of war. JVe generals shall take upon ourselves the 
care and supervision of these matters, as well as of the missions 
to neighbouring cities, for procuring information and for other 
objects. We have indeed already busied ourselves for the 
purpose, and we shall keep you informed of what we 
learn.” 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much virulence of 
party-feeling, lets us somewhat into the real working of politics 
among the Syracusan democracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse 
was like Kleon at Athens — the popular orator of the city. But 
he was by no means the most i^uential person, nor had he the 
principal direction of public affairs. Executive and magisterial 
functions belonged chiefly to Hermokrates and his partisans, 
the opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokrates has already ap- 
peared as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine years 
before, and will be seen throughout the coming period almost 
constantly in the same position; while the political rank of 
Athenagoras is more analogous to that which we should call a 
leader of opposition — a function of course suspended under 
pressing danger, so that we hear of him no more. At Athens 
as at Syracuse, the men who got the real power, and handled 
the force and treasures of the state, were chiefly of the rich 
families — often of oligarchical sentiments, acquiescing in the 
democracy as an uncomfortable necessity, and continually open 
to be solicited by friends or kinsmen to conspire against it. 
Their proceedings were doubtless always liable to the scrutiny, 
and their persons to the animadversion, of the public assembly : 
hence arose the influence of the demagogue, such as Athen- 
agoras and Kleon — the bad side of whose character is so 
constantly kept before the readers of Grecian history. By what- 
ever disparaging epithets such character may be surrounded, it 
is in reality the distinguishing feature of a free government 
under all its forms — ^whether constitutional monarchy or demo- 
cracy. By the side of the real political actors, who hold prin- 
cipal offlee and wield personal power, there are always abundant 
censors and critics-— some better, others worse, in respect of 
honesty, candour, wisdom, or rhetoric — the most distinguished 
of whom acquires considerable importance, though holding a 
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function essentially inferior to that of the authorised magistrate 
or general. 

^Ve obser\'e here, that Athenagoras, far from being inclined 
to push the city into war, is averse to it even beyond reasonable 
limit j and denounces it as the interested policy of the oligar- 
chical party. This may show how little it was any constant in- 
terest or policy on the part of the persons called Demagogues, 
to involve their city in unnecessary war ; a charge which has 
been frequently advanced against them, because it so happens, 
that Kleon, in the first half of the Peloponnesian war, discoun- 
tenanced the propositions of peace between Athens and Sparta. 
We see by the harangue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical 
party were the usual promoters of war ; a fact which we should 
naturally expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most com- 
munities, have accounted the pursuit of military glory more 
conformable to their dignity than any other career. At Syror 
cuse, the ascendency of Hermokrates was much increased by 
the invasion of the Athenians — white Athenagoras does not 
again appear. The latter was egregiously mistaken in his anti- 
cipations respecting the conduct of Athens, though right in 
his judgement respecting her true political interest. But it is 
very unsafe to assume that nations will always pursue their 
true political interest, where present temptations of ambition 
or vanity intervene. Positive information was in this instance 
a surer guide than speculations h priori founded upon 
the probable policy of Athens. But that the imputations 
advanced by Athenagoras against the oligarchical youth, of 
promoting military organisation with a view to their own 
separate interest, were not visionary— may be seen by the 
analogous case of Argos, two or three years before. The 
democracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike and aggres- 
sive policy, had been persuaded to organise and train the select 
regiment of One Thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligar- 
chical youth : within three years, this regiment subverted the 
democratical constitution.^ Now the persons, respecting whose 
designs Athenagoras expresses so much apprehension, were 
exactly the class at Syracuse corresponding to the select 
Thousand at Argos. 

The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable speech, 
are deserving of attention, though we cannot fully understand 
it vrithout having before us those speeches to which it replies. 
Not only is democratical constitution forcibly contrasted with 
oligarchy, but the separate places which it assigns to wealth, 
^ See above chap. Ivi. 
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intelligence, and multitude, are laid down with a distinctness 
not unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan 
generals had evidently acted upon views more nearly approach- 
ing to those of Hermokrates than to those of Athenagoras. 
Already alive to the danger, and apprised by their scouts when 
the Athenian armament was passing from Korkyra to Rhegium, 
they pushed their preparations with the utmost activity ; dis- 
tributing garrisons and sending envoys among their Sikel 
dependencies, while the force within the city was mustered 
and placed under all the conditions of war.^ 

The halt of the Athenians at Rhegium afforded increased 
leisure for such equipment. That halt was prolonged for more 
than one reason. In the first place, Nikias and his colleagues 
wished to negotiate with the Rhegines, as well as to haul ashore 
and clean their ships ; next, they awaited the return of the 
three scout-ships from Egesta; lastly, they had as yet formed 
no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening news. 
Instead of the abundant wealth which had been held forth as 
existing in that town, and upon which the resolutions of the 
Athenians as to Sicilian operations had been mainly grounded 
— it turned out that no more than thirty talents in all could be 
produced. What was yet worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby 
the Egestseans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, 
was now exposed j and these commissioners, on returning to 
Rhegium from their second visit, were condemned to the mortifi- 
cation of proclaiming their own credulity, under severe taunts 
and reproaches from the army. Disappointed in the source 
from whence they had calculated on obtaining money — ^for it 
appears that both Alkibiadfis and Lamachus had sincerely relied 
on the pecuniary resources of Egesta, though Nikias was always 
mistrustful — the generals now discussed their plan of action. 

Nikias — availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on the 
part of the Egestman allies, now become palpable — wished to 
circumscribe his range of operations within the rigorous letter 
of the vote which the Athenian assembly had passed. He 
proposed to sail at once against Selinus; then, formally to 
require the Egestseans to provide the means of maintaining the 
armament, or, at least, of maintaining those sixty triremes 
which they themselves had solicited. Since this requisition 
would not be realised, he would only tarry long enough to 
obtain from the Selinuntines some tolerable terms of accommo- 
‘ Thttcyd. vl. 4^, 
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dation with Egesta, and then return home j exhibiting, as they 
sailed along, to all the maritime cities, this great display of 
Athenian naval force. And while he would be ready to profit 
by any opportunity which accident might present for serving 
the Leontines or establishing new alliances, he strongly depre- 
cated any prolonged stay in the island for speculative enterprises 
— all at the cost of Athens.^ 

Against this scheme Alkibiades protested, as narrow, timid, 
and disgraceful to the prodi^ous force with which they had 
been entrusted. He proposed to begin by opening negotiations 
with all the other Sicilian Greeks — especially MessfinS, con- 
venient both as harbour for their fleet and as base of their 
military operations— to prevail upon them to co-operate against 
Syracuse and Selinus. With the same view, he recommended 
establishing relations with the Sikels of the interior, in order 
to detach such of them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as 
to ensure supplies of provisions. As soon as it had been thus 
ascertained what extent of foreign aid might be looked for, he 
would open direct attack forthwith against Syracuse and Selinus ; 
unless indeed the former should consent to re-establish 
Leontini, and the latter to come to terms with Egesta.® 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion lasti dissented from both 
his colleagues. He advised, that they should proceed at once, 
without any delay, to attack Syracuse, and fight their battle 
under its walls. The Syracusans (he urged) were now in 
terror and only half-prepared for defence. Many of their 
citizens, and much property, would be found still lingering 
throughout the neighbouring lands, not yet removed within the 
walls — and might thus be seized for the subsistence of their 
army;® while the deserted town and harbour of Megara, very 
near to Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occupied 
by the fleet as a naval station. The imposing and intimidat- 
ing effect of the armament, not less than its red efficiency, was 
now at the maximum, immediately after its arrival. If ad- 
vantage were taken of this first impression to take an instant 
blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans would be found 
destitute of the courage, not less than of the means, to resist: 
but the longer such attack ■svas delayed, the more this first 
impression of dismay would be effaced, giving place to a 
reactionary sentiment of indifference and even contempt, when 

^ Thtuq^d. vi. 47 ; Plutarch, Nildas, c. 14. , 

® Thueyd. vi 48. O 0 t«i ^vpaxoitrais xaX SeXwoSm invatpety, 
ptii ol fiiv ’Eytffraiot! ^v/ifialrutriv, ol *1 Aaaprlyovf Kceroudita). 

‘ Compare iv. 104 — describing the surprise of Amphipolis by Brasidas. 
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the much-dreaded armament was seen to accomplish little or 
nothing. As for the other Sicilian cities, nothing would 
contribute so much to determine their immediate adhesion, as 
successful operations against Syracuse.^ 

But Lamachus found no favour with either of the other two, 
and being thus compelled to choose between the plans of 
Alkibiadfes and Nikias, gave his support to that of the former — 
which was the mean term of the three. There can be no 
doubt — as far as it is becoming to pronounce respecting that 
which never reached execution — ^that the plan of Lamachus 
was far the best and most judicious ; at first sight indeed the 
most daring, but intrinsically the safest, easiest, and speediest, 
that could be suggested. For undoubtedly the siege and 
capture of S}’racuse was the one enterprise indispensable 
towards the promotion of Athenian views in Sicily. The 
sooner that was commenced, the more easily it would be 
accomplished: and its difficulties were in many ways aggra- 
vated, in no way abated, by those preliminary precautions upon 
which AlkibiadSs insisted. Anything like delay tended fear- 
fully to impair the efScieacy, real as well as reputed, of an ancient 
aggressive armament, and to animate as well as to strengthen 
ttose who stood on the defensive — a point on which we shall 
find painful evidence presently. The advice of Lamachus, 
alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would probably have been 
approved and executed cither by Brasidas or by Demosthenes ; 
while the dilatory policy still advocated by Alkibiadfis, even 
after the suggestion of Lamachus had been started, tends to 
show that if he was superior in military energy to one of his 
colleagues, he was not less inferior to the other. Indeed, when 
we find him talking of besieging Syracuse, m/ess the Syracusans 
would consent to the re-establishment of Leontini — it seems 
probable that he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily 
to besiege the city at all ; a fact completely at variance with 
those unbounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as 
having conceived even at Athens. It is possible that he may 
liave thought it impolitic to contradict too abruptly ^e 
tendencies of Nikias, who, anxious as he was chiefly to find 
some pretext for carr)'ing back his troops unharmed, might 
account the proposition of Lamachus too desperate even to be 
discussed. Unfortunately, the latter, though the ablest soldier 
of the three, was a poor man, of no political position, and 
little influence among the hoplites. Had he possessed, along 
with bis own straightforward military energy, the wealth and 
^ Thucyd. vi. 49. 
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family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the achievements 
as well as the fate of this splendid armament would have been 
entirely altered, and the Athenians would have entered 
Syracuse, not as prisoners, but as conquerors. 

Alkibiad^s, as soon as his plan had become adopted by 
means of the approval of Lamachus, sailed across the strait in 
his ovm trireme from Rhegium to Mess^nfi. Though admitted 
personally into the city and allowed to address the public 
assembly, he could not induce them to conclude any alliance, 
or to admit the armament to anything beyond a market of 
provisions without the walls. He accordingly returned back 
to Rhegium, from whence he and one of his colleagues 
immediately departed with sixty triremes for Naxos. The 
Naxians cordially received the armament, which then steered 
southward along the coast of Sicily to Katana. In the latter 
place the leading men and the general sentiment were at this 
time favourable to Syracuse, so that the Athenians, finding 
admittance refused, were compelled to sail farther southward, 
and take their night-station at the mouth of the river Terias. 
On the ensuing day they made sail with their ships in single 
column immediately in front of Syracuse itself, while an 
advanced squadron of ten triremes were even despatched into 
the Great Harbour, south of the town, for the purpose of 
surveying on this side the city with its docks and fortifications, 
and for the further purpose of proclaiming from shipboard by 
the voice of the herald, — “The Leontines now in Syracuse 
are hereby invited to come forth without apprehension and 
join their friends and benefactors, the Athenians.” After this 
empty display, they returned back to Katana.^ 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely at 
variance with the judicious recommendation of Lamachus. It 
tended to familiarise the Syracusans with the sight of the 
armament piece-meal, without any instant action — and thus to 
abate in their minds the terror-striking impression of its first 
arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiad6s personally was admitted into the town, 
and. alio wed to open his case before the public assembly, as 
he had been at MessSnS. Accident alone enabled him to 
carry his point — for the general opinion was averse to his 
propositions. While most of the citizens were in the assembly 
listening to his discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, 
observing a postem-gate carelessly guarded, broke It open, 
and showed ^emselves in the market-place. The town was 
^ Thttcvd. vi. ?o. 
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thus in the power of the Athenians, so that the leading men 
who were friends of Syracuse thought themselves lucky to 
escape in safety, while the general assembly came to a 
resolution accepting the alliance proposed by Alkibiades,^ 
The whole Athenian armament was now conducted from 
Rhegium to Katana, which was established as head-quarters. 
Intimation was further received from a party at Kamarina, that 
the city might be induced to join them, if the armament 
showed itself: accordingly the whole armament proceeded 
thither, and took moorings off the shore, while a herald was 
sent up to the city. But the Kamarinmans declined to admit 
the army, and declared that they would abide by the existing 
treaty ; which bound them to receive at any time one single 
ship — but no more, unless they themselves should ask for it. 
The Athenians were therefore obliged to return to Katana. 
Passing by Syracuse both going and returning, they ascertained 
the falsehood of a report that the Syracusans were putting a 
naval force afloat j moreover they landed near the city and 
ravaged some of the neighbouring lands. The Syracusan 
cavalry and light troops soon appeared, and a skirmish with 
trifling loss ensued, before the invaders retired to their ships* 
— the first blood shed in this important struggle, and again at 
variance with the advice of Lamachus. 

Serious nervs awaited them on their return to Katana. They 
found the public ceremonial trireme, called the Salaminian, 
just arrived from Athens — the bearer of a formal resolution of 
the assembly, requiring AlkibiadSs to come home and stand 
his trial for various alleged matters of irreligion combined with 
treasonable purposes, A few other citizens specified by name 
were commanded to come along with him under the same 
charge; but the trierarch of the Salaminian was especially 
directed to serve him only with the summons, without any 
guard or coercion, so that he might return home in his own 
trireme.® 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results both to 
Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation of 
the Hermse (described a few pages back) and the inquiries 
instituted into the authorship of that deed, since the departure 
of the armament. The extensive and anxious sympathies 
connected with so large a body of departing citizens, combined 

^ Polyrenus {i. 40, 4) treats diis acquisition of Katana as the result, not 
of accident, but of a preconcerted plot. I follow the account as given by 
ThuCTdidfis. 

* Thucyd, vi. 53. 


* Thuqrd. vi. 53-61. 
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with the solemnity of the scene itself, had for the moment 
suspended the alarm caused by that sacrilege. But it speedily 
revived, and the people could not rest without finding out by 
whom the deed had been done. Considerable rewards, rooo 
and even 10,000 drachms, were proclaimed to informers ; of 
whom others soon appeared, in addition to the slave Andro- 
machus before mentioned. A metic named Teukrus had fled 
from Athens, shortly after the event, to Megara, from whence 
he sent intimation to the senate at Athens that he had himself 
been a party concerned in the recent sacrilege concerning ‘the 
mysteries, as well as cognisant of the mutilation of the Herm® 
— and that if impunity were guaranteed to him, he would come 
back and give full information. A vote of the senate was 
immediately passed to invite him. He denounced by name 
eleven persons as having been concerned, jointly with himself, 
in the mock-celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries; and 
eighteen different persons, himself not being one, as the 
violators of the Herm®. A woman named Agarist 6 , daughter 
of Alkmmbnidls — these names bespeak her great rank and 
family in the city — deposed. further that Alkibiadfis, Axiochus, 
and Adeimantus, had gone through a parody of the mysteries 
in a similar manner in the house of Charmid 6 s. And lastly 
Lydus, slave of a citizen named Pherekl 6 s, stated that the like 
scene had been enacted in the house of his master in the deme 
Thfimakus — giving the names of the parties present, one of 
whom (though asleep and unconscious of what was passing) he 
stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokidfes.^ 

Of the parties named in these different depositions, the 
greater number seem to have fled from the city at once ; but 
all who remained were put into prison to stand future trial.® 

^ AndokidSs de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 15, 35. In reference to the de^Idon 
of Agaristd, Andoldd^s again includes AlkibiadSs among those who fled 
into banisimont in consequence of it. Unless we are to suppose another 
Alkibiad^s, not the general in Sicily^this statement cannot be true. There 
was another Aikibiadds, of the deme Fhegus : but Andokidfls in mentioning 
him afterwards (sect. 65), specifies bis deme. He was cousin of AUcibiadfis, 
and was in exile at the same time with him (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13). 

* Andokidfis (sect. 13-34) afiirms that some of the persons, accused by 
Teukrus as mutilators of the Hernia, were put to death upon Us deposition. 
But I contest his accuracy on this point. For Thucydrdls recof^ises no 
one as having been put to death except those against whom Andokidfis 
himself informedl (see vi. 27, 53, 61). He dwells particularly upon the 
number of persons, and persons of excellent character, imprisoned on 
suspicion ; but he mentions none as having been put to death except 
those against whom Andokid^s gave testimony. He describes it as a great 
harshness, and as an extraordinary proof of the reigning excitement, that 
the Athenians should have detained so many persons upon suspicion on the 
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The informers received the promised rewards, after some 
debate as to the parties entitled to receive the reward ; for 
Pythonikus, the citizen who had produced the slave Andro- 
machus, pretended to the first claim, while Androkles, one of 
the senators, contended that the senate collectively ought to 
receive^ the money — a strange pretension, which we do not 
know how he justified. At last however, at the time of the 
Panathenaic festival, Andromachus the slave received the first 
reward of 10,000 drachms — ^Teukrus the metic, the second 
reward of 1000 drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first con- 
sideration in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had 
fled into exile. But the alarm, the agony, and the suspicion, 
in the public mind, went on increasing rather than diminishing. 
The information hitherto received had been all partial, and 
with the exception of Agariste, all the informants had been 
either slaves or metics, not citizens ; while Teukrus, the only 
one among them who had stated anything respecting the 
mutilation of the Hermse, did not profess to be a party con- 
cerned, or to know all those who were.® The people had 
heard only a succession of disclosures — all attesting a frequency 
of irreligious acts, calculated to insult and banish the local gods 
who protected their country and constitution — all indicating 
that there were many powerful citizens bent on prosecuting 
such designs, interpreted as treasonable — yet none communi- 
cating any full or satisfactory idea of the Hermokopid plot, of 

evidence af infomeis not entitled to credence. But he would not have 
specified this detention as eztiaocdinaiy harshness, if the Athenians had 
gone so iiu as to pot individuals to death upon the same evidence. Besides, 
to put these men to death would have defeated their own object — ^the full 
and entire disclosure of the plot and the conspirators. The ignorance in 
which they were of their internal enemies, was among Uie most agonising of 
all their sentiments ; and to put any prisoner to death until they arrived, or 
believed themselves to have arrived, at the knowledge of the whole — ^would 
lend $0 for to bar their own chance of obtaining evidence — i Si Sfi/tor i rav 
’ABitvaiar fiir/tsvoa Xofiifii', $tTo, vb aapis, Ktt\ Itivhy mioiliifot vpirtpoy 
el robi itrlfiauA.eioi'Tas tr^Sy v\'li6et diroyrai, &c. 

Wachsmuth says (p. 194) — "The bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
had been excited by the previous murders: the greater the number of 
victims to be slaughtered, the better were the people pleased," &c. This 
is an inaccuracy quite in harmony with the general spirit of his narrative. 
It is contradicted, implicitly, by the very words of Thutydid& which he 
transcribes in his note to8. 

^ Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 27-28. xal ’AvSpoxXvr ivip rfir ffauAtjs. 

^ Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It seems that !Oioga€tus, who had been 
commissioner of inquiry at the time when Pythonikus presented the first 
information of the slave Andromachus, was himself among the parties 
denounced by Teukrus (And. de Myst. sect. 14, 15). 
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the real conspirators, or of their further purposes. The enemy 
was among themselves, yet they knew not where to lay hands 
upon him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political blended with 
religious, which distracted their minds, all the ancient stories 
of the last and worst oppressions of the Peisistratid despots, 
ninety-five years before, became again revived. Some new 
despots, they knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying 
the acropolis. To detect the real conspirators, was the only 
way of procuring respite from this melancholy paroxysm : for 
which purpose the people were willing to welcome questionable 
witnesses, and to imprison on suspicion citizens of the best 
character, until the trutli could be ascertained.’- 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander and 
Charikles, who acted as commissioners of investigation ; furious 
and unprincipled politicians,* at that time professing exaggerated 
attachment to the democratical constitution, though we shall 
find both of them hereafter among the most unscrupulous 
agents in its subversion. These men loudly proclaimed that 
the facts disclosed indicated the band of Hermokopid con- 
spirators to be numerous, with an ulterior design of speedily 
putting down the democracy. They insisted on pressing their 
investigations until full discovery should be attained. And the 
sentiment of the people, collectively talcen, responded to this 
stimulus; though individually, every man was so afraid of 
becoming himself the next victim arrested, that when the 
herald convoked the senate for the purpose of receiving 
infonnations, the crowd in the market-place straightway dis- 
persed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a new 
informer appeared, DiokleidSs — ^who professed to communicate 
some material facts connected with the mutilation of the 
Hermm, affirming that the authors of it were three hundred in 
number. He recounted that on the night on which that 
incident occurred, he started from Athens to go to the mines 
of Laureionj wherein he had a slave working on hire, on 
whose account he was to receive pay. It was full moon, and 
the night was so bright that he began his journey, mistaking it 

r Thucyd. vi. 53-60. oi Saxi/idCorret rabt fti/nrJif, 4 xa 4 Ttinras 
irtiwras Ajroffexrf/xei'oi, iA vomifSp hfBpdvur irlcrTtr ndnv run 

TroXwwV ^vhhafSAvavTts k<W^ 4 ouv, iiyoi/ityoi cfrai fimranttrcu 

rh irpayfia jcbI cA/iCTt', ^ SiA /iqt'in-oE vopitpico) rinh Kctl SoKovvra slvai 

airtMma ia> 4 Ktyitrov dia<pvyftv, . . . 

. . . Sfiyhp voioi/M'ot, W mis ijriJ 3 av\tiarras rf vXiiBet /A 

tiaamai ... 

s Andokid, de Myst. sect. 36. 
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for day-break.* On reaching the propylseum of the temple of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 300 in number descend- 
ing from the Odeon towards the public theatre. Being alarmed 
at such an unexpected sight, he concealed himself behind a 
pillar, from whence he had leisure to contemplate this body of 
men, who stood for some time conversing together, in groups 
of fifteen or twenty each, and then dispersed. The moon was 
so bright that he could discern the faces of most of them. As 
soon as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to Laureion, 
from whence he returned next day and leamt to his surprise 
that during the night the Hermas had been mutilated; also 
that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and the 
reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed for information. Im- 
pressed at once with the belief, that the nocturnal crowd whom 
he had seen were authors of the deed, and happening soon 
afterwards to see one of them, Euphfemus, sitting in the work- 
shop of a brazier — he took him aside to the neighbouring 
temple of Hephaestus, where he mentioned in confidence that 
he had seen the party at work and could denounce them, — but 
that he preferred being paid for silence, instead of giving 
information and incurring private enmities. Euphfimus thanked 
him for the warning, desiring him to come next day to the 
house of Leogoras and his son AndokidSs, where he would see 
them as well as the other parties concerned. Andokidfis and 
the rest offered to him, under solemn covenant, the sum of 

* Flutajch (AUdb. c. 20) and Diodoms (xiiL 2) assert that this testiinony 
was glaringly &lse, since on the night in question it >vas new moon. I 
resume, at least, that the remark of Diodorns refers to the deposition of 
t)iokleid£s, though he never mentions the name of the latter, and even 
describes the deposition referred to with many material variations as 
compared with Andokidds, Plutarch’s observation certainly refers to 
Diokleidds, whose deposition (he says), afiirming that he had seen and 
distinguish^ the persons in question by the light of the moon, on a night 
when it was new moon, shocked all sensible men, but produced no effect 
upon the blind iary of the people. Wachsmnth (Hellenisch. AltertL vol. 
ii. ch. viii. p. 194) copies this remark from Flutordh. 

I disbelieve edtogether the assertion that it was fiew moon on that night. 
Andokid^s gives in great detail the deposition of Ciokleid^s, with a strong 
wish to show that !t was false and perfidiously got up. But he nowhere 
mentions the &ct that it was new moon on the night in question — ^though if 
we read his report and his comments upon the deposition of DiokleidSs, we 
shall see that be never could have omitted such a means of discrediting the 
whole tale, if the fact had been so (Andokid. dc' Myster. sect. 37 - 43 ). 
Besides, it requires very good podtive evidence to make us believe, tmit 
a suborned informer, giving his deposition not long after one of the most 
memorable nights that ever passed at Athens, would be so clum^ as to 
make particular reference to the circumstance that it was Jiill moon (tJmt 
Se rrovirfXuvav), if it had really been new moon. 
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two talents (or 12,000 drachms, thus overbidding the reward of 
10,000 drachms proclaimed by the senate to any truth-telling 
informer) with admission to a partnership in the benefits of 
their conspiracy, supposing that it should succeed. Upon his 
reply that he would consider the proposition, they desired him 
to meet them at the house of Kallias son of Tfelekles, brother- 
in-law of AndokidSs: which meeting accordingly took place, 
and a solemn bargain was concluded in the acropolis. Ando- 
kidfis and his friends engaged to pay the two talents to 
Diokleidfis at the begiiming of the ensuing month, as the price 
of bis silence. But since this engagement was never performed, 
Diokleides came with his information to the senate.’- 
Such (according to the report of Andokidfis) was the story of 
this informer, which he concluded by desi^ating forty-two 
individuals, out of the three hundred whom he had seen. The 
first names whom he specified were those of Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, two senators actually sitting among his audience. 
Next came the remaining forty, among whom were AndokidSs 
and many of his nearest relatives — his father Leogoras, his first 
or second cousins and brother-in-law, Charmidfis, Taureas, 
Nisseus, Kallias son of Alkm»on, Phrynichus, Eukratfis (brother 
of Nikias the commander in Sicily) and Kritias. But as there 
were a still greater number of names (assummg the total of 
three hundred to be correct) which Diokleidfis was unable to 
specify, the commissioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus 
and Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order 
to force them to disclose their accomplices; the Psephism 
passed in the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was 
unlawful to apply the torture to any free Athenian, being first 
abrogated. Illegal, not less than cruel, as this proposition was, 
the senate at first received it with favour. But Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, casting themselves as suppliants upon the altar in 
the senate-house, pleaded so strenuously for their rights as 
citizens, to be allowed to put in bail and stand trial before the • 
Dikastery, that this was at last granted.® No sooner had they 

’ Andokid. de Myster. sect. 37-42. 

Considering the extreme alxnn which then pervaded the Athenian 
mind, and their conviction that there were traitors among themselves whom 
yet they could not identic — it is to be noted as remarkable that they 
resisted the proposition of their commissioners for applying torture. We 
must recollect that the Athenians admitted the principle of me torture, as a 
good mode of eliciting truth as well as of tsting depositions— for they 
applied it often to the testimomr of slaves— sometimes apparently to that of 
metics. Their attachment to the established law, which forbade the appli- 
cation of it to citizens, must have been very nreat, to enable them to resist 
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provided their sureties, than they broke their covenant, mounted 
their horses and deserted to the enemy ; without any regard to 
their sureties, who were exposed by law to the same trial and 
the same penalties as would have overtaken the offenders 
themselves. This sudden flight, together with the news that 
a Boeotian force was assembled on the borders of Attica, 
exasperated still further the frantic terror of the public mind. 
The senate at once took quiet measures for seizing and im- 
prisoning all the remaining forty whose names had been 
denounced ; while by concert with the Stratcgi, all the citizens 
were put under arms — those who dwelt in the city, mustering 
in the market-place — those in and near the long walls, in the 
Theseium — those in Peiraeus, in the square called the market- 
place of Hippodamus. Even the horsemen of the city were 
convoked by sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the 
Anakeion. The senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, 
except the Prytanes (or fifty senators of the presiding tribe) 
who passed the night in the public building called the Tholus. 

the great, special and immediate temptation to apply it in this case to 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, if only by way of exception. 

The application of torture to witnesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Roman law, was in like maimer recognised, and pervaded 
nearly all the criminal jurisprudence of Europe until the last century. I 
could wish to induce me reader, after having gone through the painful 
narrative of the proceedings of the Athenians concerning the mutilation 
of the Hermre, to peruse by way of comparison the Storia della Colontta 
Jt^me by the eminent Alexander Manzoni, author of *1 ProroessiSposi.’ 
This little volume, including a republication of Veiri’s ' Osscrvazioni solla 
TorturOj’ is full both of interest and instruction. It lays open the judicial 
enormities committed at Milan in 1630, while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining judges and the senate, in order to get 
evidence against certain suspected persons called Untan; that is, men vrao 
were firmly believed by the whole population (with very few exceptions) to 
be causing and propagating the pestilence by means of certain ointment 
which th^ apphed to the doors and walls of houses. Manzoni recounts 
with ample, eh^uent, and impressive detail the incredible barbarity with 
which the official lawyers at Milan, under llie authority of the senate, 
extorted, by force of torture, evidence against several persons, of having 
committed this imamnaiy and impossible crime. The persons thus con- 
victed were executed under horrible torments ; the house of one of them 
(a barber named Mora) was pulled down, and a pillar with, an inscription 
erected upon the site, to commemorate the deed. This pillar, the Colonna 
Infame, remained standing in Milan until the close of the 18th century. 
The reader will understand, from Manzoni’s narrative, the degree to which 
public excitement and alarm can operate to poison and barbarise the course 
of justice in a Christian city, without a taint of democracy, and with pro- 
fessional lawyers and judges to guide the whole procedure secretly — as 
compared with a pagan dty, ultra-democratical, where judicial procedure 
as well as decision was all oral, public, and multitudinous. 
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Every man in Athens felt the terrible sense of an internal 
conspiracy on the point of breaking out, perhaps along with an 
invasion of the foreigner — prevented only by the timely dis- 
closure of Diokleid6s, who was hailed as the saviour of the 
city, and carried in procession to dinner at the Prytaneium.^- 
Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, yet 
more miserable was that of the prisoners confined. Moreover, 
worse, in every way, was still to be looked for — since the 
Athenians would know neither peace nor patience until they 
could reach, by some means or other, the names of the undis- 
closed conspirators. The female relatives and children of 
Andokid^s and his companions were by permission along with 
them in the prison,- aggravating by their tears and wailings the 
aflSiction of the scene — when Charmid^s, one of the parties 
confined, addressed himself to Andokidgs as his cousin and 
friend, imploring him to make a voluntary disclosure of all 
that he knew, in order to preserve the lives of so many innocent 
persons his immediate kinsmen, as well as to rescue the city 
out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. “ You know (he 
said) all that passed about the mutilation of the Hermse, and 
your silence will now bring destruction not only upon yourself, 
but also upon your father and upon all of us; while if you 
inform whether you have been an actor in the scene or not, 
you will obtain impunity for yourself and us, and at the same 
time soothe the terrors of the dly.” Such instances on the 
part of Charmides,® aided by the supplications of the other 
prisoners present, overcame the reluctance of Andokidfes to 
become informer, and he next day made his disclosures to the 
senate. “EuphilStus (he said) was the chief author of the 
mutilation of the Herm®. He proposed the deed at a con- 
vivial party where I was present — but I denounced it in the 
strongest manner and refused all compliance. Presently I 
broke my collar-bone and injured my head, by a fall from a 
young horse, so badly as to be confined to my bed; when 
EuphilStus took the opportunity of my absence to assure the 
rest of the company falsely that ,1 had consented, and that I 
had agreed to cut the Hermfis near my paternal house, which 
the tribe .^Egeis have dedicated. Accordingly they executed 
the project while I was incapable of moving, without my 

1 Andokid. de Myst. sect. 41-46. 

® Andoldd. de Myst. sect. 4S ; compare Lysias, Orat. xfii. cont. Agorat. 
sect. 4a. 

® Plutarch (Alkifa. c. 21 ) stales that the person who thus addressed himself 
to, and persuaded, AndokidSs, was named Timseus. From whom he got 
the latter name, we do not know. 
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knowledge : they presumed that / would undertake the mutila- 
tion of this particular Hermfis — and you see that this is the 
only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. When the 
conspirators ascertained that I had not been a party, Euphi- 
letus and MelStus threatened me with a terrible revenge unless 
I observed silence : to which I replied that it was not I, but 
their own crime, which had brought them into danger.’*' 

Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the senate, 
Andokidis tendered his slaves, both male and female, to be 
tortured, in order that they might confirm his story that he 
was in his bed and unable to leave it, on the night when the 
Hermas were mutilated. It appears that the torture was actually 
applied (according to the custom so cruelly frequent at Athens 
in the case of slaves), and that the senators thus became 
satisfied of the truth of what Andokidfis affirmed. He men- 
tioned twenty-two names of citizens as having been the 
mutilators of the Hermse. Eighteen of these names, including 
Euphilfitus and Meldtus, had already been specified in the 
information of Teukrus ; the remaining four were, Pansetius, 
Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Cbteredlmus — all of whom fled the 
instant that their names were mentioned, without waiting the 
chance of bein^ arrested. As soon as the senate heard the 
story of AndokidSs, they proceeded to question Diokleidfis 
over again ; who confessed that he had given a false deposition, 
and begged for mercy, mentioning Alkibiadfis the Phegusian 
(a relative of the commander in Sicily) and Amiantus, as having 
suborned him to the crime. Both of them fled immediately 
on this revelation; but DiokleidSs was detained, sent before 
the Dikastery for trial, and put to death.^ 

The foregoing is the story which Andokidfis, in the oration 
De Mysteriis delivered between fifteen and twenty years after- 
wards, represented himself to have communicated to the senate 
at this perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story which 
he really did tell — certainly not that which his enemies repre- 
sented him as having told : least of all does it communicate 
the whole truth, or afford any satisfaction to such anxiety and 
alarm as are described to have been prevalent at the time. 
Nor does it accord with the brief intimation of Thucydidfis, who 
tells us that AndokidSs impeached himself along with others 
as participant in the mutilation.^ Among the accomplices 

^ The narrative, which I have here given in substance, is to be £)und in 
Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48-66. 

® Thucyd, vi. 60. Kal 6, /liy airis re Kaff iavrov xal (tar’' 
tiWui' /aiviti rh r&y 'EpfiSv, &c. 
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against whom he informed, his enemies affirmed that his 
OTO nearest relatives were included — though this latter state- 
ment is denied by himself. We may be sure, therefore, that 
the tale which Andokidfis really told was something ver^ 
different from what now stands in his oration. But what it 
really was, we cannot make out. Nor should we gain much, 
even if it could be made out — since even at the time neither 
Thucydides nor other intelligent critics could determine how 
far it was true. The mutilation of the Hermse remained to 
them always an unexplained mystery j though they accounted 
Andokidds the principal organiser.^ 

That which is at once most important and most incontestable, 
is the effect produced by the revelations of Andokidfis, true or 
false, on the public mind at Athens. He was a young man of 
ranlr and wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred family of 
the Kerykes — said to trace his pedigree to the hero Odysseus — 
and invested on a previous occasion with an important naval 
command ; whereas the preceding informers had been metics 
and slaves. Moreover he was making confession of his own 
guilt. Hence the pemle received his communications with 
implicit confidence. They were so delighted to have got to 
the bottom of the terrible mystery, that the public mind 
subsided from its furious terrors into comparative tranquillity. 
The citizens again began to think themselves in safety and to 
resume their habitual confidence in each other, while the 

To the same effect, see the hostile oration of Lysias contra Andocidem, 
Or. vi. sect 36, 37, 51 ; also AndoIddSs himself, De Mysteiiis, sect 71 ; 
De Reditu, sect. 7. 

_ If we may believe the Fseudo-Plutarch (Vlt X. Orator, p. 834), Ando- 
kidls had on a previous occasion been guil^ of drunken irregularity and 
damping a statue. 

* 'Hiucyd. vi. 60. tpradSa iyavetOerm fTs t»v StStfi.{rav, iaittp 
iSixei aiTiiTaros tlvai, irh rSv IwSeo’/uiruvrivor, tXrt Spa kaI rh (yra 
fviirvirat, efr* ml oS' in' •^p itKd^erai* ri tnupis ciStU 

t6t» ofire Sirrepor elwtrv vtpl ray SpatrAvray rb (pyoy. 

If the statement of Andokidls in the Oratio de M^teriis is correct, the 
deposition previously given by Tenkius the metic must have been a true 
one ; though this man is commonly denounced among the lying witnesses 
(see the words of the comic writer, Fbtynichus ap. Plutarch. Alkib. c. so). 

Tbucydidds refuses even to mention the name of AndolcidSs, and ex- 
presses himsdf with more than usual reserve about this dark ttansacdoo — 
as if he were afraid of giving offence to great Athenian families. The 
bitter feuds which it left behind at Athens, for years after .'ards, are shown 
in the two orations of Lysias and of AndokidSs. If the story of Didymus 
be true, that TbucydidSs after his return from exile to Athens died by a 
violent death (see Biogr. Thucyd. p. xvii. ed. Arnold), it would seem pro- 
bable that all his reserve did not protect him agawt private enmities 
aiisinir out of bis historical assertions. 
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hoplites everywhere on guard were allowed to return to their 
homes.* All the prisoners in custody on suspicion, except 
those against whom Andokidfis informed, were forthwith 
released : those who had fled out of apprehension, were 
allowed to return j while those whom he named as guilty, were 
tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads.* And though discerning men 
were not satisfied with the evidence upon which these sentences 
were pronounced, yet the general public fully believed them- 
selves to have punished the real offenders, and were thus 
inexpressibly relieved from the depressing sense of unexpiated 
insult to the gods, as well as of danger to their political con- 
stitution from the mthdrawal of divine protection.® Andokid^s 
himself was pardoned, and was for the time an object, 
apparently, even of public gratitude; so that his father 
Leogoras, who had been among the parties imprisoned, 
ventured to indict a senator named Speusippus for illegal pro- 
ceedings towards him, and obtained an almost unanimous 
verdict from the DikasteryA But the character of a statue- 
breaker and an informer could never be othenvise than odious 
at Athens. AndokidSs was either banished by the indirect 
effect of a general disqualifying decree ; or at least found that 
he had made so many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, 
by his conduct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to 
quit the city. He remained in banishment for many years, 
and seems never to have got clear of the hatred which his 
conduct in this nefarious proceeding so well merited.® 

But the comfort arising out of these disclosures respecting 

* Thucyd. vL 60. '0 Stj/us i tSv 'ASiivatav &<ri>.fvas XoJSijSr, ^cro, 
rb trtupes, &c. ; conmar^ Andokid. de Mysteiiis, sect, 67, 68. 

® Aadokid. de Myster. sect 66 ; Thucyd. vi. 60 j Hiilochorus Frag- 
ment, III, ed. Sidot. 

* Thucyd. vi. 60, uttirai SXA.,) ir((Xu ictpupwiis SiipiKifrot compare 
Andokid. de Reditu, sect 8. 

* See_ Andokid ,dfi Mysteriis, sect 17. There ate several circumstances 
not easily intelligible respecting this ypaipb vapar 6 fuiv which AndokidSs 
alleges that his mther Lragoras brought against the senator Speusippus, 
before a Dikastery of 6000 persons (a number very difficult to believe), 
out of whom he says that Speusippus only obtained 200 votes. But if 
this trial ever took place at all, _we cannot believe tto it could have taken 
place until after ffie public mind was tranquillised by the disclosures of 
Andokidds-^specially as Leogoras was actually in prison along wth 
Andokidds immediately before those disclosures were given in. 

, ® See for evidence of these general positions respecting the drcumstances 
of Andolddds, the three Orations — Andokidgs de Mysteriis — ^Andokii^s 
de Reditu Suo — and Lysias contra Andokidem, 
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the Herm®, though genuine and inestimable at the moment, 
was soon again disturbed. There still remained the various 
alleged profanations of the Eleusinian mysteries, which had not 
yet been investigated or brought to atonement; profanations 
the more sure to be pressed home, and worked with a factitious 
exaggeration of pious zeal, since the enemies of Alkibiad^s 
were bent upon turning them to his ruin- Among all the 
ceremonies of Attic religion, there was none more profoundly 
or universally reverenced than the mysteries of Eleusis; 
originally enjoined by the goddess Dfimfitlr herself, in her visit 
to that place, to Eumolpus and the other Eleusinian patriarchs, 
and transmitted as a precious hereditary privilege in their 
families.^ Celebrated annually in the month of September 
under the special care of the Basileus or second Archon, these 
mysteries were attended by vast crowds from Athens as well as 
from other parts of Greece, presenting to the eye a solemn and 
imposing spectacle, and striking the imagination still more 
powerfully by the special initiation which they conferred, under 
pledge of secrecy, upon pious and predisposed communicants. 
Even the divulgation in words to the uninitiated, of that which 
was exhibited to the eye and ear of the assembly in the interior 
of the Eleusinian temple, was accounted highly criminal : much 
more the actual mimicry of these ceremonies for the amuse- 
ment of a convivial party. Moreover the individuals who held 
the great sacred offices at Eleusis (the Hierophant, the Daduch 
or Torch-bearer, and the Keryx or Herald) — which were trans- 
mitted by inheritance in the Eumolpidse and other great 
families of antiquity and importance, were personally insulted 
by such proceedings, and vindicated their own dignity at the 
same time that they invoked punishment on the offenders in 
the name of D^mfiter and PersephonS. The most appalling 
legends were current among the Athenian public, and repeated 
on proper occasions even by the Hierophant himsdf, respect- 
ing the divine judgements which always overtook such impious 
men.® 

> Homer, Hymn. Ceter. 475. Compare the Epigram cited in loheck, 
Eleusinia, p. 47, 

® Lysias cont. Andoldd. inib et fin. ; Andokid. de hfyster. sect. 39. 
Compare the fragment of a lost Oration by Lysias against Km£s|as {Fragm. 
xmd. p. 490, Bekkert Athenssus, xii. p. S51) — ^where Kln£sias and hia 
friends are accused of numerous impieties, one of which imnsisted in cele- 
brating festivals on unlucky and forbidden days, “ in derision of our gods 
and our laws”— KaToyeXSarts tSv ffeSa ie«l t&v vifxar -rffia Tifuriiw, 
The lamentable consecmences which the displeasure of the gpds had 
brought upon them are then set forth : the ccnnpanions of Ein^sias had all 
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When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries 
were venerated by Greeks not bom in Athens, and even 
by foreigners, we shall not wonder at the violent indignation 
excited in the Athenian mind by persons who profaned or 
divulged them ; especially at a moment when their religious 
sensibilities had been so keenly wounded, and so tardily and 
recently healed, in reference to the Hermae.^ It was about 
this same time ® that a prosecution, was instituted against the 
Melian philosopher Diagoras for irreligious doctrines. Having 
left Athens before trial, he was found guilty in his absence, 
and a reward was offered for his life. 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with the 
mysteries, were foremost in calling for expiation from the state 
to the majesty of the Two offended goddesses, and for punish- 
ment on the delinquents.® And the enemies of AlkihiadSs, 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favourable 
for reviving that charge against him which they had artfully 
suffered to drop before his departure to Sicily. The matter of 
fact alleged against him — the mock-celebration of these holy 
ceremonies — ^was not only in itself probable, but proved by 
reasonably good testimony against him and some of his 
intimate companions. Moreover, the overbearing insolence of 
demeanour habitual with AlkibiadSs, so glaringly at variance 
with the equal restrsunts of democracy, enabled his enemies to 

miserably perished, while Kinfsias bimselfwas living in wieCebed health and 
in a condition worse than death — ri S' oSras fxo'vo ronvny 
rtXeu', *bI Koff THifpav iiroBv^aKavra SivaffBat TeXein^iroi rhy 

jSiov, To^«s nivou wpoff^Ket rots rit Totavra o&ros j{qpapTi)K($ii'i, 

The comic poets Strattis and Flato also marked out KmSsias among 
their favourite subjects of derision and libel, and seem particularly to have 
represented bis lean person and constant ill-health as a punishment of the 
gods for his impiety. See Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Gnec. (Strattis), voL 
u. m 768 (Plato), p. 679. 

* Lysias cont. Andokid. sect. 50, 51 ; Cornel. Nepos, Alcib. c. 4. The 
eirpressions of Pindar (Fragm. 96) and of Sophokl8s (Fragm. 58, Bmnck. 
— CEdip. Kolon. 1058) respecting the value of the Eleusinian my^eries ore 
very striking ; also Cicero, Legg. iL 14. 

Horace not allow bimsSf to be under the some roof, or in the same 
boat, with any one who has been guilty of divulging these mysteries (Od. 
iii. a, 26), much more then of deriding them. 

The re^r will find the fullest information about these ceremonies in the 
Sbusima, forming the iiist treatise in the work of Lobeck called Aglao- 
phamns; and in the Dissertation, called Blnainia, in K. O. HtiUer’s 
Kldine Schrifien, vol. ii. p. 242 seqq, 

® Diodor. xiii. 6. 

* We shall find these sacred fiimilles hereafter to be the most obstinate 
in opposing the return of Alkibiad^s from banishment (Thncyd. viii. 
cv). 
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impute to him not only irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional 
purposes ; an association of ideas which was at this moment 
the more easily accredited, since his divulgation and parody of 
the mysteries did not stand alone, but was interpreted in con- 
junction ,with the recent mutilation of the Hermse — as a 
manifestation of the same anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, 
if not part and parcel of the same treasonable scheme. And 
the alarm on this subject was now renewed by the appearance 
of a Lacedsemonian army at the isthmus, professing to con- 
template some enterprise in conjunction with the Boeotians — 
a purpose not easy to understand, and presenting every appear- 
ance of being a cloak for hostile designs against Athens. So 
fully was this believed among the Athenians, that they took 
arms, and remained under arms one whole night in the sacred 
precinct of the Theseium. No enemy indeed appeared, either 
without or within : but the conspiracy had only been prevented 
from breaking out (so they imagined) by the recent inquiries 
and detection. Moreover the party in Argos connected with 
Alkibiad& were just at this time suspected of a plot for the 
subversion of their own democracy j which still further 
aggravated the presumptions against him, while it induced the 
Athenians to give up to the Argeian democratical government 
the oligarchical hostages taken from that town a few months 
before,^ in order that it might put those hostages to death, 
whenever it thought fit. 

Such incidents materially aided the enemies of Alkibiad^s in 
their unremitting efibrts to procure his recall and condemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper : 
Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of the highest lineage and of 
hereditary oligarchical politics — as well as AndroklSs, a leading 
demagogue or popular orator. It was the former who preferred 
against him in the senate the memorable impeachment which, 
fortunately for our information, is recorded verbatim. 

“Thessalus son of Kimon, of the Deme X^akiadm, hath 
impeached Alkibiadfis son of Kleinias, of the Deme Skam- 
bdnidae, as guilty of crime in regard to the Two Goddesses 
DSmfiter and PersephonS — ^in mimicking the mysteries and 
exhibiting them to his companions in bis own house — ^wearing 
the costume of the Hierophant — applying to himself the name 
of Hierophant ; toFolytionthatofDaduch; to Tbeodorus, that 
of Herald — and addressing his remaining companions as Mysts 
and Epopts : all contrary to the sacred customs and canon^ of 


I Thucyi vL 
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old established by the Eumolpidte, the Kerykes, and the 
Eleusinian priests." ^ 

Similar impeachments being at the same time presented 
against other citizens now serving in Sicily along with Alkibi- 
adSs, the accusers moved that he and the rest might be sent 
for to come home and take their trial. We may observe that 
the indictment against him is quite distinct and special, making 
no allusion to any supposed treasonable or anti-constitutional 
projects. Probably however these suspicions were pressed by 
his enemies in their preliminary speeches, for the purpose of 
inducing the Athenians to remove him from the command of 
the army forthwith, and send for him home. For such a step 
it was indispensable that a strong case should be made out : 
but the public was at length thoroughly brought round, and 
the Salaminian trireme was despatched to Sicily to fetch him. 
Great care however was taken, in sending this summons, to 
avoid all appearance of prejudgement, or harshness, or menace. 
The trierarch was forbidden to seize his person, and had in- 
structions to invite him simply to accompany the Salaminian 
home in his own trireme ; so as to avoid the hazard of offend- 
ing the Argeian and Manlineian allies serving m Sicily, or the 
army itself.® 

It was on the return of the Athenian army — ^from their un- 
succe.ssful attempt at Kamaiina, to their previous quarters at 
Katana — that they found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived 
from Athens with this grave requisition against the general. 
We may be sure that Alkibiadfis received private intimation 
from his friends at Athens, by the same trireme, communicating 
to him the temper of the people ; so that his resolution was 
speedily taken. Professing to obey, he departed in his own 
trireme on the voyage homeward, along with the other persons 
accused ; the Salaminian trireme being in company. But as 
soon as they arrived at Thurii in coasting along Itsdy, he and 
his companions quilted the vessel and disappeared. After a 
fruitless search on the part of the Salaminian trierarch, the two 
triremes were obliged to return to Athens without him. Both 

^ Flatarch, Alkib. c. 22. 0e(r(rB\av Kl/iuyos AaKtiSns, 'AKkiPiABtiv 
KXstflm :SKafiSmi>lS7lv el<rliYYSi\tv aSiKtiv ri> Seii, tV Ahlafraa ml rliP 
KApvy, ivoiunoipevov rk fivirrtipia, ml Seutviofra rau airov iraipais in 
aUlif rg iavToS, <x<»va oroA^i', aitavirtp Upo(pivnis fx*" Bfutviei t& lepi, Koi 
hvo^^ayra aMr iih> TloKvrtava SifSoOxov, Hrfipvm !e 

♦irytw" Toils V ihXmis iTolpoos, tiiffras rpotrayopeioyra KtH 
iTrim-ar, vapi ri yipupa jcal rk KaScovvicara Mi T* BipoKirtSuy xed KJipiKuy 
Kai 'fay lepiay r&v if 'E\ev<riyos. 

* Thucyd. vi. 61. 
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AlkibiadSs and the rest of the accused (one of whom ^ was his 
own cousin and namesake) were tried, condemned to death on 
non-appearance, and their property confiscated; while the 
Eumolpidae and the other Eleusinian sacred families pro- 
nounced him to be accursed by the gods, for his desecration of 
the mysteries- — and recorded the condemnation on a plate of 
lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 
enemies at Athens : at any rate, they thus made sure of getting 
rid of him ; while had he come back, his condemnation to 
death, though probable, could not be regarded as certain. In 
considering the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiadte, 
we have to remark, that the people were guilty of no act of 
injustice. He had committed — at least there was fair reason 
for believing that he had committed — an act criminal in the 
estimation of every Greek; — the divulgation and profanation 
of the mysteries. This act — alleged against him in the indict- 
ment very distinctly, divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, 
treasonable or otherwise — was legaUy punishable at Athens, 
and was universally accounted guilty in public estimation ; as 
an offence at once against the religious sentiment of the people 
and against the public safety, by offending the Two goddesses 
(Dlm6tfir and PersephonS), and driving them to withdraw 
their favour and protection. The same demand for legal 
punishment would have been supposed to exist in a Christian 
Catholic country, down to a very recent period of history — if 
instead of the Eleusinian mysteries we suppose the Sacrifice of 
the Mass to have been the ceremony ridiculed ; though such 
a proceeding would involve no breach of obligation to secrecy. 
Nor ought we to judge what would have been the measure of 
penalty formerly awarded to a person convicted of such an 
offence, by consulting the tendency of penal legislation during 
the last sixty years. Even down to the last century it would 
have been visited with something sharper than the draught of 
hemlock, which is the worst that could possibly have b^allen 
Alkibiadffs at Athens — ^as we may see by the condemnation 
and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at Abbeville in 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. s, 13. 

® Thucyd. vi. 61 ; Plutarch, AUdb. c. 22-33 i Lyshsi 0 “t vi cont. 
Andokid. sect. 42. 

Plutarch says that it would have been easy for AUdbiad^ to raise a 
mutiny in the army at Katana, had be chosen to resist the order for 
coming home. But this is highly improbable. Considering what his 
conduct became immediately ofterwaida, wesball see good reason to believe 
that he wtttld have taken tins step, had it been practicable. 
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1766 . The uniform tendency of Christian legislation,^ down 
to a recent period, leaves no room for reproaching the Athe- 
nians with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of offences 
against the religious sentiment. On the contrary, the Athe- 
nians are distinguished for comparative mildness and tolerance, 
as we shall find various opportunities for remarking. 

* To appreciate fairly the violent emotion raised at Athena by the mutila- 
tion of the Hennm and by the proAnation of the Mysteries, it is necessary 
to consider the ^vay in which analogous acts of sacrilege have been viewed 
in Christian and Catholic penal legislation, even down to the lime of the 
first French Revolution. 

I transcribe the following extract from a work of authority on French 
criminal jurisprudence— Trait6de Injustice Criminelle, Paris, 1771, 
part iv. tit. 27, vol. iii. p. 672 : — 

“Du Crime de L 4 ze-Majeste Divine. — Les Crimes de Leze-Majeste 
Divine, sont ceux qui attaquent Dieu immddiatement, et gu’on doit regarder 
par cette raison comme les plus atroces et Ics plus exiicrables. La Majeste 
de Dien peut £tre offens^e deplusieurs maniercs. — i. Enniant I’existence 
de Dicu. 2. Far le crime de ceux qui attentent directement contre la 
Divinity : comme quand on profane ou qu’on foule aux pieds les saintes 
Hosties j ou qu’on frapfe Us /magts de Dim dans le dessein de I’insulter. 
C’est ce qu’on appelle Crime de Idse-Majesti Divine au premier Chef." 

Again in the same work, part iv. tit. 46, n. 5, 8, 10, II, vol. iv. 

p. 97-99 

“ La profanation des Saeremens et des Mystlres de la JRehgion esl an 
saerilige des plus exierabUs. Tel est le crime de ceux qui emploient les 
choses saci6es h des usages commons et mauvais, en dirision des Mystires; 
ceux qui profanent la sainie Eucharistie, ou qui en abusent en qirelque 
manike que ce soit s ceux qui, en m6pris de la Religion, profanent les 
FontS'Baptismaux ; qui jettent par terre les saintes Hosties, ou qui les em- 
ploient k des usages vils et profanes ; eeux gai, en dirision de nos sacris 
Mystires les eontreforU dans leurs diiauches; ceux qui frappeui, mutilent, 
aiattent, les Images consacries 4 Dieu, ou h la Sainie Vierge, ou aux Saints, 
en m^pris de la Religion ; et enfin, tons ceux qui commettent de sem- 
blables impi 4 t 4 s. Tons ces crimes sont des a imes de Une-Majesii divine au 
premier Chef, parce qu’ils s’attaquent imm 4 diatement k Dieu, et ne se font 
a aucun dessein que de I’offenser.” 

“. . . La peine du Sacrilege, pm: I’Anden Testament, dtoit celle du feu, 
et d’etre lap{d 4 . — Far les Loix Romaines, les coupables 4 toient condamids 
au fer, au feu, et aux bStes iarouches, suivantles circonstances. — ^En France, 
la peine du sacrilege est arbitraire, et ddpend de la quality et des circon- 
stances du crime, cm lieu, du temps, et de la quality de l’accus 4 . — ^Dans le 
saerilige au premier Chef, qui attague la Divinii/, la Sainte Vierge, et Us 
Saints, v. g. k l’ 4 gard de ceux qui foulent aux pieds les saintes Hosties, od 
qui les jettent a terre, ou en abusent, et qui les emploient k des usages vils 
et profimes, la peine est le feu, I’amende honorable, et le poing coup 4 . II 
en est de m 4 me de ceux qui profanent les Fonts-Baptismanx ; eeux qui, en 
dirision de nos Mystires, den moquent et les contrtfont dans leurs diiauches : 
Us doivent etre punis de peine capitale, pareeque ces crimes attaquent 
imm 4 diatement la Divinit 4 .^’ 

\ M. Tousse proceeds to cite several examples of persons condemned to 
death for acts of sacrileve, of the nature above described. 
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Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Alkibiades, we must consider, that this violation of the 
mysteries, of which he was in^cted in good legal form, was 
an action for which he really deserved punishment — ^if any one 
deserved it. Even his enemies did not fabricate this charge, 
or impute it to him falsely ; though they were guilty of in- 
sidious and unprincipled manoeuvres to exasperate the public 
mind against him. Their machinations begin with the mutila- 
tion of the Hermre ; an act of new and unparalleled wickedness, 
to which historians of Greece seldom do justice. It was not, 
like the violations of the mysteries, a piece of indecent pastime 
committed within four walls, and never intended to become 
known. It was an outrage essentially public, planned and 
executed by conspirators for the deliberate purpose of lacer- 
ating the religious mind of Athens, and turning the prevalent 
terror and distraction to political profit. Thus much is certain ; 
though we cannot be sure who the conspirators were, nor what 
was their exact or special purpose. That the destruction of 
Alkibiades was one of the direct purposes of the conspirators, 
is highly probable. But his enemies, even if they were not 
among the original authors, at least took upon themselves half 
the guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of 
treacherous machiiuitions against his person. How their 
scheme, which was originally contrived to destroy him before 
the expedition departed, at first failed, was then artfully 
dropped, and at length effectually revived, after a long train 
of calumny against the absent general — has been already re- 
counted. It is among the darkest chapters of Athenian 
political history, indicating, on the part of the people, strong 
religious excitability, without any injustice towards Alkibiades : 
but indicating, on the part of his enemies, as well as of the 
Hermokopids generally, a depth of wicked contrivance rarely 
paralleled in political warfare. It is to these men, not to the 
people, that Alkibiades owes his e.xpulsion, aided indeed by the 
effect of his own previous character. In regard to the Herms^ 
the Athenians condemned to death — after and by consequence 
of the deposition of Andokides — a small number of men who 
may perhaps have been innocent victims, but whom they sincerely 
believed to be guilty; and whose death not only tranquillised 
comparatively the public mind, but served as the only means 
of rescue to a far larger nuinber of prisoners confined on 
suspicion. In regard to Alkibiad§s, they came to no collective 
resolution, except that of recalling him to take his trial : a reso- 
lution implyins: no wrong in those who voted for it, whatever 
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may be the guilt of those who proposed and prepared it by 
perfidious means.^ 

^ The proceedings in England in 1678 and 1679, in consequence of the 
pretended Popish Plot, have been alluded to by various authors and recently 
by Dr. Thirlwall, as affordii^ an analogy to that which occurred at Athens 
aner the mutilation of the Hermse. But there are many material differences, 
and all, so for as I can perceive, to the advantage of Athens. 

The “helli^i and damnable plot of the Popish Recusants" (to adopt 
the words of the Houses of Lords and Commons — see Dr. LingartFs 
History of England, vol. xiii. ch, v. p. 88 — ^words, the like of which were 
doubtless employed at Athens in reference to the Hermokopids) was base- 
less, mendacious, and incredible, ffom the bemnning. It started ffom no 
real fact ; the whole of it was a tissue of falsehoods and fabrications pro- 
ceeding from Oates, Bedloe, and a few other informers of the worst 
character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably a plot: the Hermokopids were 
real conspirators, not few in number. No one could doubt that they con- 
spired for other objects besides the mutilation of the Hermse. At the same 
time, no one knew what these objects were, nor who the conspirators 
themselves were. 

If before the mutilation of the Hermie, a man like Oates had pretended 
to reveal to the Athenian people a lubricated plot implicating Alkibiadds 
and others, he would have found no credence. It was not until after and 
by reason of that terror-striking incident, that the Athenians began to give 
credence to informers. And we ore to recollect that they did not put 
any one to death on the evidence of these informers. Tney contented 
themselves with imprisoning on suspicion, until they got the confession and 
deposition of AndokidSs. Those implicated in that deposition were con- 
demned to death. Now Andokidds, as a witness, deserves but very quali- 
fied confidence : yet it is impossible to degrade him to the same level even 
as Teukrus or DioldeidSs — ^much less to that of Oates and Bedloe. We 
cannot wonder that the people trusted him — and under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, it was the least evil that they should trust him. The 
witnesses upon whose testimony the prisoners under the Popish Plot were 
condemned, were even inferior to Teukrus and Diokleldfis m presumptive 
credibility. 

The -Athenian people have been censured for their folly in believing the 
democratical constitution in danger, because the Hcrmm had been mutilated. 
I have endeavoured to show, that looking to their religious ideas, the 
thread of connexion between these two ideas is perfectly explicable. And 
why are we to quarrel with the Athenians because they took arms, and put 
themselves on their guard, when a Lacedaemonian or a Boeotian armed force 
was actually on their firontier? 

As for the condemnation of AlkibiadSs and others fiar profaning and di- 
vulging the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not for a moment to he put 
upon a level with the conaemnations in the Popish Plot These were true 
charges : at least there is strong presumptive reason for believing that they 
were true. Persons were convicted and punished for having done acts 
which they really had done, and which they knew to he legal crimes. 
Whether it be right to constitute such acts legal crimes, or not — ^is 
another question. The enormity of the Popish Plot consisted in punishing 
ptasons for acts which they had not done, and upon depositions of the most 
tyinir and worthless witnesses. 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the 
exile AlkibiadSs afterwards revenged himself on his country- 
men, it has been necessary to explain to what extent he had 
just ground of complaint against them. On being informed 
that they had condemned him to death in his absence, he is 
said to have exclaimed — “I shall show them that I am alive.” 
He fully redeemed his word.'* 

The recall and consequent banishment of Alkibiades was 
mischievous to Athens in several ways. It transferred to the 


The state of mind into which the Athenians were driven after the cutting 
of the Heimre, was indeed very analogous to that of the English people 
during the circulation of the Popish Plot. The suffering, terror, and dis- 
traction, I apprehend to have been even greater at Athens : but while the 
cause of it was graver and more real, nevertheless the active injustice which 
it produced was far less, than in England. 

Mr. Fox observes, in reference to the Popish Plot — History of James 11 . , 

“ ^tho^b, upon a review of this truly shocking transaction, we may be 
&irly justified in adopting the milder alternative, and in imputing to the 

f renter part of riiose concerned in it, rather an extraordinary degree of 
lind credulity, than the deliberate wiricedness of planning and assisting in 
the perpetration of legal murder j yet the proceedings on the Popish Plot 
must always be considered as an indelible disgrace upon the English nation, 
in which Idng, parliament, judges, juries, witnesses, wosecutors, have all 
their respective, though certainly not equal, shares. Witnesses — of such a 
character as not to deserve credit in the most trifling cause, upon the most 
immaterial facts — gave evidence so incredible,, or, to speak more properly, 
so impossible to be true, that it ought not to have been believed even 
if it had come from the mouth of Cato : and upon such evidence, from 
such witnesses, were innocent men. condemned to death and executed. 
Prosecutors, whether attorneys and solicjtors-genersd, or managers of im- 
peachment, acted with the fury which in such circumstances might be 
expected : juries partook naturally enough of the national ferment : and 
judges, whose duty it was to guard them against such impressions, were 
scandalously active in confirmmg them in their prqudices and inflaming 
their passions.” 

1 have substituted the preceding quotation from Mr. Fox, in place^ of 
that from Dr. Lingard, which stood in my first edition. On such a point, 
it has been remarked that the latter might seem a partial witness, though 
in reality his judgement is noway more severe than that of Hume, or Mr. 
Fox, or Lord Macaulay. 

It is to he noted that the House of Lords, both actmg as a I^slative 
body, and in their judicial character when the Catholic Lord Stedmrd was 
tried before them (Lingard, Hist Engl. ch. vi. p. 331-341), ^firolayed a 
degree of prejudice and injustice quite equal to that of the judges and 
jnnes in the law-courts. 

Both the Englidi judicature on this oo^on— and the Milanese judica- 
ture on the occasion adverted to in a previous note — ^were more corrupted 
and driven to greater injustice by the reigning prejudice, than^tlra purely 
kastery of A&ens in the affair of the T~ 


popular Dlkastery 1 
profanatious. 

^ Plutarch, Alkib. c. 23. 


; Hernue, and of the other 
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enemy’s camp an angry exile, to make known her weak points, 
and to rouse the sluggishness of Sparta, It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament — most of all probably the Argeians 
and Mantineians — and slackened their zeal in the cause.^ 
And what was worst of all, it left the armament altogether 
under the paralysing command of Nikias. For Lamachus, 
though still equal in nominal authority, and now invested with 
the command of one-half instead of one-third of the army, 
appears to have had no real influence except in the field, or m 
the actual execution of that which his colleague had already 
resolved. 

The mmament noAv proceeded — as Nikias had first suggested 
-^to sail round from Katana to Selinus and Egesta. It was 
his purpose to investigate the quarrel between the two as well 
as the financial means of the latter. Passing through the 
strait and along the north coast of the island, he first touched 
at Himera, where admittance was refused to him; he next 
captured a Sikanian maritime town named Hykkara, together 
with many prisoners ; among them the celebrated courtezan 
Lais, then a very young girl,* Having handed over this place 
to the Egestffians, Nikias went in person to inspect their city 
and condition; but could obtain no more money than the 
thirty talents which had been before announced on the second 
visit of the commissioners. He then restored the prisoners 
from Hykkara to their Sikanian countrymen, receiving a 
ransom of 120 talents, ^ and conducted the Athenian land-force 
across the centre of the island, through the territory of the 
friendly Sikels to Katana ; making an attack in his way upon 
the hostile Sikel town of Hybla, in which he was repulsed. At 
Katana he was rejoined by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of October, and 
three months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian 
armament at Rhegium ; during which period they had achieved 
nothbg beyond the acquisition of Naxus and Katana as allies, 

9 VTjwiToirfSp inffKirepa iwolovy, &c. 

, The statements respecting the age and life of Lais appear involved in 
‘®®*tri<:able confosion. See the note of GSIler ad Philisti Fragment. V. 

^ Diodor. xiii. 6 ; Thucyd. vi. 62. KbI riyUpdroSa 4 if «S o (T o v, kbI 
eytyoyro i| afrrSv stKon jca! ixarhy rihayra. The word ImiSoirccy seems to 
mean that the prisoners were handed over to their fellow-countrymen, the 
natural persons to negotiate for their release, upon private contract of a 
definite sum. Had Thucydides said iwdSoyro, it woulohave meant that they 
were put up to auction for what they would fetch, TTiis totinction is at 
least possible — and (in my judgementl more admissible than that proposed 
in the note of Dr. Arr 
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except the insignificpt capture of Hykkara, But Naxus and 
Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had been counted upon before- 
hand even by Nikias ; together with Rhegium, which had been 
found reluctant, to his great disappointment. What is still worse 
in reference to the character of the general, not only nothing 
serious had been achieved, but nothing serious had been 
attempted. The precious moment pointed out by Lamachus 
for action, when the terrific menace of the untried armament 
was at its maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was 
wanting at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day 
the preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished. The invader, whom they had looked upon as so 
formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous,^ and 
when he disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and Egesta 
— still more when he assailed in vain the insignificant Sikel 
post of Hybla — their minds underwent a reaction from dismay 
to extreme confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, now 
reinforced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon 
their generals to lead them to the attack of the Athenian 
position at Katana, since the Athenians did not dare to 
approach Syracuse ; while Syracusan horsemen even went so 
far as to insult the Athenians in their camp, riding up to ask if 
they were come to settle as peaceable citizens in the island, 
instead of restoring the Leontmes, Such unexpected humilia- 
tion, acting probably on the feelings of the soldiers, at length 
shamed Nikias out of his inaction, and compelled him to strike 
a blow for the maintenance of his own reputation. He devised 
a stratagem for approaching Syracuse in such a manner as to 
elude the opposition of the Syracusan cavalry — ^informing him- 
self as to the ground near the city through some exiles serving 
along with him.* 

He despatched to Syracuse a Katansean citizen, in his heart 
attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on good terms 
with the other side, as bearer of a pretended message and 
proposition from the friends of S3n:acu3e at Katana, Many of 
the Athenian soldiers (so the message ran) were in the habit of 
passing the night within the walls apart from their camp and 
arms. It would be easy for the Syracusans by a vigorous 
attack at daybreak, to surprise them thus unprepared and 
dispersed j while the philo-Syracusan party at Katana promised 
to aid, by closing the gates, assailing the Athenians within and 
setting fire to the ships. A numerous body of Katanieans 
(they added) were eager to co-operate in the plan now proposed. 

' Thucyd. vx, 63 j vji. 4a. * Thucyd. vi. 63 5 Diodtir. xiii. 6. 
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This communication, reaching the Syracusan generals at a 
moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an 
aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, that 
they sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial assent 
and agreement for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two 
before, the entire Syracusan force was marched out towards 
Katana, and encamped for the night on the river Symaithu.s, in 
the Leontine territory, within about eight miles of Katana. 
But Nikias, with whom the whole proceeding originated, 
choosing this same day to put on shipboard his army, together 
with his Sikel allies present, sailed by night southward along 
the coast, rounding the islaud of Ortygia, into the Great 
Harbour of Syracuse. Arrived thither by break of day, he 
disembarked his troops unopposed south of the mouth of the 
Antpus, in the interior of the Great Harbour, near the hamlet 
which stretched towards the temple of Zeus Olympius. Having 
broken down the neighbouring bridge, where the Helorine 
road crossed the Anapus, he took up a position protected 
by various embarrassing obstacles — houses, walls, trees, and 
standing water — besides the steep ground of the Olympieion 
itself on his left wing ; so that he could choose his own time 
for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan horse. 
For the protection of his ships on the shore, he provided a 
palisade work by cutting down the neighbouring trees ; and 
even took precautions for his rear by throwing up a hasty fence 
of wood and stones touching the shore at the inner bay called 
Daskon. He had full leisure for such defensive works, since 
the enemy within the walls made no attempt to disturb liim, 
while the Sj'racusan horse only discovered his manoeuvre on 
arriving before the lines at Katana ; and though they lost no 
time in returning, the march back was a long one.^ Such was 
the confidence of the Syracusans, however, that even after so 
long a march, they offered battle forthwith : but as Nikias did 
not quit his position, they retreated to take up their night- 
station on the other side of the Heldrine road — probably a 
road bordered on each side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his position 
and formed his troops in order of battle, in two divisions, each 
eight deep. His front division was intended to attack; his 
rear division (in hollow square with the baggage in the middle) 

* Thucyd, vi. 65, 66 ; Diodor. xiii. 6 ; Plutarch, Nilcias, c. 13. 

To understand the position of Nikias, as well as it can be made out from 
the description of ThucydidSs, the reader will consult the plan of Syracuse 
and its neuThbourhood amiexed to the present volume. 
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■was held in reserve near the camp to lend aid where aid might 
be wanted : cavalry there was none. The Syracusan hoplites, 
seemingly far more numerous than his, presented the levy in 
mass of the city, without any selection ; they were ranged in 
the deeper order of sixteen, alongside of their Selinuntine 
allies. On the right wing were posted their horsemen, the 
best part of their force, not less than 1200 in number j together 
with 200 horsemen from Gela, 20 from Kamarina, about 50 
bowmen, and a company of darters. The hoplites, though 
full of courage, had little training; and their array, never 
precisely kept, w’as on this occasion further disturbed by the 
immediate vicinity of the city. Some had gone in to see their 
families — others, hurrying out to join, found the battle already 
begun, and took rank wherever they could.^ 

Thucydides, in describing this battle, gives us, according to 
his practice, a statement of the motives and feelings which 
animated the combatants on both sides, and which furnished 
a theme for the brief harangue of Nikias. This appears 
surprising to one accustomed to modern warfare, where the 
soldier is under the influence simply of professional honour 
and disgrace, without any thought of the cause for which he 
is fighting. In ancient times, such a motive was only one 
among many others, which, according to the circumstances of 
the case, contributed to elevate or depress the soldier’s mind 
at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the recognised military 
pre-eminence of chosen Argeians, Mantineians, and Athenians 
as compared to the Syracusan levy in mass, who were full of 
belief in their oto superiority, (this is a striking confession of 
the deplorable change which had been wrought by his own 
delay,) but who would come short in actual conflict, from want 
of discipline,® Moreover, he reminded them that they were 
far away from home — and that defeat would render them 
victims, one and all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little 
thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, that such a 
calamity, serious as it would have been, was even desirable for 
Athens — since it would have saved her from the far more 
overwhelming disasters which will be found to sadden the 
coming chapters of this history. 

® Thucyd. 'vi. 67-69. 

^ Thiicyd, vi. 68, 69. &Wvis re ical vphs Hvtpat veoitrutel re i/anioftirms, 
KtH aiK ivoXiierims xai vpoairi ^uteM^as, ot Serepippovovirt 

liivfin&s, InroiUrovin Sc o(F, Sii rh rijv ivtariiiaiv rris r6\iais ifiriret 

This passage illustrates very clearly the meaning of the adverb ru'Sijjaef. 
Compare iraySa/ie(, rai/a/iAet, .dSschylus, Sept. Theb. 275. 
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While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in 
skirmishing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and Nikias 
ordered his first division of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, 
before the Syracusans expected it Judging from his previous 
backwardness, they never imagined that be would be the first 
to give orders for charging ] nor was it until they saw the 
Athenian line actually advancing towards them that they lifted 
their orvn arms from the ground and came forward to give the 
meeting. The shock was bravely encountered on both sides, 
and for some time the battle continued hand to hand with 
undecided result. There happened to supervene a violent 
storm of rain with thunder and lightning, which alarmed the 
Syracusans, who construed it as an unfavourable augury — 
while to the more practised Athenian hoplites, it seemed a 
mere phtenomenon of the season,^ so that they still further 
astonished the Syracusans by the unabated confidence with 
which they continued the fight At length the Syracusan army 
was broken, dispersed, and fled ; first, before the Argeians on 
the right, next, before the Athenians in the centre. The 
victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without 
disordering their ranks : for the Syracusan cavalry, which had 
not yet been engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and 
enabled their own infantry to retire in safety behind the 
Heldrine road.* 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, that 
they did not retire within their city until they had sent an 
adequate detachment to guard the neighbouring temple and 
sacred precinct of the Olympian Zeus j wherein there was much 
deposited wealth which they feared that the Athenians might 
seize. Nikias, however, without approaching the sacred ground, 
contented himself with occupying the field of battle, burnt his 
own dead, and stripped the arms from the dead of the enemy. 
The Syracusans and their allies lost 250 men, the Athenians 50.® 

^ Thucyd. vi. 70. Totj S' inveipor4poa t 4 niv ytrfv6ptva, k «1 &pif traus 
vepaheaSai SoKtiv, roSs Sc huBtarurea, irDA.ii fiar\ri^LV p,4i viKap-ivovs 

mpixto). 

The Athenians, unfortunately for themselves, were not equally unmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. The force of this remark will be seen in the next 
chapter but one. At this moment, too, they were in high spirits and 
confidence ; which greatly affected their interpretation of sudi sudden 
weather-ph^oroena ; as will be seen also illustrated by melancholy con- 
.trast, in that same chapter. 

* Thutyd. vi. 70. 

• Thucyd. vL 71. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 16) states that Nikias refused 
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On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their dead 
bodies for burial and collected the ashes of his own dead, 
Nikias re-embarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed back to 
his former station at Katana. He conceived it impossible, 
without cavalry and a further stock of money, to maintain his 
position near Syracuse or to prosecute immediate operations of 
siege or blockade. And as the winter was now approaching, 
he determined to take up winter quarters at Katana — though 
considering the mild winter at Syracuse, and the danger of 
marsh fever near the Great Harbour in summer, the change 
of season might well be regarded as a questionable gain. But 
he proposed to employ the interval in sending to Athens for 
cavalry and money, as well as in procuring the like reinforce- 
ments from his Sicilian allies, whose numbers he calculated 
now on increasing by the accession of new cities after his 
recent victory — and to get together magazines of every kind 
for beginning the siege of Syracuse in the spring. Despatch- 
ing a trireme to Athens with these requisitions, he sailed with 
his forces to Mess^n^, within which there was a favourable 
party who gave hopes of opening the gates to him. Such a 
correspondence had already been commenced before the 
departure of Alkibiad^s : but it was the first act of revenge 
which the departing general took on his country, to betray the 
proceedings to the philo-Syracusan party in MessfinS, Accord- 
ingly these latter, watching their opportunity, rose in arms 
before the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief antagonists, 
and held the town by force against the Athenians ; who after 
a fruitless delay of thirteen days, with scanty supplies and 
under stormy weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where 
they established a palisaded camp and station, and went into 
TOnter quarters.^ 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the movement 
into the harbour of Syracuse and the battle, had been ably 
planned and executed. It served to show the courage and 
discipline of the army, as well as to keep up the spirits of the 

from religious scruples to invade the sacred precinct, though his soldiers 
were eager to seize its contents. 

Diodorus (xiii. 6] affirms erroneously that the Athenians became masters 
of the Olympieion. Pausanias too says the same thing {x. 28, 3), adding 
that Nikias abstained from disturbing either the treasures or the offerings, 
and left them sdll under the care of the Syracusan priests. 

Plutarch ffirther states that Nikias stayed some d^ in his position 
before he returned to Katana. But the language of ThucydidSs indicates 
that the Athenians returned on the day after the battle. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 71-74. 
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soldidrs themselves and to obviate those feelings of disappoint- 
ment which the previous inefficiency of the armament tended 
to arouse. But as to other results, the victory was barren; 
we may even say, positively mischievous — since it impmted a 
momentary stimulus which served as an. excuse to Nikias for 
the three months of total inaction which followed — and since 
it neither weakened nor humiliated the Syracusans, but gave 
them a salutary lesson which they turned to account while 
Nikias was in his winter quarters. His apathy during these 
first eight months after the arrival of the expedition at Rhegium 
{from July 415 b.c. to March 414 b.c.), was the cause of very 
deplorable calamities to his army, his country, and himself. 
Abundant proofs of this will be seen in the coming events : at 
present we have only to turn back to his own predictions and 
recommendations. All the difficulties and dangers to be sur- 
mounted in Sicily had been foreseen by himself and impressed 
upon the Athenians : in the first instance, as grounds against 
undertaking the expedition — ^but the Athenians, though un- 
fortunately not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully 
admitted their reality, and authorised him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome them.^ He had thus been 
allowed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own 
ideas, together with supplies and implements for besieging ; 
yet when arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing 
that force in any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse for 
conducting it back to Athens. That Syracuse was the grand 
enemy, and that the capital point of the enterprise was the 
siege of that city, was a truth familiar to himself as well as to 
every man at Athens:® upon the formidable cavalry of the 
Syracusans, Nikias had himself insisted, in the preliminary 
debates. Yet — ^after four months of mere trifling, and pretence 
of action so as to evade dealing with the real difficulty — the 
existence of this cavalry is made an excuse for a further post- 
ponement of four months until reinforcements can be obtained 
from Athens. To all the intrinsic dangers of the case, pre- 
dicted by Nikias himself with proper discernment, was thus 
superadded the aggravated danger of his own factitious delay ; 
frittering away the first impression of his armament — ^giving 
the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortifications — and allow- 
ing the Peloponnesians time to interfere against Attica as well 
as to succour Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness of this 
commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every kind, 
•and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity became 
^ Tlmcyd. vi. 31-36. ** Thucyd. vi. 20. 
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imminent : the consequence of which was (to use an expres- 
sion of the Corinthian envoy, before the Peloponnesian war, 
in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta), that never acting, 
yet always seeming about to act, he found his enemy in double 
force instead of single, at the moment of actual conflict.^ 

Great indeed must have been the disappointment of the 
Athenians, when, after having sent forth in the month of June 
an expedition of unparalleled efficiency, they receive in the 
month of November a despatch to acquaint them that the 
general has accomplished little except one indecisive victory ; 
and that he has not even attempted anything serious — nor can 
do so unless they send him further cavalry and money. Yet 
the only answer which they made was, to grant and provide 
for this demand without any public expression of discontent 
or disappointment against him.- And this is the more to be 

^ Thucyd. i. 69. ‘y&p /ufvoi ‘EMJiruv, c 5 AmcfSat/iSnot, ou -rp 

Svyd/tei rit>d, iwk ry l^uiv6nevot, koL /idpot oiic Ti/v 

ad^r/irtv rap SivXairiovftevriP, Kara\iopres. 

^ AtaxfAp Sf ^ia<rOipra$ ireKBelp, Ij Sirrppop ivtiieTav4pirtiT8at, rh 
repmop iuTKirrus fiovAtvranipovi — “It is disgiaceiiil to be driven out of 
Sicily by superior force, or to send batk here yierviardsfor fresh rehtforce- 
metiis, through our own fault ia makingbad ealculations at firsU" {Thucyd. 
vi. ai.) 

Tliis w^ a part of the last speech by Nikias himself at Athens, prior to 
tile expedition. The Athenian people in reply had passed a vote that he 
and his collea^es should fix their own amount of force, and rirould have 
everything which tliey asked for. Moreover, such was the feeling in the 
city, that every one individually w.is anxious to put down liis name to 
serve (vi. 26-31). Thucydidds can hardly find words sufficient to depict 
the completeness, the grandeur, the weffith public and private, of flie 
armament. 

As this goes to establish what I have advanced in the text — that the 
actions of Nikias in Sicily stand most of all condemned by his own previous 
speeches at Alliens — so it seems to have been forgotten by Dr. Arnold 
when he wrote his note on the remarkable passage, ii. 65, of Thucydides 
— Sp 6A\a r< irotAi, &s ip ptyiKy vi\et, sal ipxh” exoifpt h/utpriiBp 
Ka\ 6 is JBiKsAtap wAoSs* is ab rorovrop yvdp'ps hpiprypa ijp vpis ots iirjle- 
trap, Strop oi iKwifirjiaprts, oi rh vpia^opa rots oXxoftepots firiyi- 
ypdaaopres, oKKh nark rhs ISlas Sio^oXctr irepl rgS Siiiiao vpoimuttas, 
ri Ts ip arpofrasriitp anBAirspa ivolovv, xol rh vep\ rijp vSKip vpurop tr 

iWliKBis irapaxBvaav . — Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks i — 

“ Thucydidds here ej^resses the same opinion, which he repeats in two 
other places (vi. 31 ; vii. 4a), namely, that the Athenian power was fully 
adequate to the conquest of Syracuse, had not the esjieditirm been mis- 
iiianaged by the general, and insufficiently supplied by the government at 
home. The words oi ret srpia^opa rots alxojiipois iniyiyptHo-KoPTOS signify 
‘fu)i voting effiferwards the needful supplies to their edtseut armament;^ for 
Nikias was prevented from improving his first victory over the Syracusans 
by the want c^ cavalry and money ; and the whole winter was lost before 
he could get supplied from Athens. And subsequently the armament was 
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noted, since the removal of Alkibiades afforded an inviting and 
even valuable opportunity for proposing lo send out a fresh 

allowed to be reduced to great distress and weakness, before the second 
expedition was sent to reinforce it.”' — Goller and Poppo concur in this 
explanation. 

Let us in the first place discuss the explanation here given of the words 
ra va 6 ir<j)apa imyiypjiammes. It appears to me that these words do not 
signify “voting tht netdful supplies. 

The word emyiyvihaKuv cannot be used in the same sense with imvifiireiv 
— vapcutxoiv fvii. 2-15) — iic7rop((fUi. As it would not be admissible to say 
hriyiyyiiaxeiv ilirAa, orjas, Itrttovs, neither can it be right 

to say hriytyviiorKeitf rh vp^ff^apa, if this latter word were used only as 
a comprehensive word for these particulars, meaning “ mppUes." The 
words really mean — “ taking further- resolutions (after the expedition was 
gone) unsuitable or mischievous to the absent cwmament." Ilpba-ipopa is 
used here quite generally — agreeing with jSov\eil;taTB or some such word : 
indeed we find the phrase rh vpbatpopa used in the most general sense, for 
“ what is suitable ” — “what is advantageous or convenient” — yvptvia-a rh 
Tpbatpopa — vpdaaereu ri vpbatpopa — ra irpbaipop‘ — rk irpbo-tpopa Splits 

iv—ab TaiaSe vpiiripopov. Euripid. Hippol, II2; Alkestis, 148; Iphig. 
Aul. ifio B ; Helen. 1299 j Troades, 304. 

Thucydidds appears to have in view the violent par^ contests which 
broke out in reference to the Hermsc and the other irreligious acts at 
Athens, after the departure of the annament, especially to the mischief of 
recalling Alkibiades, which grew_ out of those contests. He does not 
allude to the withholding of supplies from the armament ; nor was it the 
purpose of any of the parties at Athens to withhold them. The party- 
aenmony was directed against Alkibiades exclusively — ^not against the 
expedition. 

Next, os to the main allegation in Dr. jUnold’s note— that one of the 
causes of the feilure of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, that it was 
“ insulHciently supph'ed by Athens.” Of the two pssages to which he 
refers in Thucydides (vi. 31 j vii. 42), the first distinctly contradicts this 
allegation, by setting forth the prodigious amount of force sent — the second 
says nothing about it, and indirectly discountenances it, by dwelling upon 
the glaring blunders of Nikias. 

After the Atlienians had allowed Nikias in the spring to name and 
collect the force which he thought requisite, how could they expect to 
receive a demand for farther reinforcements in die autumn — the army having 
really done nothing ? Nevertheless the supplies were sent, as soon as they 
could be, and as soon as Nikias expected them. If the whole winter was 
lost, that was not the fault of the Athenians. 

Still harder is it in Dr. Arnold, to say — “ that the armament toas allowed 
to be reduced to great distress and weakness before the second expedition 
was sent to reinforce it." The second expedition was sent, the moment 
that Nikias made known his distress and asked for it ; his intimation of 
distress coming quite suddenly, almost immediately after most successful 
appearances. 

It appears to me that nothing can be more incorrect or inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the narrative of Thneydidfis, than to charge the 
Athenians with having starved their expedition. Vlhat they are really 
chaigeable with, is — the having devoted to it a disproportionate fiaction of 
their entire strength — ^perfectly enormous and ruinous. And so Thucyd^s 
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colleague in his room. If there were no complaints raised 
against Nikias at Athens, so neither are we informed of any 
such, even among his own soldiers in Sicily; though iheir 
disappointment must have been yet greater than that of their 
countrymen at home, considering the expectations with which 
they had come out. We may remember that the delay of a 
few days at Eion, under perfectly justifiable circumstances, and 
while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements actually sent for, 
raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in his expedition 
against AmphipoHs, from the hoplites in his own army.^ The 
contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more instructive as 
we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson of 
their recent defeat. At the next public assembly which ensued, 
Hermokratfis addressed them in a mingled tone of encourage- 
ment and admonition. WTiile praising their bravery, he 
deprecated their want of tactics and discipline. Considering 
the great superiority of the enemy in this last respect, he 
regarded the recent battle as giving good promise for the 
future; and he appealed with satisfaction to the precautions 
taken by Nikias in fortifying his camp, as well as to his speedy 
retreat after the battle. He pressed them to dimmish the 
excessive number of fifteen generals, whom they had hitherto 
been accustomed to nominate to the command— to reduce the 
number to three, conferring upon them at the same time fuller 
powers than had been before enjoyed, and swearing a solemn 
oath to leave them unfettered in the exercise of such powers — 
lastly, to enjoin upon these generals the most strenuous efforts, 
during the coming winter, for training and arming, the whole 
population. Accordingly Hermokrat^s himself, with Heraklei- 
dSs and Sikanus, were named to the command. Ambassadors 
were sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of 
entreating assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on the 

plainly conceives it, when he is describing both the aimament of Nikias 
and that of Demosthen&s. 

Thucydides is very reserved in saying anything agatost Nikias, whom he 
treats throughout with the greatest indulgence and tenderness. Sut he lets 
drop quite sufficient to prove that he conceived the mismanagement of the 
general as the cause of the ffiilure of the armament — ^not ns "one of two 
causes,” as Dr. Arnold here presents it. Of coarse I recognise iiilly the 
consummate skill, and the aggressive vigour so unusual in a S^jartan, of 
Gylippus — toother with the effective influence which this exercised upon 
the result. But Gylippus would never have set foot in Syracuse had he 
not been let in, first through the apatliy, next through the contemptuous 
want of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii. 42). 

t Thucyd. v. 7. See chap. liv. of this History, 
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Peloponnesians to recommence a direct attack against Attica ; ^ 
so as at least to prevent the Athenians from sending further 
reinforcements to Nikias, and perhaps even to bring about the 
recall of his army. 

But by far the most important measure which marked the 
nomination of the new generals, was, the enlargement of the 
line of fortifications at Syracuse. They constructed a new 
wall, enclosing an additional space and covering both their 
Inner and their Outer City to the westward — reaching from the 
Outer sea to the Great Harbour, across the whole space fronting 
the rising slope of the hill of Epipolaj — and stretching far enough 
westward to enclose the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. 
This was intended as a precaution, in order that if Nikias, 
resuming operations in the spring, should beat them in the 
field and confine them to their walls — he might nevertheless 
be prevented from carrying a wall of circumvallation from sea 
to sea without covering a great additional extent of ground.** 
Besides this, the Syracusans fitted up and garrisoned the 
deserted totvn of Megara, on the coast to the north of Syracuse ; 
they established a regular fortification and garrison in the 
Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had 
already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias ; and they 
planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the convenient landing- 
places. All these precautions were useful to them; and we 
may even say that the new outlying fortification, enclosing the 
TemenitSs, proved their salvation in the coming siege — by so 
lengthening the circumvallation necessary for the Athenians to 
constnict, that Gylippus had time to arrive before it was finished. 
But there was one further precaution which the Syracusans 
omitted at this moment, when it was open to them without 
any hindrance — to occupy and fortify the Euryalus, or the 
summit of the hill of Epipolse. Had they done tliis now, 
probably the Athenians could never have made progress with 
their lines of circumvallation : but they did not think of it 
until too late — as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remark, in reference to the 
general scheme of Athenian operations iir Sicily, that if Nikias 

^ Thacyd. vi. 72, 73. 

® Thiicyd. vi. 75. 'ETelxifn* Si 0/ :SvpaK<!<riot iv ’■'pdj re rp 

irilA.ei, rhv TeitevlrTiv iprhs irojjjiriffievoi, rSpii irap rh irphs ’Eiri- 

TroKlis 4 p 3 v, iwas nil S»‘ iKdao'ovos eiaworelxifroi &irip, &pa 
ir^AMviavrat, See, 

I reserve the general Mplanation of the topography of Syracuse for the 
next chapter (when the siege begins), and the Appendix attaclied to it. 
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had adopted the plan originally recommended by Lamachus — 
or if he had begun his permanent besieging operations against 
Syracuse in the summer or autumn of 415 H.C., instead of 
postponing them, as he actually did, to the spring of 414 b.c. 
— he would have found none of these additional defences to 
contend against, and the line of circumvallation necessary for 
his purpose would have been shorter and easier. Besides these 
permanent and irreparable disadvantages, his winter’s inaction 
at Naxos drew upon him the further insult, that the Syracusans 
marched to his former quarters at Katana and burned the tents 
which they found standing — ^ravaging at the same time the 
neighbouring fields.^ 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it and in the course of this winter the 
Athenian envoy Euphfimus with others was sent thither to 
propose a renewal of that alliance, between the city and Athens, 
which had been concluded ten years before. Hermokrates 
the Syracusan went to counteract his object j and both of them, 
according to Grecian custom, were admitted to address the 
public assembly. 

Hermokratfes began by denouncing the views, designs, and 
past history of Athens. He did not (he said) fear her power, 
provided the Sicilian chips were united and true to each other : 
even against Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athenians 
after the recent battle had shown how little they confided in 
their own strength. What he did fear, was, the delusive 
promises and in.sinuations of Athens, tending to disunite the 
island, and to paralyse all joint resistance. Every one knew 
that her purpose in this expedition was to subjugate all Sicily — 
that Leontiniand Egesta served merely as convenient pretences 
to put forward — and tliat she could have no sincere sympathy 
for Chalkidians in Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the 
Chalkidians in Euboea. It was in truth nothing else but an 
extension of the same scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby 
she had reduced her Ionian allies and kinsmen to their present 
wretched slavery, now threatened against Sicily. The Sicilians 
could not too speedily show her that they were no lonian-s, 
made to be transferred from one master to another — but 
autonomous Dorians from the centre of autonomy, Pelopon- 
nesus. It would be madness to forfeit this honourable 
position through jealousy or lukewarmness among themselves. 
Let not the Kamarinseans imagine that Athens was striking 
her blow at Syracuse alone: they were themselves next 
* Thucyd. vi. 75. 
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neighbours of Syracuse, and would be the first victims if 
she were conquered. They might wish, from apprehension or 
envy, to see the superior power of Syracuse humbled : but this 
could not happen without endangering their own existence. 
They ought to do for her what they would have asked her to 
do if the Athenians had invaded Kamarina — instead of lending 
merely nominal aid, as they had hitherto done. Their former 
alliance with Athens was for purposes of mutual defence, not 
binding them to aid her in schemes of pure aggression. To 
hold aloof, give fair words to both parties, and leave Syracuse 
to fight the battle of Sicily single-handed — was as unjust as it 
was dishonourable. If she came off victor in the struggle, she 
would take care that the Kamarinseans should be no gainers 
by such a policy. The state of affairs was so plain that he 
(Hermokratfis) could not pretend to enlighten them : but he 
solemnly appealed to their sentiments of common blood and 
lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were assailed by their eternal 
enemies the loniaiis, and ought not to be now betrayed by 
their own brother Dorians of Kamarina.^ 

Euphfimus, in reply, explained the proceedings of Athens in 
reference to her empire, and vindicated her against the charges 
of Hermokratfis. Though addressing a Dorian assembly, he 
did not fear to take his start from the position laid down by 
Hermokratfis, that lonians were the natural enemies of Dorians. 
Under this feeling, Athens, as an Ionian city, had looked about 
to strengthen herself against the supremacy of her powerful 
Dorian neighbours in Peloponnesus. Finding herself after the 
repulse of the Persian king at the head of those lonians and 
other Greeks who liad just revolted from him, she had made 
use of her position as well as of her superior navy to shake off 
the illegitimate ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was justified 
by regard for her own safety against Sparta, as well as by the 
immense superiority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of 
Greece from the Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she 
had good ground for reducing them to subjection, because they 
had made themselves the instruments and auxiliaries of the 
Persian king in his attempt to conquer her. Prudential views 
for assured safety to herself had thus led her to the acquisition 
of her present empire, and the same views now brought her to 
Sicily. He was prepared to show that the interests of Kamarina 
were in full accordance with those of Athens. The main 
purpose of Athens in Sicily was to prevent her Sicilian enemies 
from sending aid to her Peloponnesian enemies — to accomplish 

* Thucyd. vi, yy-So. 
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which, powerful Sicilian allies were indispensable to her. To 
enfeeble or subjugate her Sicilian allies, would be folly : if she 
did this, they would not serve her purpose of keeping the 
Syracusans employed in their amx island. Hence her desire to 
re-establish the expatriated Leontines, powerful and free, though 
she retained the Chalkidians in Euboea as subjects. Near home 
she wanted nothing but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying 
— while in Sicily, she required independent and efficient allies; 
so that the double conduct, which HermokratSs reproached as 
inconsistent, proceeded from one and the same root of public 
prudence. Pursuant to that motive, Athens dealt differently 
tvith her different allies according to the circumstances of each. 
Thus, she respected the autonomy of Chios and Methymna, 
and maintained equal relations with other islanders near 
Peloponnesus; and such were the relations which she now 
wished to establish in SicUy. 

No — it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamarinseans 
and other Sicilians had really ground to fear. Syracuse was 
aiming at the acquisition of imperial sway over the island ; and 
that which she had already done towards the Leontines showed 
what she was prepared to do, when the time came, against 
Kamarina and others. It was under this apprehension that 
the Kamarinseans had formerly invited Athens into Sicily : it 
would be alike unjust and impolitic were they now to repudiate 
her aid, for she could accomplish nothing without them ; if 
they did so on the present occasion, they would repent it here- 
after when exposed to the hostility of a constant encroaching 
neighbour, and when Athenian auxiliaries could not again be 
had. He repelled the imputations which HermokratSs had 
cast upon Athens — but the Kamarinseans were not sitting as- 
judges or censors upon her merits. It was for them to consider- 
whether that meddlesome disposition, with which Athens was- 
reproached, was not highly beneficial as the terror of oppressors,, 
and the shield of weaker states, tliroughout Greece. He now 
tendered it to the Kamarinseans as their only security against. 
Syracuse; calling upon them, instead of living in perpetual- 
fear of her aggression, to seize the present opportunity off 
attacking her on an equal footing, jomtly with Athens.^ 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermokratds- 
renewing substantially the same line of counsel as he had taken 
up ten years before at the congress of Gela — to settle all Sicilian 
differences at home, and above all things to keep out the- 
intervention of Athens ; who if she once got footing in Sidly: 

^ Thucyd. vi, 83-87. 
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-iTOuId never rest until she reduced all the cities successively. 
I’his wa.s the natural point of view for a Syracusan politician ; 
but by no means equ.ally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an 
inliabitant of one of the secondary Sicilian cities — especially of 
the conterminous Kainarina. And the oration of Euphcmus is 
an able pleadinj; to demonstrate that the Kamarimcans had far 
more to fear from Syracuse than from Athens. His arguments 
to this point are at least highly plausible, if not convincing : 
but he seems to lay himself open to attack from the opposite 
quarter. If Athens cannot hope to gain any subjects in &cily, 
what motive has she for interfering? This Euphfimus meets 
by contending that if she does not interfere, the Syracusans 
and their allies will come across and render assistance to the 
eneiiiies of Athens in Peloponnesus. It is manifest, however, 
that under the actual circumstances of the time, Athens could 
have no real fears of this nature, and that her real motives for 
meddling in Sicily were those of hope and encroachment, not 
of self-defence. But it shows how little likely such hopes were 
to be realised — and therefore how ill-advised the whole plan of 
interference in Sicily was — that the Athenian envoy could say to 
the Kaniarinssans, in the same strain os Nikias had spoken at 
Athens when combating the wisdom of the expedition — “ Such 
is the distance of Sicily from Athens, and such the difficulty of 
guarding cities of great force and ample territory combined, 
that if we wished to hold you Sicilians as subjects, we should 
be unable to do it : we can only retain you as free and powerful 
■allies.”* What Nikias said at Athens to dissuade his country- 
men from the enterprise, under sincere conviction — Euphfimus 
repeated at Kamniina for the purpose of conciliating that city ; 
probably, without believing it himself, yet the anticipation was 
not on that account the less true and reasonable. 

The Katnarinaeans felt the force of both speeches, from 
1-Iermokrates and Euphemus. Their inclinations carried them 
towards the Athenians, yet not without a certain misgiving in 
case Athens should prove completely successful. Towards the 
Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing but 
unqualified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient date — 
and even now, their great fear was, of probable suffering if the 
Syracusans succeeded against Athens without their co-operation. 

* Thucyd. vi. S6. niv ye oKre infielvai Suvaral fii) Siiw>- sK ts 

Kol yevineroi icbhoI KmepyaaaiiLtea, aSirarot Kwriutxelv, Stdi lajKis re vKov 
md iitoptf ‘’tSKetev lieyi\air *tt! frapairiceifj iivet^lStev, &C. 

This is exactly the language of Kikias in his speew to the AthcnL-uis, 

d. 11. 
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In this dilemma, they thought it safest to give an evasive 
answer, of friendly sentiment towards both parties, but refusal 
of aid to either ; hoping thus to Avoid an inexpiable breach, 
whichever way the ultimate success might tum.^ 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Kamarina, 
such was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In December 
4t5 B.C., no human being could venture to predict how the 
struggle between Nikias and the Syracusans in the coming year 
would turn out ; nor were the Kamarinteans prompted by any 
hearty feeling to take the extreme chances with either party. 
Matters Ixad borne a different aspect indeed in the preceding 
month of July 41 5 b.c., when the Athenians first arrived. Had 
the vigorous policy urged by Lamachus been then followed up, 
the Athenians would always have appeared likely to succeed — 
if indeed they had not already become conquerors of Syracuse : 
so that waverers Uke the Kamarinasans would have remained 
attached to them from policy. The best way to obtain allies 
(Lamachus had contended) was, to be prompt and decisive in 
action, and to strike at the capital point at once, while the 
intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. Of the value of 
his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded by the conduct 
of Kamarina.* 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did liltle or nothing. 
He merely despatched envoys for the purpose of conciliating 
the Sikels in the interior, where the autonomous Sikels, who 
dwelt in the central regions of the island, for the most part 
declared in his favour — especially the powerful Sikel prince 
Archdnides — sending provisions and even money to the camp 
at Naxos. Against some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detach- 
ments for purposes of compulsion; while the Syracusans on 
their part did the like to counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as 
had become dependents of Syracuse, stood aloof from the 
struggle. As the spring approached, Nikias transferred his 
position from Naxos to Katana, re-establishing that camp which 
the Syracusans had destroyed.® 

He further sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite co-operation 
from that city ; and a second to the Tyrrhenian maritime cities 
on tlie southern coast of Italy, some of whom had proffered to 
him their services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now 
realised their promises. From Carthage nothing was obtained. 
To the Sikels, Egestteans, and all the other alHes of Athens, 
r Thucyd. vi. S8. 

® Compare the remarks t>f Alkibiad£s, Thucyd. vi. 91. 

* Thucyd. w. 88, 
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Nikias also sent orders for bricks, iron bars, clamps, and every- 
thing suitable for the wall of circumvallation, which was to be 
commenced with the first burst of spring. 

AVhile such preparations were going on in Sicily, debate,? of 
portentous promise took place at Sparta. Immediately after 
the battle near the Olympieion and the retreat of Nikias into 
winter quarters, the Syracusans had despatched envoys to 
Peloponnesus to solicit reinforcements. Here again, we are 
compelled to notice the lamentable consequences arising out 
of the inaction of Nikias. Had he commenced the siege of 
S}’Tacuse on his first arrival, it may be doubted whether any 
such envoys would have been sent to Peloponnesus at all ; at 
any rate, they would not have arrived in time to produce 
decisive effects.^ After exerting what influence they could 
upon the Italian Greeks, in their voyage, the Syracusan envoys 
reached Corinth, where they found the warmest reception 
and obtained promises of speedy succour. The Corinthians 
furnished envoys of their own to accompany them to Sparta, 
and to back their request for Lacedsemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate upon 
whom they could not reasonably have counted — Alkibiades. 
That exile had crossed over from Thurii to the Eleian port 
of Kyllenfi in Peloponnesus in a merchant-vessel,® and now 

* Thuoyd. vi. SS ; vii. 42. 

® Plutarch (Alhib. c. 2^) says that he went to reside at Argos ; but this 
seems difficult to reconale with the assertion of TbncydidSs (vi. 61) that 
hw friends at Aigos had incurred grave suspicions of treason. 

Cornelius Nepos (Aildb. c. 4) says, with greater probability of truth, 
tliat AIkibiad& went from Thurii, first to Efis, next to Thebes. 

Isnkrates (De Bigis, Orat. xvi. s. 10) says that the Athenians banished 
him out of all Greece, inscribed bis name on a colanm, and sent envoys 
to demand his person fiom the Aigeians ; so that Alkibiad^ war compelled 
to take refuge with die Lacedmmonians. This whole statement of Iso- 
krates is exceedingly loose and untrustworthy, carrying back the commence- 
ment of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred to a time anterior to the 
banishment of AlkibiadSs. But among all the vague sentences, this 
allegation that the Athenians banished him out of all Greece stands 
prominent They could only banish him from the territory of Athens and 
her allies. 'Whether he went to Argos, as I have already said, seems to 
me very doubtful: perhaps Plutarch copied the statement from this 
passage of Isokraffis. 

But unrlut all eiicunistances, we uie not to believe that Alkibiadfe turned 
against his country, or went to Sparta, upon compulsion. The first act of 
his hostili^ to Athens (the disappointiiig her of the acquisition of Messtai) 
was commuted before he left Sicily. Moreover Thncydid^ represents him 
as unwilling indeed to go to Sparta, but only unwilling because he was 
afraid of the Spartans ; m &ct waiting for a safe conduct and invitation 
ftom them, Tlmcydid^s mentions nothmv about his voir.'r to Araos (vi. 8SJ. 
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appeared at Sparta on special invitation and safe-conduct from 
the Lacedsemonians ; of whom he was at first vehemently 
afraid, in consequence of having raised against them that 
Peloponnesian combination which had given them so much 
trouble before the battle of Mantineia. He now appeared too, 
burning with hostility against his country, and eager to inflict 
upon her all the mischief in his power. Having been the chief 
evil genius to plunge her, mainly for selfish ends of his own, 
into this ill-starred venture, he was now about to do his best 
to turn it into her irreparable ruin. His fiery stimulus, and 
unmeasured exaggerations, supplied what was wanting in 
Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, and inflamed the tardy 
goodwill of the Spartan Ephors into comparative decision and 
activity.^ His harangue in the Spartan congress is given to us 
by Thucydides — ^who may possibly have heard it, as he was 
then himself in exile. Like the earlier speech which he puts 
into the mouth of Alkibiades at Athens, it is characteristic in 
a high degree ; and interesting in another point of view as the 
latest composed speech of any length which we find in his 
history, I give here the substance, without professing to 
translate the words. 

“First, I must address you, Lacedaemonians, respecting the 
prejudices current against me personally, before I can hope to 
find a fair hearing on public matters. You know it was I, who 
renewed my public connexion with Sparta, after my ancestors 
before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. More- 
over, I assiduously cultivated your favour on all points, especi- 
ally by attentions to your prisoners at Athens : but while I was 
showing all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity of 
the peace which you made with Athens to employ my enemies 
as your agents — thus strengthening their hands, and dishonour- 
ing me. It was this conduct of yours which drove me to unite 
with the Argeians and Mantineians; nor ought you to be 
angry with me for mischief which you thus drew upon your- 
selves. Probably some of you hate me too, without any good 
reason, as a forward partisan of democracy. My family were 
always opposed fo the Peisistratid despots; and as all opposi- 
tion, to a ruling One or Few, takes the name of The People, 
so from that time forward we continued to act as leaders of 
the people.® Moreover our established constitution was a 

Thucyd. vi. 88. 

® Thncyd. vi. 89 . ToTs ykp nfivyets ill voti Std(papol 4<rfity, irov rb 
ivamioifLivav Svyaffriiovri Siiiioi uvipaorttf xal iKilym ^vfLTtapipttyir 
i) •ypoarairla iifiiy rov it\{i6ovs. 
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democracy, so that I had no choice but to obey : though I did 
iny best to maintain a moderate line of political conduct in the 
midst of the reigning licence. It was not my family, but others, 
who in. former times as well as now, led the people into the 
worst courses — those same men who sent me into e.dle. I 
always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the entire city j 
thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which Athens 
had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which I found 
already esi.siing.^ For as to democracy, all we Athenians of 
common sense well knew its real character. Personally, I have 
better reason than any one else to rail against it — if one could 
.s.iy anything new about such confe.ssed folly ; but I did not 
think it safe to change the government, while you were standing 
by as enemies. 

“ So much as to myself personally : I shall now talk to you 
about the business of the meeting, and tell you something 
more than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens, 
was, first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks — next, the Italian 
Greeks — afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian 
empire and on Carthage herself. If all or most of this suc- 
ceeded, we were then to attack Peloponnesus. We intended 
to bring to this enterprise the entire power of the Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks, besides large numbers of Iberian and other 
warlike barbaric mercenaries, tq;ether with many new triremes 
built from the abundant forests of Italy, and large supplies both 
of treasure and provision. We could thus blockade Pelopon- 
nesus all round with our fleet, and at the same time assail it 
with our land-force ; and we calculated, by taking some toivns 
by storm and occupying others as permanent fortified positions, 
that we should easily conquer the whole peninsula, and then 
become undisputed masters of Greece. You thus hear the 
whole scheme of our expedition from the man who knows it 
best ; and you may depend on it that the remaining generals 
will execute all this, if they can. Nothing but your intervention 
can hinder them. If indeed the Sicilian Greeks were all 

It is to be recollected thit the Lacedaemonians liad been always opposed 
to ripaifyot, Or oespots, and had been particularly opposed to the Pehi- 
■itratid ripavuoi, whom they in fact put down. In tracing his democintical 
tendencies, therefore, to this souice, Alkibiades took the best means of 
excusing them before a Lacedatmouian audience. 

* Thucyd. vi, 89 . 84 toB ^ifcxavros wporo'nt/ts', SiiauoSvret, iv ^ 

oxhltart iMyltnn v Wxw Irvx* x«l i\fvBepaTdTV oS<ro, koI Strep iSe^arS ra, 
rovTO SuvSuurtcfeiJ'' Strel SjjjtoKparlw yt xal iyiyyiiirKanfV 0! ^povoUvrls ri, 
teal airhs oBScvlr kx 'tSx hotSofifl<rai[u- trepl dpokoyovfitVTts 

dvoias iiiSir ie RotvSv Xiyttra- jtal t4 luBurrima abrriv o4« SBSaei ijfuv 
d^(r^a\4s elm, ipiav TaKsptttv vpeaicaBiiiiivav. 
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united, they might hold out j but the Syracusans standing alone 
cannot — beaten as they already have been in a general action, 
and blocked up as they are by sea. If Syracuse falls into the 
hands of the Athenians, all Sicily and all Italy will share the 
same fate j and the danger which I have described viill be soon 
upon you. 

“ It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily — it is for 
the safety of Peloponnesus — that I now urge you to send 
across, forthwith, a (leet with an army of hoplites as rowers ; 
and what I consider still more important than an army — a 
Spartan general to take the supreme command. Moreover you 
must also carry on declared and vigorous war against Athens 
here, that the Syracusans may be encouraged to hold out, and 
that Athens may be in no condition to send additional rein- 
forcements thither. You mast further fortify and permanently 
garrison Dekeleia in Attica that is the contingency which 
the Athenians have always been most afraid of, and which 
therefore you may know to be your best policy. You will thus 
get into your own hands the live and dead stock of Attica, 
interrupt the working of the silver mines at Laureion, deprive 
the Athenians of their profits from judicial fines ® as well as of 
their landed revenue, and dispose the subject-allies to withhold 
their tribute. 

“ None of you ought to think the worse of me because I 
make this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with 
her enemies — I who once passed for a lover of my country.® 
Nor ought you to mistrast my assurances as coming from the 
reckless passion of an exile. The worst enemies of Athens are 
not those who make open war like you, but those who drive 
her best friends into hostility. I loved my country * while I 
was secure as a citizen — I love her no more, now that I am 

* The establishment and permanent occupation of a fortified post in 
Attica, had been contemplated by the Corintliians even before the begin- 
ning of the war (Thucyd. i. laa). 

* The oecupation of Dekeleia made it necessary for the larger number of 
Athenians to be almost incessantly under onus. Instead of a dty, Athens 
became a guard-post, says Thucydides (vii. 28}. There was therefore 
seldom leisure for the convocation of that numerous body of citizens who 
formed a Dikasteiy. 

■* Thucyd. vi. 92, Kal X'/pui' aiSexl SoKetv ifiay tlvat, ft rg i/tatirov 
fierit 'T&y voKsfUwri/ruv, Ai\6irohis vore Soicav fhai, vvu iyKpter&s 

* Thucyd. vi, 92. Ta re oilc h f iStlcovnat ^ ^ 

i<r(ptt?LSs iiroJareierp'. OftS' M varptSa oSffay tri liyovpiM Pvv Umi, iro\if 
Se rijy oilc oixray kyamaaSai. Kal otras 6p6&s, oix tof 

riiy icevToV aSlKas iiroXiiras lJ,il My, 4AA’ 6s 1u> iie myrhs rpihroB Sik rb 
MOujceiy vetpaBy abrljv avOKaPsiy. 
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wronged. In fact, I do not conceive mj’self to be assailing a 
countrv still mine ; I am rather trying to win back a country 
now lost to me. The real patriot is not he, who having unjustly 
lost his country, acquiesces in patience — but he whose ardour 
makes him try every means to regiiin her. 

“ Employ me without fear, Lacediumonians, in any service 
of danger or suffeiing : the more harm I did you formerly as 
an enemy, the more good I can now do you as a friend. But 
above all, do not shrink back from instant operations both in 
Sicily and in Attica, upon which so much depends. You will 
thus put down the power of Athens, present as well as future ; 
you will dwell yourselves in safety; and you will become 
the leaders of undivided Hellas, by free consent and without 
force.” '■ 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech — no less 
masterly in reference to the purpose and the audience, than 
infamous as an indication of the character of the speaker. If 
its contents became known at Athens, as they probably did, 
the enemies of Alkibiades would be supplied with a justification 
of their most violent political attacks. That imputation which 
they had taken so much pains to fasten upon him, citing in 
proof of it alike his profligate expenditure, overbearing inso- 
lence, and derision of the religious ceremonies of the state® — 
that he detested the democracy in his heart, submitted to it 
only from necessity, and was watching for the first safe oppor- 
tunity of subverting it — appears here in his own language as 
matter of avowal and boast. The sentence of condemnation 
against him would now he unanimously approved, even by 
those who at the time had deprecated it; while the people 
would be more firmly persuaded than before of the reality of 
the association between irreligious manifestations and treason- 
able designs. Doubtless the inferences so drawn from the 
speech would be unsound, because it represented, not the 
actual past sentiments of Alkibiad6s, but those to which he 
now found it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very selfish 
a politician could be said to have any preference, democracy 
was, in some respects, more convenient to him than oligarchy. 
Though offensive to his taste, it held out lai^er prospects to 
his love of show, his adventurous ambition, and his rapacity 
for foreign plunder; while under an oligarchy, the jealous 
restraints, and repulses imposed on him by a few equals, would 
be perhaps more galling to his temper than those arismg from 

^ Thncyd. vi 89-92. 

® Thucyd. id. 28. 
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the whole people.^ He takes credit in his speech for modera- 
tion as opposed to the standing licence of democracy. But 
this is a pretence absurd even to extravagance, which Athenians 
of all parties would have listened to with astonishment. Such 
licence as that of Alkibiad6s himself had never been seen at 
Athens ; and it was the adventurous instincts of the democracy 
towards foreign conquest — combined with their imperfect 
apprehension of the limits and conditions under which alone 
their empire could be permanently maintained — which he 
stimulated up to the highest point, and then made use of for 
his own power and profit. As against himself, he had reason 
for accusing his political enemies of unworthy manoeuvres; 
and even of gross political wickednoss, if they were authors or 
accomplices (as seems probable of some) in the mutilation of 
the Hermae. But most certainly, their public advice to the 
commonwealth was far less mischievous than his. And if we 
are to strike the balance of personal political merit between 
AlkibiadSs and his enemies, we must take into the comparison 
his fraud upon the simplicity of the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
recounted in the last preceding chapter but one of this history. 

If then that portion of the speech of Alkibiadfis, wherein he 
touches upon Athenian politics and his own past conduct, is 
not to be taken as histoncal evidence, just as little can we trust 
the following portion in which he professes to describe the real 
purposes of Athens in her Sicilian expedition. That any such 
vast designs as those which he announces were ever really 
contemplated even by himself and his immediate friends, is 
very improbable j that they were contemplated by the Athenian 
public, by the armament, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. 
The tardiness and timid movements of the armament (during 
the first eight months after arriving at Rhegium) recommended 
by Nikias, partially admitted even by AlkibiadSs, opposed only 
by the unavailing wisdom of Lamachus, and not strongly 
censured when known at Athens — conspire to prove that their 
minds were not at first fully made up even to the siege of Syra- 
cuse ; that they counted on alliances and money in Sicily which 
they did not find ; and that those, who sailed from Athens with 
large hopes of brilliant and easy conquest, were soon taught to 
see the reality with different eyes. If Alkibiadfis had himself 
conceived at Athens the designs which he professed to reveal 
in his speech at Sparta, there can be little doubt that he would 

^ See a remarkable passage of Thatycl. viii. 89 — t4 ImaPalvovra, bs 
ovK birh rSy ifiolav, lKairiroiiifv63 ra tpipet — and the note in explanation of 
it, in a later chapter of d)is History, vol. viii. chap. IxiL 
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have espoii-ed the scheme of Lamuchus — or rather -n-ould have 
originated it himself. We find him indeed, in his speech 
delivered at Athen.s before the determination to sail, holding 
out hopes, til at by mCvins of conquests in Sicily, Athens might 
become mistress of all Greece. But this is there put as an 
alternative and as a favourable possibility — is noticed only in 
one place, u-ithout expansion or amplification — and shows that 
the speaker did not reckon upon finding any such expectations 
prevalent among his hearers. Alkibiades could not have 
ventured to promise, in his discourse at Athens, the results 
which ho afterwards talked of at Sparta as having been actually 
contemplated — Sicily, Italy, Carthage, Iberian mercenaries, &c., 
all ending in a blockading fleet large enough to gird round 
Peloponnesus.^ Had he put forth such promises, the charge 
of juvenile folly which Nikias urged against him would probably 
have been believed by every one. His speech at Sparta, 
though it has passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian 
history, seems in truth little better than a gigantic romance, 
dressed up to alarm his audience.- 
Intendcd for this puqjose, it was eminently suitable and 
effective. The Lacedsemonians had already been partly moved 
by the rvpiesentatiuns from Corinth and Syracuse, and were 
even prepared to send envoys to the latter place with en- 
couragement to hold out against Athens. But the peace of 
Nikias, and the alliance succeeding it, still subsisted between 
Athens and Sparta. It had indeed been partially and in- 
directly violated in many ways, but both the contracting parties 
still considered it os subsisting, nor would either of them yet 
consent to break their oaths openly and avowedly. For this 
reason — as well as from the distance of Sicily, great even in 
the estimation of the more_ nautical Athenians — the Ephors 
could not yel make up their minds to despatch thither any 
positive aid. It was exactly in this point of hesitation between 
the will and the deed, that the energetic and vindictive exile 
from Athens found them. His flaming picture of the danger 
impending — brought home to their own doors, and appearing 
to proceed from the best informed of all witnesses — overcame 
their reluctance at once ; while he at the same time pointed 
out the precise steps whereby their interference would be 
rendered of most avail. The transfer of Alkibiades to Sparta 
thus reverses the superiority of force between the two contend- 
ing chiefs of Greece — “Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio 


* Thucyd. vi 13-17. 


® Flutaich, Alkib, c. 17. 
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rorum.”’- He had not yet shown his power of doing his 
country good, as we shall find him hereafter engaged, during 
the later years of the war : his first achievements were but too 
successful in doing her harm. 

The Lacedtemonians forthwith resolved to send an auxiliary 
force to Syracuse. But as this could not be done before the 
spring, they nominated Gylippus commander, directmg him 
to proceed thither without delay, and to take counsel with the 
Corinthians for operations as speedy as the case admitted.® 
We do not know that Gylippus had as yet given any positive 
evidence of that consummate skill and activity which we shall 
presently be called upon to describe. He was probably chosen 
on account of his superior acquaintance with the circumstances 
of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks; since his father Kleandridas, 
after having been banished from Sparta fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war, for taking Atheniair bribes, had been 
domiciliated as a citizen at Thurii.® Gylippus desired the 
Corinthians to send immediately two triremes for him, to 
AsinS in the Messenian Gulf, and to prepare as many others as 
their docks could furnish. 


CHAPTER LIX 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE BY 
NIKIAS — DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION 
UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE RESUMPTION OF THE 
CENERAL WAR 

The Athenian troops at Katana, probably tired of inaction, 
were put in motion in the early spring, even before the arrival 
of the reinforcements from Athens, and sailed to the deserted 
walls of Megara, not far from Syracuse, which the Syracusans 
had recently garrisoned. Having in vain attacked the Syra- 
cusan garrison, and laid waste the neighbouring fields, they 
re-embarked, landed again for similar purposes at the mouth 
of the river Terias, and then, after an insignificant skirmish, 
returned to Katana. An expedition into the interior of the 
island procured for them the alliance of the Sikel town of 
Kentoripa; and the cavalry being now arrived from Athens, 

1 Lucan, Pharsal. iv. 819. 

* Thucyd. vi, 93 j Plutorcli, Alkib. c, 23 ; Diodor. xiii. 7. 

* Thucyd. vi. 104, 
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they prepared for operations against Sjracuse. Nikias had 
received from Athens 250 horsemen fully equipped, for whom 
horses were to be procured in Sicily * — 30 horse-bowmen and 
300 talents in money. He was not long in furnishing them 
with horses from Egesta and Katana, front which cities he also 
received some further cavalry — so that he was presently able 
to muster 650 cavalry in all.® 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made 
his first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan generals on 
their side, apprised of the arrival of the reinforcement from 
Athens, and aware that besieging operations were on the point 
of being commenced, now thought it necessary to take the 
precaution of occupying and guarding the roads of access to 
the high ground of Epipol© which overhung their outer city. 

.Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner and 
outer city. The former was comprised in the island of Ortygia, 
the original settlement founded by Archias, and within which 
the modern city is at this moment included : the latter or outer- 
city, afterwards known by the name of Achradina, occupied 
the high ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, but does 
not seem to have joined the inner city, or to have been com- 
prised in the same fortification. This outer city was defended, 
on the north and east, by the sea, with rocks presenting great 
difficulties of landing — an^ by a sea-wall; so that on these 
sides it was out of the reach of attack. Its wall on the land- 
.side, beginning from the sea somewhat eastward of the entrance 
of the cleft now called Santa Bonagia or Panagia, ran in a 
direction westward of south as far as the termination of the 
high ground of Achradina, and then turned eastward along the 
stone quarries now known as those of the Capucins and 
Novanteris, where the ground is in part so steep, that probably 
little fortification was needed. This fortified high land of 
Achradina thus constituted the outer city ; while the lower 
ground, situated between it and the inner city or Ortygia, 
seems at this time not to have been included in the fortifica- 
tions of either, but was employed (and probably had been 
employed even from the first settlement in the island), partly 

* Horses were so largely bred in Sidly, that they even found their way 
into Attica and Central Greece — Sophokles, CEd. IColon. 312 — 

^ ywaZ^ 6pS) 

:S,Taxovavjf^H&v Sivnvt Alrvato? Iirl 
IIuXov 

If the Scholiast is to he trusted, the Sicilian horses were of unusually 
great size. 

* Thucyd. vi. OS-oS. 
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for religious processions, games, and other multitudinous cere- 
monies — partly for the burial of the dead, which, according to 
invariable Grecian custom, was performed without the walls of 
the city. Extensive catacombs yet remain to mark the length 
of time during which this ancient Nekropolis served its purpose. 

To the north-west of the outer city-wall in the direction of the 
port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb which after- 
wards became enlarged into the distinct walled town of TychS. 
West of the southern part of the same outer city-wall (nearly 
south-west of the outer city itself) stood another suburb — 
afterwards known and fortified as Neapolis, but deriving its 
name, in the year 415 b.c., from having within it the statue 
and consecrated ground of Apollo TemenitSs ^ (which stood a 
little way up on the ascent of the hill of Epipolse), and stretch- 
ing from thence down southward in the direction of the Great 
Harbour. Between these two suburbs lay a broad open space, 
the ground rising in gradual acclivity from Achradina to the 
westward, and diminishing in breadth as it rose higher, until 
at length it ended in a small conical mound called in modem 
times the Belvedere. This acclivity formed the eastern ascent 
of the long ridge of high ground called Epipolse. It was' a 
triangle upon an inclined plane, of which Achradina was the 
base : to the north as well as to the south, it was suddenly 
broken off by lines of limestone cliff (forming the sides of the 
triangle), about fifteen or twenty feet high, and quite pre- 
cipitous, except in some few openings made for convenient 
ascent. From the western point or apex of the triangle, the 
descent was easy and gradual (excepting two or three special 
mounds or cliffs) towards the city, the interior of which was 
visible from this outer slope.® 

^ At the neighbouring city of Gcla, also, a little without the wall% there 
stood a large brazen statue of Apollo — of so much sanctity, beauty, or noto- 
riety, that the Carthaginians in their invasion of the island (seven years 
after the siege of Syracuse by hlikias} carried it away with them and bans- 
ported it to Tyie (Diodor. xili. lo8). 

® la reference to all these topographical details, the reader is requested 
to consult the two Plans of Syraaise annexed to the end of this volume, 
together with the explanatory Appendix. The very perspicuous description 
of Epipolm, also, ppven by Mr. Stanley (as embodied in Dr. Arnold’s 
Append to the thmd volume of his Thucydides), is especially' commended 
to his attention. 

In the Appendix to this volume, I have been unavoidably compelled to 
repeat a portion of the matter contained in my general narrative r for which 
repetition I hope to he pardoped. 

In Plan I., the letters A, B, C, D represent the wall of the Outer City os 
it seems to have stood when Nildas first arrived in Sicily. The letters, 

F lepiesent the wall of the Inner at the same moment. 
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According to the wnrfhre of that time, Nilcias could only 
take Syracuse by building a wall of circumvallation so as to 
cut off its supiilies by land, and at the same time blockading it 
by sea. Now looking at the Inner and Outer city as above 
described, ixl the moment when he first reached Sicity, we see 
that (after defeating the Syracusans and driving them within 
their walls, which would be of course the first part of the 
process) he might have carried his blockading wall in a 
direction nearly southerly from the innermost point of the cleft 
of Santa Bonagia, between the city-wall and the Temenites so 
as to reach the Great Harbour at a spot not far westward of 
the junction of Ortygia with the mainland. Or he might have 
landed in the Great Harbour, and executed the same wall, 
beginning from the opposite end. Or he might have preferred 
to construct two blockading walls, one for each city separately : 
a short wall would have sufficed in front of the isthmus joining 
Ortygia, while a separate wall might have been carried to shut 
up the outer city, across the unfortified space constituting the 
Nekropolis, so as to end not in the Great Harbour, but in the 
coast of the Nekropolis opposite to Ortygia. Such were the 
possibilities of the case at the time when Nikias first reached 
Rhegium. But during the many months of inaction which he 
had allowed, the Syracusans had barred out both these pos- 
sibilities, and had greatly augmented the difficulties of his 
intended enterprise. They had constructed a new wall, cover- 
ing both their inner and their outer city — stretching across the 
whole front which faced the slope of Epipol®, from the Great 
Harbour to the opposite sea near Santa Bonagia — and ex- 
panding westward so as to include within it the statue and 
consecrated ground of Apollo Temenitgs, with the cliff near 
adjoining to it known by the name of the Temenite Cliff. This 
was done for the express purpose of lengthening the line 
indispensable for the besiegers to make their wall a good 
blockade.^ After it was finished, Nikias could not begin his 
blockade from the side of the Great Harbour, since he would 
have been obstructed by the precipitous southern cliff of 
Epipolffi. He was under the nece-ssity of beginning his wall 
from a portion of the higher ground of Epipol®, and of carrying 

^ Tbucyd. vi. 75 . ’ErelxiCar 51 «<il of Sapmciirm li> roi^rij) 

7rp6tTtry rhy Te/ieWnjv iroaitrd/ierot, toIxoi iropo vav rh 

arphs Tas 'EirctroKas Spay, Siray /tii St’ Sxdtriroyos euavaret- 
XUrroi Strtv, fjy ipa fftpiM-avrat, &C. 

In Pto I., the letters G, H, I represent this additional or advanced 
frirtifir“rinp 
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it both along a greater space and higher up on tlie slope, until 
he touched the Great Harbour at a point farther removed from 
Ortygia. 

Syracuse having thus become assailable only from the side 
of Epipolm, the necessity so created for carrying on operations 
much higher up on the slope gave to the summit of that 
eminence a greater importance than it had before possessed. 
Nikias, doubtless furnished with good local information by 
the exiles, seems to have made this discovery earlier than the 
Syracusan generals, who (having been occupied in augmenting 
their defences on another point where they were yet more 
vulnerable) did not make it until immediately before the open- 
ing of the spring campaign. It was at that critical moment 
that they proclaimed a full muster, for break of day, in the low 
mead on the left bank of the Anapus. After an inspection of 
arms, and probably final distribution of forces for the approach- 
ing struggle, a chosen regiment of 600 hoplites was placed 
under the orders of an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order 
to act as garrison of Epipola^ as well as to be in constant 
readiness wherever they might be wanted.^ These men were 
intended to occupy the strong ground on the summit of the 
bill, and thus obstruct all the various approaches to it, seem- 
ingly not many in number, and all narrow. 

But before they had yet left their muster, to march to the 
summit, intelligence reached them that the Athenians were 
already in possession of it Nikias and Lamachus, putting 
their troops on board at Katana, had sailed during the preced- 
ing night to a landing-place not far from a place called Leon 
or the Lion, which was only six or seven furlongs from Epipolaj, 
and seems to have lain between Megara and the peninsula of 
Thapsus. They here landed their hoplites, and placed their 
fleet in safety under cover of a palisade across the narrow 
isthmus of Thapsus, before day and before the Syracusans had 
any intimation of their arrival. Their hoplites immediately 
moved forward with rapid step to ascend Epipolse, rriounting 
seemingly from the north-east, by the side towards Megara and 
farthest removed from Syracuse j so that they first reached the 
summit called EurySlus, near the apex of the triangle above 
described. From hence they commanded th6 slope of Epipolae 
beneath them and the town of Syracuse to the easbmrd. They 
were presently attacked by the Syracusans, who broke up 
their muster in the mead as soon as they heard the news. 
But as the road by which they had to march, approaching 
* Thucyd, vi. gS; 
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Eurj'alus from the south-west, was circuitous, and hardly less 
than three English miles in length — they had the mortification 
of seeing that the Athenians were already masters of the posi- 
tion j and when they hastened up to retake it, the rapid jjace 
had so disordered their ranks, tliat the Athenians attacked 
them at great advantage, besides having the higher ground. 
The Syi-acusans were driven back to their city with loss, Diom- 
ilus with half his regiment being slain ; while the Athenians 
remained masters of the high ground of Eurydlus, as well as of 
the upper portion of the slope of Epipolm.^ 

This w’as a most important advantage — indeed seemingly 
essential to the successful prosecution of the siege. It was 
gained by a plan both well laid and well executed, grounded 
upon the omission of the Syracusans to occupy a post of which 
they did not at first perceive the importance — and which in 
fact only acquired its pre-eminent importance from the new 
enlargement made by the Syracusans in their fortifications. To 
that extent, therefore, it depended upon a favourable accident 
which could not have been reasonably expected to occur. 
The capture of Syracuse wa.s certain, upon the supposition that 
the attack and siege of the city had been commenced on the 
first arrival of the Athenians in the island, without giving time 
for any improvement in its defensibility. But the moment 
such delay was allowed, success ceased to be certain, depend- 
ing more or less upon this favourable turn of accident. The 
Syracusans actually did a great deal to create additional diffi- 
culty to the besiegers, and might have done more, especially in 
regard to the occupation of the high ground above Epipolas. 
Had they taken this precaution, the effective prosecution of 
the siege would have been rendered extremely difficult — if not 
completely frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched their 
army down the slope of Epipolse near to the Syracusan walls, 
and offered battle, which the enemy did not accept. They 
then withdrew the Athenian troops ; after which their first 
operation was to construct a fort on the high ground called 
Labdalum, near the western end of the upper northern cliffs 
bordering Epipoloe, on the brink of the cliff, and looking 
northward towards Megara. This was intended as a place of 
security wherein both treasures and stores might be deposited, 
so as to leave the army unencumbered in its motions. The 
Athenian cavalry being now completed by the new arrivals 
from Egesta, Nikias descended from Labdalum to a new 
Thucyd. iii. gp. 
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position called Syke, lower down on Epipola?, seemingly about 
midway between the northern and southern cliffs. He here 
constructed, with as much rapidity as po.ssible, a walled 
enclosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre from whence 
the projected wall of circumvallation was to start northward 
towards the sea at Trogilus, southward towards the Great 
Harbour. This Circle appears to have covered a considerable 
space, and was further protected by an outwork, the front of 
which measured one thousand feefci Astounded at the rapidity 
with which the Athenians executed this construction," the 
Syracusans marched their forces out, and prepared to give 
battle in order to interrupt it But when the Athenians, relin- 
quishing the work, drew up on their side in battle order — the 
S)n‘acusan generals rvere so struck with their manifest superiority 
in soldierlike array, as compared with the disorderly trim of 
their own ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers hack into the 
city without venturing to engage; merely leaving a body of 
horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, and constrain 
them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired Athenian 
cavalry, however, were here brought for the first time into 
effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of their own 
hoplites, they charged the Syracusan horse, drove them off 
with some loss, and erected their trophy. This is the only 
occasion on which we read of the Athenian cavalry being 
brought into conflict ; though Nikias had made the absence of 
cavahy the great reason for his prolonged inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his 
blockading operations; first completing the Circle,® then 
beginning his wall of' circumvallation in a northerly direction 
from the Circle towards Trogilus : for which purpose a portion 

' Thucyd. vi. 98. vjjy Svkv*' <>l ‘ABriyaiot, Tmnep KaBe( 6 /uitot 

iretxurao riv xiitKov SA r^;ifovT. 

The probable position of this Athenian KiicKos or Circle will be found 
on both the Flans in the Appendix, marked by the letter K. 

® The Athenians seem to have surpassed all other Greeks in the diligence 
and skill with which thOT executed fertifications : see some examples, 
ThuCTd. V. 75-82 ; Xenopn. Hellen. iv. 18. 

]Jr. Arnold in his note on Thucyd. vi. 98, says that the Circle is spoken 
of, in one passage of Thncydid^, as if it had never ieen eompleted. I con- 
strue this one passage differently from him (vii. 2, 4) — fiaa*) t »3 leiKJutv 
erphs rhv TpriyiAoy hrl irepav Bihaoiriai ; where 1 think rov 

ftvaXov is etjuivaJent to hJaafOi rov adir^ou — as plainly appears from the 
accompa^ng mention of Trogilus and the northern sea. 1 am persuaded 
that the Circle was finished — and Dr. Arnold himselfindicates two passages 
in which it is distinctly spoken of as having been completed. See Appendix 

to (fiis volnm^- 
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left on guard presently began to relax in their vigilance : instead 
oi" occupying the wall, tents were erected behind it to shelter 
them from the midday sun ; while some even permitted them- 
selves to take repose during that hour within the city walls. 
Such negligence did not escape the Athenian generals, who 
silently prepared an assault for midday. Three hundred 
chosen hoplites, with some light troops clothed in panoplies for 
the occasion, were instructed to sally out suddenly and run 
across straight to attack the stockade and counter-wall ; while 
the main Athenian force marched in two divisions under Nikias 
and Lamaclms ; half towards the city walls to prevent any suc- 
cour from coming out of the gates — half towards the Temenite 
postern-gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall com- 
menced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred w’as crowned rvith full success. They captured both the 
stockade and the counter-wall, feebly defended by its guards; 
who, taken by surprise, abandoned their post and fled along 
behind their wall to enter the city by the Temenite postem- 
gato. Before all of them could get in, however, both the 
pursuing three hundred and the Athenian division which 
marched straight to that point, had partially come up with 
them : so that some of these assailants even forced their way 
along with them through the gate into the interior of the 
Temenite city-wall. Here however the Syracusan strength 
within was too much for them : these foremost Athenians and 
Argeians were thrust out again with loss. But the general move- 
ment of the Athenians had been completely triumphant. They 
pulled dow'n the counter-wall, plucked up the palisade, and 
carried the materials awayfor the use of their own circumvallation. 

As the recent Syracusan counter-work had been carried to 
the brink of the southern cliff, which rendered it unassailable 
in flank — Nikias was warned of the necessity of becoming 
master of this cliff, so as to deprive them of the same resource 
in future. Accordingly, without staying to finish his blockad- 
ing wall regularly and continuously from the Cfrcle southward, 
across the slope of Epipolte — he left the Circle under guard and 
marched across at once to take possession of the southern cliff, 
at the point where the blockading wall was intended to reach 
it. This point of the southern cliff he immediately fortified as 
a defensive position, whereby he accomplished two objects. 
First, he prevented the Syracusans from again employing the 
cliff as a flank defence for a second counter-wall.^ Next, he 

' Thncyd. vi. JOI, Tp 8* i(rTfpat^ Airb toB IreixtCoi/ til 

'ASqi'aiot rit/ xfiiiiAv rhy Strip raS i\aus, tj t&v ’EttaroKay rairp irpis riy 
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acquired the means of providing a safe and easy road of communi- 
cation between the high ground of Epipolae and the lorv marshy 
ground beneath, which dmded Epipolte from the Great Har- 
bour, and across which the Athenian wall of circumvallation 
must necessarily be presently carried. As his troops would 
have to carry on simultaneous operations, partly on the high 
ground above, partly on the low ground beneath, he could 
not allow them to be separated from each other by a pre- 
cipitous cliff which would prevent ready mutual assistance. 
The intermediate space between the Circle and the fortified 
point of the cliff, was for the time left with an unfinished 
wall, with the intention of coming back to it (as was in fact 
afterwards done, and this portion of wall was in the end 
completed). The Circle, though isolated, was strong enough 
for the time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequately 
garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred from 
carrying a second counter-wall on the same side of Epipoloe, 
since the enemy were masters of the terminating cliff on the 
southern side of the slope. They now turned their operations 
to the lower ground or marsh between the southern cliff of 
Epipolse and the Great Harbour; being as yet free on that 
side, since the Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across 
that marsh — and seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to 

fiiyar \tiifya ip§, Kol fvep airoTs Ppaxiraroy iylynro Karaffairt Silt rov 
i/taKou Kol Tov ikovs is rkv Kiftiya rh Vfpirelxxfpn. 

I give in the text what I believe to be the meaning of this sentence, 
though the words &irh tou kAkKov are not clear, and have been differ- 
ently construed. Gollcr in his first edition has construed them as if it 
stood apli,p,yvoi lar}i rod KiK\av: as if the fortification now begun 
on the cliff was continuous and in actual junction with the Circle. 
In his second edition he seems to relinquish this opinion, and to trans- 
late them in a manner similar to Dr. Arnold, who considers them as 
equivalent to rov k6k\ov Spp^ptvoi, but not at all implying that the 
fresh work performed was continuous with the Circle — ^whtch he believes 
not to have been the fact If thus construed, the words would imply 
“startmg from the Circle as a base of operations.” Agreeing with Dr. 
Arnold in his conception of the event signihed, I incline, in construing the 
words, to proceed upon the analogy of two or three passages in Thucj’d. 
i, 7 ; i. 46 ; i. 99 ; vi. 64 — k\ Se wokoial irdAtis StA rqv A^iirreCav iirBroA,{F 
&yri<rxoC<ray isri 0 a\ 4 tr(riis p.S\hoy tfitttrBsicray .... "Eim Si 
Mprhv, Kal sri\ts inrip avrov Kttrai irb Bahiiraiis b 'EAsicfriSt 
BeffvpayriSos, ’%^ipi]. In these passages air 6 is used in the same sense 
as we find dvoSey, iv. 125, signifying “apart from, at some distance from 
but not implying any accompanying idea of motion, or proceeding from, 
either literal or metaphorical. 

“ The Athenians b^an to fortify, at some distance from their Circle, the 
cliff above the marsh,” &c. 
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snrve as a flank Ijarrier — they resolved to carry a palisade M'ork 
with a ditch, so as to intersect the line which the Athenians 
must next pursue in completing the southernmost portion of 
their circumvallation. They so pressed the prosecution of 
this new cross palisade, beginning from the lower portion of 
their own city-walls, and stretching in a south-westerly direction 
across the low ground as far as die river Anapus, that by the 
time the new Athenian fortification of the cliff was completed, 
the new Syracusan obstacle was completed also,^ and a stockade 
with a ditch seemed to shut out the besiegers from reaching 
the Great Harbour. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with ability 
and bravery. Descending unexpectedly, one morning before 
daybreak, from his fort on the cliff at Epipol® into the low 
ground beneath — and providing his troops with planks and 
broad gates to bridge over the marsh where it was scarcely 
passable — he contrived to reach and surprise the palisade with 
the first dawn of morning. Orders were at the same time given 
for the Athenian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the 
Great Harbour, so as to divert the attention of the enemy, and 
get on the rear of the now palisade work. But before the fleet 
could arrive, the palisade and ditch bad been carried, and its 
defenders driven off. A large Syracusan force came out from 
the city to sustain them, and retake it ; bringing on a general 
action in the low ground between the Cliff of Epipolse, the 
Harbour, and the river Anapus. The superior discipline of 
the Athenians proved successful : the Syracusans were defeated 
.and driven back on all sides, so that their right wing fled into 
the city, and their left (including the larger portion of their 
best force, the horsemen), along the banks of the river Anapus, 
to reach the bridge. Flushed with victory, the Athenians 
hoped to cut them off from this retreat, and a chosen body of 
300 hoplites ran fast in hopes of getting to the bridge first. In 
this hasty movement they fell into such disorder, that the 
Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, put them to flight, and 
threw them back upon the Athenian right wing, to which the 
fugitives communicated their owm panic and disorder. The 
fate of the battle appeared to be turning against the Athenians, 
when Lamachus, who was on the left wing, hastened to their 
aid with the Argeian hoplites and as many bow’men as he could 
collect. His ardour carried him incautiously forward, so that 
he crossed a ditch, with very few followers, before the remaining 

^_The course and extent (as I conceive it) of this second counter-work, 
palisade, and ditch, will be found marked on Plan I., by the letters F, Q. 
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troops could follow him. He was here attaclccd and slain, * 
in single combat with a horseman named Kallikratjs : but the 
Syracusans were driven back when his soldiers came up, and 
h.ad only just time to snatch and carr}' off his dead body, with 
which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind the Anapus. 
The rapid movement of this gallant otiicer was thus crowned 
with complete success, restoring the victory to his own right 
wing ; a victory dearly purchased by the forfeit of his own lite.“ 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight of the 
Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal of Lamaclius from 
the left to reinforce it, imparted fresh courage to the Syracusan 
right, which had fled into the town. They again came forth to 
renew the contest ; while their generals attempted a diversion 
by sending out a detachment from the north-western gates of 
the city to attack the Athenian Circle on the mid-slope of 
Epipolse. As this Circle lay completely apart and at consider- 
able distance from the battle, they hoped to find the garrison 
unprepared for attack, and thus to carry it by surprise. Their 
manceuvre, bold and well-timed, was on the point of succeeding. 
They carried with little difiiculty the covering outwork in front, 
and the Circle itself, probably stript of part of its garrison to 
reinforce the combatants in the lower ground, was only saved 
by the presence of mind and resource of Nikias, who was lying 
ill within it. He directed the attendants to set fire to a quantity 
of wood which lay, together with the battering engines of the 
army in front of the Circle-wall, so that the flames prevented 
all further advance on the part of the assailants, and forced 
them to retreat. The flames also served as a signal to the 
Athenians engaged in the battle beneath, who immediately 
sent reinforcements to the relief of their general ; while at the 
same time tlie Athenian fleet, just amved from Thapsus, was 
seen sailing into the Great Harbour. This last event, threaten- 
ing the Syracusans on a new side, drew off their whole atten- 
tion to the defence of their city. Their combatants from the 
field, and their detachment from the Circle, were each brought 
back within the walls.® 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, carrying 
with it the death or capture of Nikias, and combined widi the 
death of Lamachus in the field on that same day — it would 
have greatly brightened the prospects of the Syracusans, and 

r Thucyd. vi. loa ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. iS. Diodorus errone- 
ously places tlie battle, in which Lamachus was slun, afier the arrival of 
Gylippus (xiii. S}. 

'a Thucyd, vi. 102. 


• Thucyd. vi. 102. 
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might even have arrested the further progress of the siege, from 
the want of an authorised commander. But in spite of such 
imminent hazard, the actual result of the day left the Athenians 
completely victorious, and the Syracusans more discouraged 
than ever. What materially contributed to their discourage- 
ment, was, the recent entrance of the Athenian fleet into the 
Great Harbour, wherein it was henceforward permanently 
established, in co-operation with the army, in a station near the 
left bank of the Anapus. 

Both army and fleet now beg-m to occupy themselves 
seriously with the construction of the southernmost part of the 
wall of circumvallation ; beginning immediately below the 
Athenian fortified point of descent from the southern clifF of 
Epipolte and stretching across the lower marshy ground to the 
Great Harbour. The distance between these two extreme 
points was about eight stadia or nearly an English mile : the 
wall was double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable 
intervals — inclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubtless 
roofed over in part, since it served afterwards, with the help of 
the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shelter and defence of the 
whole Athenian army.^ The Syracusans could not interrupt 
this process, nor could they undertake a new counter-wall up 
the mid-slope of Epipolse, without coming out to fight a general 
battle, which they did not feel competent to do. Of course the 
Circle had now been put into condition to defy a second 
surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
hindering the blockading wall towards the Harbour.— It was 
now, for the first time, that they began to taste the real 
resttaints and privations of a siege.® Down to this moment, 
their commimication with the Anapus and the country beyond, 
as well as with all sides of the Great Harbour, had been open 
and unimpeded; whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet and the change of position of the Athenian army, had cut 
them o£f from both,® so that little or no fresh supplies of 

* The southern part of the Athenian line of circumvallation is marked 
both on Plans I. and II. by the letters K, L, M. In the first Flan, it 
appears as intended and unfinished ; in the second Plan it appears as 
completed. 

® Thucyd. vi. 103. oTa S« tlxis iyBpiitruv airapoiwav Kol fiaMuiv ^ vplv 
ToXtepxou/isVa))', See. 

® Diodorus however is wrong in staP'ng (xiii. 7) that the Athenians 
occupied the temple of Zeus Olympius and the Polichnl or hamlet sturound- 
ing It, on the right bank of the Anapus. These posts remained always 
occupied hjr the Sj-racusans, throughout the whole war (Thucyd. vii. 4, 
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provision could reach them except at the hazard of capture 
from the hostile ships. On the side of Thapsus, where the 
northern cliff of Epipolae affords only two or three practicable 
passages of ascent, they had before been blocked up by the 
Athenian army and fleet ; and a portion of the fleet seems still 
to have been left at Thapsus. Nothing now remained open, 
except a portion, especially the northern portion, of the slope 
of Epipolse. Of this outlet the besieged, especially their 
numerous cavalry, doubtless availed themselves, for the purpose 
of excursions and of bringing in supplies. But it was both 
longer and more circuitous for such purposes than the plain 
near the Great Harbour and the Hel6rine road : moreover, it 
had to pass by the high and narrow pass of Euryilus, and 
might thus be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever 
Nikias thought fit to occupy and fortify that position. Un- 
fortunately for himself and his army, he omitted this easy, but 
capital precaution, even at the moment when he must have 
known Gylippus to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order 
followed % Nikias and Lamachus can be satisfactorily explained. 
Having established their fo^fied post on the centre of the 
slope of Epipote, they were in condition to combat opposition 
and attack any counter-wall on whichever side the enemy might 
erect it. Commencing in the first place the execution of the 
northern portion of the blockadmg line, they soon desist from 
this, and turn their attention to the southern portion, because 
it was here that the Syracusans constructed their first two 
counter-works. In attaddng the second counter-work of the 
Syracusans, across the marsh to the Anapus, they chose a 
suitable moment for bringing the main fleet round from 
Thapsus into the Great Harbour, with a view to its co-operation. 
After clearing the lower ground, they probably deemed it advis- 
able, in order to establish a safe and easy communication with 
their fleet, that the double wall across the marsh, from Epipolse 
to the Harbour, should stand next for execution; for which 
there was this further reason — ^that they thereby blocked up 
the most convenient exit and channel of supply for Syracuse. 
There are thus plausible reasons assignable why the northern 
portion of the line of blockade, from the Athenian camp on 
Epipolse to the sea at Trogilus, was left to the last, and was 
found open — at least the greater part of it— by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of Aeir situation, 
the prospects of the Athenians were better than ever ; pro-; 
mising certain and not veiy distant triumph. The reports 
vni.. viT. T. 
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circulating through the neighbouring cities all represented 
them as in the full tide of success, so that many Sikel tribes, 
hitherto wavering, came in to tender their alliance, while three 
armed pentekonters also arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. 
Moreover abundant supplies were furnished from the Italian 
Greeks generally. Nikias, now sols commander since the 
death of Lamachus, had even the glory of receiving and dis- 
cussing proposals from Syracuse for capitulation — a necessity 
which was openly and abundantly canvassed within the city 
itself. The id-success of Hermokrates and his colleagues had 
caused them to be recently displaced from their function.s as 
generals, — to which Herakleides, Euld^s, and Tellias were 
appointed. But this change did not inspire the Syracusans 
with confidence to hazard a fresh battle, while the temper of 
the city, during such period of forced inaction, was melancholy 
in the extreme. Though several propositions for surrender, 
perhaps unofficial, yet seemingly sincere, were made to Nikias, 
nothing definitive could be agreed upon as to the terms.^ Had 
the Syracusan government been oligarchical, the present 
distress would have exhibited a large body of malcontents upon 
whom he could have worked with advantage ; but the demo- 
cratical character of the government maintained union at home 
in this trying emergency.'^ 

We must take particular note of these propositions in order 
to understand the conduct of Nikias during the present critical 
interval. He had been from the beginning in secret corre- 
spondence with a party in Syracuse;** who, though neither 
numerous nor powerful in themselves, were now doubtless both 
more active and more influential than ever they had been 
before. From them he received constant and not unreasonable 
assurances that the city was on the point of surrendering and 
could not possibly hold out. And as the tone of opinion 
without, as well as within, conspired to raise such an impression 
in his mind, so he sufiered himself to be betrayed into a fatal 
languor and security as to the further prosecution of the be- 
sieging operations. The injurious consequences of the death 
of Lamachus now became evident. From the time of the 
departure from Katana down to the battle in which that gallant 
officer perished (a period seemingly of about three months, 
from about March to June 414 b.c.), the operations of the 
siege had been conducted with great vigour as well as unre- 

** Thutyd. vi. 103. n-oXXll xpiis- t« iKetvav mi nAdu Kara ri/ii 

rdAiv. 

** Thocyd. vii. 55. 


* Thucyd. vii. 49-S6. 
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mitting perseverance ; while the building-work, especially, had 
been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans with amaze- 
ment. But so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, this 
vigorous march disappears and is e.-cchanged for slackness and 
apathy. The wall across the low ground near the harbour 
might have been expected to proceed more rapidly, becau.se 
the Athenian position generally was much stronger — the chance 
of opposition from the Syracusans was much lessened — and 
the fleet had been brought into the Great Harbour to co- 
operate. Yet in fact it seems to have proceeded more slowly ! 
Nikias builds it at first as a double wall, though it would have 
been practicable to complete the whole line of blockade with 
a single wall before the arrival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if 
necessary, to have doubled it either wholly or partially j instead 
of employing so much time in completing this one portion, 
that Gylippus arrived before it was finished, scarcely less than 
two months after the death of Lamachus. Both the besiegers 
and their commander now seem to consider success as certain, 
without axiy chance of effective interruption from within — still 
less from without ; so that they may take their time over the 
w'ork, without caringwhether the ultimate consummation comes 
a month sooner or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian troops, 
Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and accelerated 
the operations, had he himself been convinced of the necessity 
of doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him always overrating 
the gloomy contingencies of the future, and disposed to calcu- 
late as if the worst was to happen which possibly could happen. 
But a great part, of what passes for caution in his character, 
was in fact backwardness and inertia of temperament, aggra- 
vated by the melancholy addition of a painful internal complaint. 
If he wasted in indolence the first six months after his arrival 
in Sicily, and turned to inadequate account the present two 
months of triumphant position before S}nacuse — both these 
mistakes arose from the same cause ; from reluctance to act 
except under the pressure and stimulus of some obvious neces- 
sity. Accordingly he was always behindhand with events ; but 
when necessity became terrible, so as to subdue the energies 
of other men — ^then did he come forward and display un- 
wonted vigour, as we shall see in the following chapter. But 
now, relieved from all urgency of apparent danger, and misled 
by the delusive hopes held out through his correspondence in 
the town, combined with the atmosphere of success which 
RT->ii1"rHted hi': own ,'’rTn".inRnt — fancied the sniT'^nder 
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of Syracuse inevitable, and became, for one brief moment 
preceding his calamitous end, not merely sanguine, but even 
careless and presumptuous in the extreme. Nothing short 
of this presumption could have let in his destroying enemy 
Gylippus.i 

That officer — named by the Lacedmmonians commander in 
Sicily, at the winter meeting which Alkibiades had addressed 
at Sparta — had employed himself in getting together forces 
for the purpose of the e.xpedition. But the Lacedaemonians, 
though so far stimulated by the representations of the Athenian 
exile as to promise aid, were not forward to perform the promise. 
Even the Corinthians, decidedly the most hearty of all in be- 
half of Syracuse, were yet so tardy, that in the month of June, 
Gylippus was still at Leukas, with his armament not quite 
ready to sail. To embark in a squadron for SicUy against the 
numerous and excellent Athenian fleet, now acting there, was 
a service not tempting to any one, and demanding both per- 
sonal daring and devotion. Moreover every vessel from Sicily, 
between March and June 414 b c., brought intelligence of 
progressive success on the part of Nikias and Lamachus — thus 
rendering the prospects of Corinthian auxiliaries still more 
discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of that 
defeat of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, and of 
its important consequences in forwarding the operations of the 
besiegers. Great as those consequences were, they were still 
further exaggerated by report. It was confidently affirmed, by 
messenger after messenger, that the wall of circumvallation had 
been completed, and that Syracuse was now invested on all 
sides.® Both Gylippus and the Corinthians were so far misled 
as to believe this to be the fact, and despaired, in consequence, 
of being able to render any effective aid against the Athenians 
in Sicily. But as there still remained hopes of being able to 
preserve the Greek cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it im- 
portant to pass over thither at once with his own little squadron 
of four sail— two Lacedtemonians and two Corinthians — and 
die Corinthian captain Pythen ; leaving the Corinthian main 
squadron to follow as soon as it was ready. Intending then to 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. iS. 

* Thucyd. vi. IQ4. i>s avroTsjJ iyytMat IfoCfov Smtra] /tal grSvat lirl rh 
ttirb iijitvir/ieyai, &s vapreXSi iarnTfruxurnirot .at Supdaoutral tliri, <n)s 
fiir ’Smtdas oiKeri iKvlta oidffilay « 7 x«>' i rtAwnroj, riiv dh ’IraiJasi 
BovXifjuwtfx vtpiriurlffai, &c. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

It will be seen from Thucydides, that Gylippus heard this news while he 
was yet at Leukas, 
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act only in Italy, Gylippus did not fear falling in with the 
Athenian fleet. He first sailed to Tarentum, friendly and 
■warm in his cause. From hence he undertook a visit to 
Thurii, 'B’here his father Kleandridas, exiled from Sparta, had 
formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit by this 
opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians, and finding 
nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, until he 
came opposite to the Terinaean Gulf, near the south-eastern 
cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind off the land over- 
took him, exposed his vessels to the greatest dangers, and 
drove him out to sea, until at length, standing in a northerly 
direction, he was fortunate enough to find shelter again at 
Tarentum.^ But such was the &mage which his ships had 
sustained, that he was forced to remain here wlflle they were 
hauled ashore and refitted.® 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 
further progress. For the Thurians had sent intimation of his 
\isit, as well as of the number of his vessels, to Nikias at 
Syracuse; treating with contempt the idea of four triremes 
coming to attack the powerful Athenian fleet., In the present 

^ Thucyd. vi. 104. ’'Apas (fiAnnras) vapirtXti rijy ’ItbAIbv koI ama<r$e\s 
fir’ ttr 4 n»v iceerk riv Teptydioif k 6 Kvov, i/aryej rairp /teyas, «cora "Bopiav 
iaTi\Ki»s imofimeu t$ rh v4\aytf, kq) irdXiv if rk /uiXiirra 

tipmiTi vpoaiaayfi. 

Thoagh all the cocunentatois here constnie the words xarh 'Bopiay firniKds 
as if they agreed with Ss or innos, I cannot but think that these words 
really agree ■with riXiiiiroj. Gylippus is overtaken by this violent oft'-shore 
wind while he is sailing soutlnrard along the eastern shore of what is now 
called Calabria Ultra : "setting his ship towards the north or standing Ut tht 
north (to use the English nautical phrase), he is carried out to sea, liom 
whence after great difficulties he agffin gets into Tarentum." If Gylippus 
was carried out to sea when in this position, and trying to get to Tarentum, 
he would naturally lay his course northward. What is meant by the words 
mxA 'Bopecar imiKtis, as applied to the wind, 1 confe-ss I do not under- 
stand ; nor do the critics throw much light upon it. Whenever a point of 
the compass is mentioned in conjunction with any wind, it always seems to 
mean the point from mhenee the ■wind blows. Now, that /c»r 4 Bapitai 
ianiKis means “ a wind which blows steadily from the north,” as the com- 
mentators affirm — I cannot believe without better authori^ than they 
poduce. Moreover Gylippus could never have laid his course for Tarentum 
if there bad been a strong wind in this direction ; while such a wind would 
have ftiiwarded him to Lokri, the very place whithec he wanted to go. 
The mention of the Ten'thean Gulf is certainly embarrassing. If the words 
are right (which perhaps may be doubted), the explanation of £>r, Arnold 
in his note seems the best which can be offered. Perham indeed — ^for 
thoi^h improbable, this is not wholly impossible — ^Thncydidfe may himself 
have committed a geographical inadvertence, in suppoang the^ Terintean 
Gulf to be on the east side of Calabria. See Appendix to this volume. 

, “ Thucyd. vi. 104, 
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sanguine phase of his character, Nikias sympathised with the 
flattering tenor of the message ainl uveiiooked the gravity of 
the fact annotmeed. He despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, 
nor would he even take the precaution of sending four ships 
from his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new-comer. 
Accordingly Gylippus, after having refitted his ships at Taren- 
tum, advanced southward along tlie coast without opposition 
to the Kpizophyrian Lokri. Here he first learnt, to his great 
satisfaction, that Syracuse was not yet so completely blockaded, 
hut that an army might still reach and relieve it from the 
interior, entering it by the Eiirj-jlus and the heights of Epipol®. 
Having deliberated whether he should take the chance of 
running his ships into the harbour of Syracuse, despite the 
v.-atch of the Athenian fleet — or whether he should sail through 
the strait of Messina to llimera at the north of Sicily, and 
from thence levy an army to cross the island and relieve 
Syracuse by land — he resolved on the latter course, and passed 
forthwith through the strait, which he found altogether un- 
guarded. After touching both at Rhegium and at Messfine, he 
arrived safely at Himera. Even at Rhegium, there was no 
Athenian naval force ; though Nikias had indeed sent thither 
four Athenian triremes, after he had been apprised that Gylippus 
had reached I.okri — rather from excess of precaution, than 
because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian squadron 
reached Rhegium too late: Gylii»pus had already passed the 
strain and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, landed 
him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear unaccountable, 
were it not that we shall have worse yet to recount. To 
appreciate his misjudgement fully — ^and to be sensible tliat we 
are not making him responsible for results which could not 
have been foreseen — we have only to turn back to what had 
been said six months before by the exile Alkibiades at Sparta : — ■ 
“ Send forthwith an army to Sicily (he e.xhorted the Laced®- 
monians) — but send at the same time, what will be yet more 
valuable than an army — a Spartan to take the supreme com- 
mand.” It was in fulfilment of such recommendation, the 
wisdom of which will abundantly appear, that Gylippus had 
been appointed. And had he even reached Syracuse alone 
in a fishing-boat, the effect of his presence, carrying the great 
name of Sparta with full assurance of Spartan intervention to 
come, not to mention his great personal ability — would have 
sufiiced to give new life to the liesieged. Yet Nikias — Wing, 
through a lucky accident, timely notice of his approach, when 
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a squadron of four ships would have prevented his reaching 
the island — disdains even this most easy precaution, and 
neglects him as a freebooter of no significance. Such 
neglect too is the more surprising, since the well-known philo- 
Laconian tendencies of Niki.as would have led us to expect, 
that he would overvalue, rather than undervalue, the imposing 
ascendency of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera as commander named by 
Sparta and announcing himself as forerunner of Peloponnesian 
reinforcements, met with a hearty welcome. The Himeraeans 
agreed to aid him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish 
panoplies for the seamen in his vessels. On sending to 
Selinus, Gela, and some of the Sikel tribes in the interior, he 
received equally favourable assurances j so that he was enabled 
in no very long time to get together a respectable force. The 
interest of Athens among the Sikels had been recently weakened 
by the death of one of her most active partisans, the Sikel 
prince Archonid^s — a circumstance which both enabled 
Gylippus to obtain more of their aid, and fapilitated his march 
across the island. Pie was enabled to undertake this inland 
march from Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 hoplites 
from his own vessels, seamen and epibatse taken together — 
1000 hoplites and light troops, with loo horse, from Himera — 
some horse and light troops from Selinus and Gela — and looo 
Sikels.’' With these forces, some of whom joined him on the 
march, he reached Euryfilus and the heights of Epipolae above 
Syracuse — assaulting and capturing the Sikel fort of lette in 
his way, but without experiencing any other opposition. 

His arrival was all but too late — and might have been 
actually too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Gongylus got 
to Syracuse a little before him. The Corinthian fleet of twelve 
triremes, under Erasinides — having started from Leukas later 
than Gylippus, but as soon as it was ready — ^was now on its 
way to Syracuse. But Gongylus had been detained at Leukas 
by some accident, so tliat he did not depart until after all the 
rest. Yet he reached Syracuse the soonest ; probably striking 
a straighter course across the sea, and favoured by weather. 
He got safely into the harbour of Syracuse, escaping the 
Athenian guardships; whose watch doubtless partook of the 
general negligence of the besieging operations.® 

The arrival of Gongylus at that moment was an accident of 
unspeakable moment — and was in fact nothing less than the 


’ Thucyd. vii. i. 


® Thucyd. viL 2-7. 
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salvation of the city. Among all the causes of despair in the 
Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than the circum- 
stance, that they had not as yet heard of any relief approaching. 
Or of any active intervention in their favour, from Peloponnesus. 
Their discouragement increasing from day to day, and the in- 
terchange of propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 
matters had at last so ripened that a public assembly was just 
about to be hold to sanction a definitive capitulation.^ It was 
at this critical juncture that Gongyhis arrived, apparently a 
little before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to 
announce that both the Corinthian fleet, and a Spartan com- 
mander, were now actually on their voyage, and might be 
expected immediately— intelligence which filled the Syracusans 
with enthusiasm and with renewed courage. They instantly 
threw aside all idea of capitulation, and resolved to hold out 
to the last 

It was not long before they received intimation that Gylippus 
had reached Himera (which Gong 3 ’lus at his arrival could not 
know) and was raising an army to march across for their relief. 
After the interval necessary for his preparations and for his 
march (probably not less tlian between a fortnight and three 
weeks), they learnt that he was approaching Syracuse by the 
way of Eury5.1us and Epipolie. He was presently seen coming, 
having ascended Kpipolas by Euryilus j the same way by which 
the Athenians had come from Katana in the spring, when they 
commenced the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipolte, 
the whole Syracusan force went out in a body to hail his arrival 
and accomjjany him into the city.* 

Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse appear 
so unaccountable as the fact, that the proceedings and inarch 
of Gylippus, from his landing at Himera to the moment of his 
entering the town, were accomplished without the smallest 
resistance on the part of Nikias. After this instant the 
besiegers pass from incontestable superiority in the field, and 
apparent certainty of prospective capture of the city — to a 
state of inferiority, not only excluding all hope of capture, 
but even sinking step by step into absolute ruin. Yet Nikias 
had remained with his eyes shut and bis hands tied; not 
making the least effort to obstruct so fatal a consummation. 
After haHng despised Gylippus in bis voyage along the coast 
of Italy as a freebooter with four ships, he now despises him 
not less at the head of an army marching from Himera. If 

^ Thucyd. vi. 103 j vii. 2. Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 

® Thucyd. viL 2. 
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he was taken unawares, as he really appears to have been,^ the 
fault was altogether his own, and the ignorance such as we 
must almost call voluntary. For the approach of Gylippus 
must have been well known to him beforehand. He must 
have learpt from the four ships which he sent to Rhegium, that 
Gylippus had already touched thither in passing through the 
strait, on his way to Himera. He must therefore have been 
well aware, that the purpose was to attempt the relief of 
Syracuse by an army from the interior j and his correspondence 
among the Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognisance 
of the equipment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we 
recollect that Gylippus reached that place without either troops 
or arms — that he had to obtain forces not merely from Himera, 
but also from Selinus and Gela, — as well as to sound the Sikel 
towns, not all of them friendly j — ^lastly, that he had to march 
all across the island, partly through hostile territory — it is 
impossible to allow less interval than a fortnight, or three 
weeks, between his landing at Himera and his arrival at 
Epipolm. Further, Nikias must have learnt, through his in- 
telligence in the interior of Syracuse, the important revolution 
which had taken place in Syracusan opinion through the arrival 
of Gongylus, even before the landing of Gylippus in Sicily was 
known. He was apprised, from that moment, that he had to 
take measures, not only against renewed obstinate hostility 
within the town, but against a fresh invading enemy without. 
Lastly, that enemy had first to march all across Sicily, during 
which march he might have been embarrassed and perhaps 
defeated;® and could then approach Syracuse only by one 
road j over the high ground of Eurytlus in the Athenian rear — 
through passes few in number, easy to defend, by which Nikias 
had himself first approached, and through which he had only 
got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these 
passes unoccupied and undefended ; he takes not a single new 
precaution; the relieving army epters Syracuse as it were over 
a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness, with which 
Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for repelling the 
foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy formidable even 

1 Thueyd. vii. 3. Ol Si ’ABijvdiai, (itipi>iSlas Tov re Tv^inrin) kcA tuu 
^vpwcoalar triplirai ijri6vray, &c. 

® Compare an incident in the ensuing year, Thucyd, vii. 32, Tlze 
Athenians, at a moment when they had oecome much weaker than they 
were now, had influence enough among the Sikel tribes to raise opposition 
to the march of a corps coming fiom the Interior to the help of Syracuse. 
This auxiliary corps was defeated and nearly destroyed in its march. 

r. 9 
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single-handefl — '.vhat are we to say of that unaccountable 
blindness which led him to neglect the same enemy when 
coming at the head of a reHe'.ing army, and to omit the most 
obvious means of defence in a crisis upon which hia future 
fate turned ? Homer would have designated such neglect as 
a temporary delirium inflicted by the fearful inspiration of 
Ate ; the historian has no such explanatory name to give — and 
can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude to the calamities 
loo nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 
allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, the Athenian double 
wall of circuinva.llalion between the southern cliff of Epipolm 
and the Great H.srbour, eight stadia long, was all but com- 
pleted : a few yards only of the end close to the harbour were 
wanting. But Gylippus cared not to interrupt its completion. 
He aimed at higher objects, and he knew (what Nikias un- 
happily never felt and never lived to learn) the immense 
advantage of turning to active account that first impression, 
and full tide of confidence, which his arrival had just infused 
into the Syracusans. Hardly had he accomplished his junction 
with them, when he marshalled the united force in order of 
battle, and marched up to the lines of the Athenians. Amazed 
as they were, and struck dumb by his unexpected arrival, they 
too formed in battle order, and awaited his approach. His 
first proceeding marked how much the odds of the game were 
changed. He sent a herald to tender to them a five days’ 
armistice, on condition that they should collect their effects 
and withdraw from the island. Nikias disdained to return any 
reply to this insulting proposal; but his conduct showed how 
much he felt, as well as Gyuppus, that the tide was now turned. 
For when the Spartan commander, perceiving now for the first 
time the disorderly trim of his Syracusan hoplites, thought fit 
to retreat into more open ground farther removed from the 
walls, probably in order that be might have a belter field for 
his cavalry — Nikias declined to follow him, and remained in 
position close to his own fortifications.^ This was tantamount 
to a confession of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual 
abandonment of the capture of Syracuse — a tacit admission 
that the Athenians could hope for nothing better in the end, 
than the humiliating offer which the herald had just made to 
them. So it seems to have been felt by both parties; for 
from this time forward, the Syracusans become and continue 


1 Thucyd. vii, 3. 
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aggressors, the Athenians remaining always on the defensive, 
except for one brief instant after the arrival of Demosthenes. 

After drawing oft his troops and keeping them encamped for 
that night on the Teraenite cliff (seemingly within the added 
fortified enclosure of Syracuse), Gylippus brought them out 
again the next morning, and marshalled them in front of the 
Athenian lines, as if about to attack. But while the attention 
of the Athenians was thus engaged, he sent a detachment to 
surprise the fort of Labdalum, which was not within view of 
their lines. The enterprise was completely successful. The 
fort was taken, and the garrison put to the sword ; while the 
S}Tacu3ans gained another unexpected advantage during the 
day, by the capture of one of the Athenian triremes which 
w'as watching their harbour. Gylippus pursued his successes 
actively, by immediately beginning the construction of a fresh 
counter-wall, from the outer city-wall in a north-westerly direc- 
tion aslant up the slope of Epipolse ; so as to traverse the 
intended line of the Athenian circumvallation on the north 
side of their Circle, and render blockade impossible.^ He 
availed himself, for this purpose, of stones laid by the Athenians 
for their own circumvallation, at the same time alarming them 
by threatening attack upon their lower wall (between the 
southern cliff of Epipolse and the Great Harbour)— which 
was now just finished, so as to leave their troops disposable 
for action on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, 
which seemed weaker than Che rest, he attempted a nocturnal 
surprise, but finding the Athenians in vigilant guard without, 
he was forced to retire. This part of the wall was now 
heightened, and the Athenians took charge of it themselves, 
distributing their allies along the remainder,® 

These attacks however appear to have been chiefly intended 
as diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from obstructing 
the completion of the counter-wall. Now was the time for 
Nikias to adopt vigorous aggressive measures both against this 
wall and against the Syracusans in the field — unless he chose 
to relinquish all hope of ever being able to beleaguer Syracuse. 
And indeed he seems actually to have relinquished such hope, 
even thus early after he had seemed certain master of the city. 
For he now undertook a measure altogether newj highly 
important in itself, but indicating an altered scheme of policy. 
He resolved to fortify Cape Plemmyrium — the rocky promon 

1 Thuiwd, vii. 4. The probable direction of this third Syracusan counter- 
wall will be seen in Plan 11 ., marked by the letters S, T, U. 

” Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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lory which forms one extremity of the Uiirrow entrance of the 
Cheat Harbour, immediately south of the point of Ortygia — 
and to make it a secure main station for the fleet and stores. 
The fleet had been hitherto stationed in close neighbourhood 
of the land-force, in a fortified position at the extremity of the 
double blockading wall between the southern cliff of Epipolae 
and the Great Harbour. From such a station in the interior 
of the harbour, it was diflScult for the Athenian triremes to 
perform the duties incumbent on them — of watching the two 
ports of Syracuse (one on each side of the isthmus which joins 
Ortygia to the mainland) so as to prevent any exit of ships 
from within, or ingress of ships from without — and of ensuring 
the unobstructed admission by sea of supplies for their own 
army. For both these purposes, the station of Plemmyrium 
was far more convenient; and Nikias now saw that hence- 
forward his operations would be for the most part maritime. 
Without confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of his 
opponents, and that a successful prosecution of the blockade 
had become impossible.^ 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, 
were erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which 
became the station for triremes as well as for ships of burthen. 
Though the situation was found convenient for all naval 
operations, it entailed also serious disadvantages ; being desti- 
tute of any spring of water, such as the memorable fountain 
of Arethusa on the opposite island of Ortygia. So that for 
supplies of water, and of wood also, the crews of the ships 
had to range a considerable distance, exposed to surprise from 
the numerous Syracusan cavalry placed in garrison at the 
temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, losses were sustained 
in this manner, besides the increased facilities given for deser- 
tion, which soon fatally diminished the efSciency of each ship’s 
crew. As the Athenian hopes of success now declined, both 
the slaves, and the numerous foreigners who served in their 
navy, became disposed to steal aivay. And though the ships 
of war, down to this time, had been scarcely at all engaged in 
actual warfare, yet they had been for many months continually 
at sea and on the watch, without any opportunity of hauling 
ashore to refit. Hence the naval force, now about to be called 
into action as the chief hope of the Athenians, was found 
lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfection in 


^ Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the harbour 
of PeirsEUS. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while by with- 
drawii^ the Athenian forces it left Gylippus unopposed in the 
prosecution of his counter-wall, at the same time emboldened 
him by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. Day 
after day he brought out his Syracusans in battle-array, 
planting them near the Athenian lines; but the Athenians 
showed no disposition to attack. At length he look advantage 
of what he thought a favourable opportunity to make the 
attack himself ; but the ground was so hemmed in by various 
walls — the Athenian fortified lines on one side, the Syracusan 
front or Temenitic fortification on another, and the counter- 
wall now in course of construction on a third — that his cavalry 
and darters had no space to act. Accordingly, the Syracusan 
hoplites, having to fight without these auxiliaries, were beaten 
and driven back with loss, the Corinthian Gongylus being 
among the slain.^ On the next day, Gylippus had the prudence 
to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. It was a conse- 
quence of his own mistake, (he publicly confessed) in having 
made choice of a confined space wherein neither cavalry nor 
darters could avail He would presently give them another 
opportunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them to show their 
inbred superioritj' as Dorians and Peloponnesians, by chasing 
these lonians with their rabble of islanders out of Sicily. 
Accordingly, after no long time, he again brought them up in 
order of battle ; taking care, however, to keep in the open 
space, beyond the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, but 
marched out into the open space to meet him. He probably 
felt encouraged by the result of the recent action ; but there 
W'as a further and more pressing motive. The counter-wall of 
intersection, which the Syracusans were constructing, was on 
the point of cutting the Athenian line of circumvalktion — so 
that it was essential for Nikias to attack without delay, unless 
he formally abnegated all further hope of successful siege. 
Nor could the army endure, in spite of altered fortune, irre- 
vocably to shut themselves out from such hope, without one 
struggle more. Both armies were therefore ranged in battle 
order on the open space beyond the walls, higher up the slope 
of Epipolre; Gylippus placing his cavalry and darters to the 
right of his line, on the highest and most open ground. In 
the midst of the action between the hoplites on both sides, 
1 Thncyd. vii. S * Plutarch, Kikias, c, ig. 
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thfbe troops on the right charged the left flank of the Athenians 
v.ith such vigour, that they completely broke it. The whole 
Athenian army utiderwent a thorough defeat, and only found 
shelter within its tbrufud lines. And in tlie course of the very 
ne.vt night, the Syracusan counter-wall was pushed so far as to 
traver.se and get beyond the projected line of Athenian blockade, 
reaching pre.'^enily as far as the edge of the northern cliff : so 
that Syracuse was now .safe, unless the enemy should not only 
recover their .-superiority in the field, but also become strong 
enough to storm and carry the new-built wall.^ 

Further defence was also obtained by the safe arrival of 
the Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of twelve 
triremes under Erasinid6s, which Nikias had vainly endeavoured 
to intercept. He had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of 
Italy; but the new-comers were fortunate enough to escape 
them. 

Erasinides and his division lent their hands to the e.vccution 
of a work which completed the scheme of defence for the city. 
Gylippus took the precaution of con.structing a fort or redoubt 
on the high gr(.iind of Epipolaj, so as to command the approach 
to Syracuse fre-m the high ground of EuryMus ; a step which 
Hermokrates had not thought of until too late, and which 
Nikias had never thought of at all, during his period of triumph 
and mastery. He erected a new fort * on a suitable point of 
the high ground, backed by three fortified positions or encamp- 
ments at proper distances in the rear of it, intended for bodies 
of troops to support the advanced post in case it was attacked. 
A continuous wall was tlien carried from this advanced post 
down the slojic of Epipolce, so as to reach and join the counter- 
wall recently constructed ; whereby this counter-wall, already 
traversing and cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation, 
became in fact prolonged up the whole slope of Epipolm, and 
barred ail direct access from the Athenians in their existing 
lines up to the summit of that eminence, as well as up to the 
northern cliff. The Syracusans had now one continuoi s and 
uninterrupted line of defence; a long single wall, resting at 
one extremity on the new-built fort upon the high groimd of 
Epipolce — at the other extremity, upon the city-wall. This 
wall was oiily single; but it was defended along its whole 
length by the permanent detachments occupying the three 
several fortified positions or encampments just mentioned. 

^ Thucyd. vii. 5, 6, 

* This newiippt.-T fort is marked on Plan II. by the letter V. The three 
f<)tdficd encampments are marked XXX 
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One of these positions was occupied by native Syracusans; 
a second by Sicilian Greeks ; a third by other allies. Such 
was the improved and systematic scheme of defence which the 
genius of Gylippus first projected, and which he brought to 
execution at the present moment : ^ a scheme, the full value 
of which will be appreciated when we come to describe 
the proceedings of the second Athenian armament under 
Demosthenes. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out of the 
reach of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their renewed 
confidence to infuse into them projects of retaliation agaimst 
the enemy who had brought them so near to ruin. They 
began to equip their ships in the harbour, and to put their 
seamen under training, in hopes of qualifying themselves to 
contend with the Athenians even on their own element ; while 
Gylippus himself quitted the city to visit the various cities of 
the island, and to get together further reinforcements, naval as 
well as military. And as it was foreseen that Nikias on his 
part would probably demand aid from Athens — envoys, Syra- 
cusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched to Peloponnesuss, 
to urge the necessity of forwarding additional troops — even in 
merchant-vessels, if no triremes could be spared to convey 
them.® Should no reinforcements reach the Athenian camp, 
the Syracusans well knew that its efficiency must diminish by 
every month’s delay, while their own strength, in spite of heavy 
cost and effort, was growing with their increased prospects of 
success. 

If such double conviction was present to sustain the ardour 
of the Syracusans, it was not less painfully felt amidst the 
Athenian camp, now blocked up like a besieged city, and 

^ Thucyd. vii. y. Meri S« roSro, at re rav KoptyBleo’ yrjes jcal ’A/iirpaKi- 
arSy eal AevicaSluv iire'rKevgav al M^ol1r<>l SiSSe/ea Be aiirSy 'Epcuri- 
yiSifi KoplvStor), mi (vyerelxiray rh Xotirhv rots XupaKOtrlois 
’■®'' iyicapirlav The new wall of junction thus con- 

structed is marked on Plan II. by Hie letters V, W, T. 

These words of Thucydidfe are very obscure, and have been explained 
by different commentators in different ways. The explanation which I here 
pve does not (so far as I know) coincide with any of them ; yet I venture 
to think that it is the most plausible, and the only one satisfactory. Com- 
pare the Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map of Syracuse (Am. Thuc. vol. 
Sii. p, ays), and the notes of Poppo and Goller. Dr. Arnold is indeed so 
little satished with any explanauon which had su^ested itself to him, that 
he thinks some words must have dropped out. The reader will find a 
defence of my views in the Appendix annexed to the Plan of Syracuse ia 
this volume. 

* Thutyd. vii. 7, 
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enjoying no free movement except through their ships and 
their command of the sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus should 
return with any considerable additional force, even the attack 
upon him by land would become too powerful to resist — 
besides the increasing disorganisation of his fleet. He became 
fully convinced that to remain as they were was absolute ruin. 
As all possibility of prosecuting the siege of Syracuse success- 
fully was now at an end, a sound judgement would have 
dictated that his position in the harbour had become useless as 
well as dangerous, and that the sooner it was evacuated the 
better. Probably Demosthenes would have acted thus, under 
similar circumstances ; but such foresight and resolution were 
not in the character of Nikias — who was afraid moreover of the 
blame which it would bring down upon him at home, if not 
from his own army. Not venturing to quit his position without 
orders from Athens, he determined to send home thither an 
undisguised account of his critical position, and to solicit 
either reinforcements or instructions to return. 

It was now indeed the end of September (b.c. 414), so that 
he could not hope even for an answer before midwinter, nor 
for reinforcements (if such were to be sent) until the ensuing 
spring was far advanced. Nevertheless he determined to 
encounter this risk, and to trust to vigilant precautions for 
safety during the interval — precautions which, as the result will 
show, were within a hair’s breadth of proving insufficient. But 
as it was of the last importance to him to make his countrymen 
at home fully sensible of the grave danger of his position— he 
resolved to transmit a written despatch; not trusting to the 
oral statement of a messenger, who might be wanting either in 
courage, in presence of mind, or in competent expression, to 
impress the full and sad truth upon a reluctant audience.^ 
Accordingly he sent home a despatch, which seems to have 
reached Athens about the end of November, and was read 
formally in the public assembly by the secretary of the city. 
Preserved by Thucydides verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesti^ remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a 
literal translation. 

“Our previous proceedings have been already made known 
to you, Athenians, in many other despatches but the present 

1 Thucyd. vii. 8. 

* Thucyd. vSi. II. 4i> iWats voJtlyus hrun-vKuts. The word despatches, 
whv^ I use to translate ^trurroXaTj, is not mappUcahle to oral, as well as to 
written messages, and thus retains the ambigmty involved in the original ; 
for imarajdis, though usually implying, does not necessarily imply, wriUtn 

cr- ir nTi’"arir 
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crisis is such as to require your deliberation more than ever, 
when you shall have heard the situation in which we stand. After 
we had overcome in many engagements the Syracusans, against 
whom we were sent, and had built the fortified lines which we 
now occupy — there came upon us the Lacedaemonian Gylippus, 
with an army partly Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. Him too 
we defeated, in the first action ; but in a second we were over- 
whelmed by a crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced to 
retire within our lines. And thus the superior number of our 
enemies has compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and 
remain inactive : indeed we cannot employ in the field even 
the full force which we possess, since a portion of our hoplites 
are necessarily required for the protection of our walls. Mean- 
while the enemy have carried out a single intersecting counter- 
wall beyond our line of circumvallation, so that we can no 
longer continue the latter to completion, unless we had force 
enough to attack and storm their counter-wall. And things 
have come to such a pass, that we, who profess to besiege 
others, are ourselves rather the party besieged — by land at 
least, since the cavalry leave us scarce any ifljerty of motion. 
Further, the enemy have sent envoys to Peloponnesus to 
obtain reinforcements, while Gylippus in person is going round 
the Sicilian cities ; trying to stir up to action such of diem as 
are now neutral, and to get, from the rest, additional naval and 
military supplies. For it is their determination (as I under- 
stand) not merely to assail our lines on shore with their land- 
force, but also to attack us by sea with their ships. 

“Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to 
become aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our 
fleet was at first in high condition, with dry ships ^ and excellent 
crews : but now the ships have rotted, from remaining too 

The words of Thucydides (vii. 8) niay certainly be construed to imply 
that Mkias had never on any previous occasion sent a written communica- 
tion to Athens ; and so Dr. Thirlwall understands them, though not without 
heatation (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 418). At the same time I think 
them reconcileable with the supposition, that Nikias may previously' have 
sent wiitten despatches, though much shorter than the present — cleaving 
details and jparticulais to be supplied by the ofScer who carried them, 

Mr. Mitford states the direct reverse of that which Dr. Thirlwall under- 
stands — "Hicias had used the precaution of firequently sending despatches 
in wiidiig, with an exact account of eveiy transaction” (ch. xviii. sect. v. 
vol. iv. p. 100). 

Certainly the statement of Thur^idSs does not imply this. 

^ It seems that in Greek ship-huitding, moist and unseasoned wood was 
prefeired, fiom the &cility of bending it into the proper shape (Tbeopbrashts, 
Hist. Plant, v, 7, 4). 
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Ion,'? at sen, and the crews are ruined. Nor have we the means 
of hauling our ships ashore to refit : since the enemy’s fleet, 
equal or superior in numbers, alway.s appears on the point of 
attacking us. Me see them in constant practice, and they can 
choose their own moment for attack. Moreover, they can keep 
iheir ships liigh and dry n»ore than we can ; for they are not 
engaged in maintaining watch upon others ; while to us, who 
are obliged to retain all our fleet on guard, nothing less than 
prodigious supeiiority of number could ensure the like facility, 
j\nd were wc to relioc ever so little in our vigilance, we should 
no longer be sure of our supplies, which we bring in even now 
v.ith difficulty close under their walls. 

“ Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting awaj', from 
various causes. Among the seamen who ai'C our own citizens, 
many, in going to a distance for wood, for water, or for pillage, 
are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are 
slaves, desert, now that our superiority is gone and that we 
have come to equal chances with our enemy j while the 
foreigners whom we pressed into our sendee, make off straight 
to some of the neighbouring cities. And those who came, 
tempted by high pay, under the idea of enriching themselves 
by tniflic rather than of lighting, now that they find the enemy 
in full competence to cope with us by sea as well as by land, 
either go over to him as professed deserters, or get away as 
they can amidst the wide area of Sicily.^ Nay, there are even 

* Thacyd. vii. 13. K «1 ol (^i/oi al /tif m'o.yxmrrol itr^dvret, tiSbs Kark 

rat rdkeis dirox’upnvo'ii', oi de vwb fieyaAoB fuirBov rb trpurov irapBfyrtt, (to! 
oUfumi xp’(J«ffrMlireai /loAAov ?/ naxfTrBai, hetBii mph pavriKiv re 

(cat TvXaa atri rav va\e/iCwB bi/Beordira dpvnv, al pthv iir' aiirop.o\las 
vpn^deai itripxovrai, ol Hi is oKmrroi Siyavrea- iroWii S’ ^ SuceAIo. 

All the communtatois bestow long notes in explanation of this phrase 
avrofiaXtas vpmpdcei irdpxoprai : but I cannot think that any of them 
are successful. There are even some who despair of success so much, as to 
wish to change ouToficMos by conjecture : see Ute citations in Poppo’s long 
note. 

But surely die literal sense of the words is here both defensible and 
instructive — “ Some of them depart tmder pretence (or profession) of being 
deserters to the enemy." All the commentators reject this meaning, because 
say, it i.s absurrl to talk of a man’s announcing beforehana that he 
intends to dc^icrt to the enemy, and giving Mai as an excuse for quitting 
the camp. Such is not (in mv juilgement) the meaning of the word irpaipdiret 
here. It does not denote what a man said ti/ora he quitted the Athenian 
camp (he would of course say nothing of his intention to any one), but the 
colour which he would put upon his conduct after he got within the 
Syracusan lines. He would present himself to them as a darter to their 
cause : he would profess anxiety to take part in the defence : be would 
pretend to be tired of the oppressive Athenian dominion — ^for it is to be 
recollected, that all or most or these deserters were men beloninnp' to the 
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some who while trafficking here on their own account, bribe 
the trierarchs to accept Hykkarian slaves as substitutes, and 
thus destroy the strict discipline of our marine. And you 
Imow as well as I, that no crew ever continues long in perfect 
condition, and that the first cla.ss of seamen, who set the ship 
in motion and maintain the uniformity of the oar-stroke, is but 
a small fraction of the whole number. 

“ Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is, that I 
as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the difficulty 
of your tempers to govern — nor can I provide supplementary 
recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily do from many 
places open to him. We have nothing but the original stock 
which we brought out with us, both to make good losses and 
to do present duty ; for Naxus and Katana, our only present 
allies, are of insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but 
one further point — if the Italian cities, from whence we now 
draw our supplies, should turn against us, under the impression 
of our present bad condition, with no reinforcement arriving 
from you — we shall be starved out, and he will bring the w'ar 
to triumphant close, even without a battle. 

“ Pleasanter news than th«e I could easily have found to 
send you j but assuredly nothin so useful, seeing that the full 
knowledge of the state of affairs here is es.sential to your 
deliberations. Moreover I thought it even the safer policy to 
tell you the truth without disguise; understanding as I do 
your real dispositions, that you never listen willingly to any but 

subject-allies of Alheos. Those who passed over to the Syracusan lines 
would naturally recommend Uieraselves by nniUiiig profession of such dis- 
positions, even though they did not really feel any such : for their real reason 
was, that the Athenian service had now become irksome, unprofitable, and 
dangerous — while the easiest manner of getting away from it was, to pass 
over as a deserter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from others, "who got away, as they 
could find opportunity, to some part or other of Sicily." These latter also 
would of course keep dieir intention of departing secret, until they got safe 
away into some Sieman town ; but when once there, they would make no 
profession of any feeling which they fid not entertain. If they said any- 
thing, they would tell the plain truth, that they were making their escape 
firom a position which now gave them more trouble than profit. 

It appears to me that (he words ftr* a&ro/ioAiar wpoipd(ra will bear this sense 
perfectly well, and that it is the real meaning of Nikias. 

Even before the Peloponnesian war was begjm, the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta affirms that the Athenians cannot depend upon dieir seamen stand- 
ing true to them, since their navy was manned with hired foreign seamen 
rauier than with natives-— wriirit yiip 'ASrivalaiv n Siva/us /lalMtv h oiicttci 
(Thucyd. i. lar). The statement of Nikias proves that dife remark was to 

« pvfAnt 
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the most lavouraljle assurances, 3'et are angry in the end, if 
they turn to unfavourable results. Be thoroughly satisfied, 
that in regard to the force against which you originally sent us, 
both your generals and your soldiers have done themselves no 
discredit. But now that all Sicily is united against us, and 
that further reinforcements are expected from Peloponnesus, 
you must take j’our resolution with full knowledge that we here 
have not even strength to contend against our present difficulties. 
You must either send for us home — or you must send us a 
second army, land-force as well as naval, not inferior to that 
which is now here; together with a considerable supply of 
money. You must further send a successor to supersede me, 
as I am incapable of work from a disease in the kidnej's. I 
tliiiik myself entitled to ask this indulgence at your hands : for 
while my health lasted, I did you much good service in various 
military commands. But w'hatever you intend, do it at the 
first opening of spring, without any delay : for tlie new succours 
which the enemy is getting together in Mcily, will soon be here 
—and those which are to come from Pelopomiesus, though 
they will be longer in arriving, yet if you do not keep watch, 
will cither elude or forestall you as they have already once 
done.’^ 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias which was read 
to the public assembly of Athens about the end of November 
nr beginning of December 4 14 b.c. — ^brought by officers who 
strengthened its effect by their own oral communications, and 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them.® We have 
much reason to regret that Thucydides gives no account of the 
debate which so gloomy a revelation called forth. He tells us 
merely the result. The Athenians resolved to comply with the 
second portion of the alternative put by Nikias ; not to send 
for the present armament home, but to reinforce it by a second 
powerful armament both of land and naval force, in prosecution 
of the same objects. But they declined his other personal 
request, and insisted on continuing him in command ; passing 
a vote, however, to name Menander and Euthydemus, officers 
already in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. They 
sent Euiymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, in com- 
mand of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and 
twenty talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid 
to the suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and 
formidable force, under Demosthenes and Euiymedon, to go 
1 Thncyd. vii. 11-15. » Thucyd, im. 10. 
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thither as reinforcement in the earliest months of the spring. 
Demosthenes was directed to employ himself actively in getting 
such larger force ready.^ 

This letter of Nikias — so authentic — so full of matter — and 
so characteristic of the manners of the time — suggests several 
serious reflections, in reference both to himself and to the 
Athenian people. As to himself, there is nothing so remarkable 
as the sentence of condemnation which it pronounces on his 
own past proceedings in Sicily. When we find him lamenting 
the wear and tear of the armament, and treating the fact as 
notorious, that even the best naval force could only maintain 
itself in good condition for a short time — what graver con- 
demnation could be passed upon those eight months w'hich he 
■wasted in trifling measures, after his arri'val in Sicily, before com- 
mencing the siege of Syracuse ? When he announces that the 
arrival of Gylippus with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, 
made the difference to the Athenian army between triumph and 
something bordering on ruin — the inquiry naturally suggests 
itself, whether he had done his best to anticipate, and what 
precautions he had himself taken to prevent, the coming of the 
Spartan general To which the answer must be, that so for 
from anticipating the arrival of new enemies as a possible 
danger, he had almost invited them from abroad by his delay — 
and that he had taken no precautions at all against them, though 
forewarned and ha'ving sufficient means at his disposal. The 
desertion and demoralisation of his naval force, doubtless hut 
too real, was, as he himself points out, mainly the consequence 
of this turn of fortune, and was also the first commencement of 
that unm.anageable temper of the Athenian soldiery, numbered 
among his difficulties. For it would be injustice to this 
unfortunate army not to recognise that they first acquiesced 
patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general directed 
it j and nejrt, did their duty most gallantly in the operations 
of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

^ Thucyd. vai. l6. There is here a doubt as to the reading; between 120 
talents — or 20 talents. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other commentators in tbinldng that the 
money taken out by Eurymedon was &r more probably the larger sum of 
the two, than the smaller. The former reading seems to deserve the 
preference. Besides, Diodorus states that Eurymedon took out ■with him 
140 talents : his autboii^ indeed does not count for much — but it counts 
for something — ^in coincidence with a certain force of intrinsic probability 
{Diodor. idiL 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send a very small sum such os 20 talents, 
would produce a discourafdnv effect upon the armament. 
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If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
complained of by Nikias be distinctly traceable to his own 
remissness and oversight, much more must this conviction have 
been felt by intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the 
city, as we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenes ^ hereafter 
to be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to 
which Nikias himself alludes as having been transmitted home, 
from their commencement. We must recollect that the 
expedition was originally sent from Athens with hopes of the 
most glowing character, and with a consciousness of extra- 
ordinary efforts about to be rewarded with commensurate 
triumphs. For some months, the despatches of the general 
disclose nothing but movements either abortive or inglorious ; 
adorned indeed by one barren victory, but accompanied by an 
intimation that he must wait till the spring, and that reinforce- 
ments must be sent to him, before he can undertake the really 
serious enterprise. Though the disappointment occasioned by 
this news at Athens must have been mortifying, nevertheless his 
requisition is complied with ; and the despatches of Nikias, 
during the spring and summer of 4x4 b.c., become cheering. 
The siege of Syracuse is described as proceeding successfully, 
and at length, about July or August, as being on the point of 
coming to a triumphant close — in spite of a Spartan adventurer 
named Gylippus, making his way across the Ionian sea viith a 
force too contemptible to be noticed. Suddenly, without any 
intermediate step to smooth the transition, comes a despatch 
announcing that this adventurer has marched into Syracuse at 
the head of a powerful army, and that the Athenians are thrown 
upon the defensive, without power of proceeding with the 
siege. This is followed, after a short time, by the gloomy and 
almost desperate communication above translated. 

When we thus look at the drapatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as fulling in series with its antecedents — the natural 
effect which we should suppose it likely to produce upon the 
Athenians would be, a vehement burst of wrath and displeasure 
against Nikias. Upon the most candid and impartial scrutiny, 
he deserved nothing less. And when we consider, further, the 
character generally ascribed by historians of Greece to the 
Athenian people ; that they areiepresented as fickle, ungrateful 
and irritable, by standing habit — as abandoning upon the most 
trifling grounds those whom thejf had once esteemed, forgetting 
all prior services, visiting upon innocent generals the unavoid- 
able misfortunes of war, and impelled by nothing better than 
^ Thucyi vii. 42, 
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demagogic excitements — we naturally expect that the blame 
really deserved by NUdas would be exaggerated beyond all due 
measure, and break forth in a storm of violence and fury. Yet 
what is the actual resolution taken in consequence of his 
despatch, after the full and free debate of the Athenian assembly ? 
Not a word of blame or displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless 
there must have been individual speakers who criticised him 
as he deserved. To suppose the contrary, would be to think 
meanly indeed of the Athenian assembly. But the general vote 
was one not simply imputing no blame, but even pronouncing 
continued and unabated confidence. The people positively 
refuse to relieve him from the command, though he himself 
solicits it in a manner sincere and even touching. So great is 
the value which they set upon his services, and the esteem 
which they entertain for his character, that they will not avail 
themselves of the easy opportunity which he himself provides 
to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that I make 
these remarks on their present proceeding. Quite the contrary. 
The misplaced confidence of the Athenians in Nikias, — on 
more than one previous occasion, but especially on this, — 
betrays an incapacity of appreciating facts immediately before 
their eyes, and a blindness to decisive and multiplied evidences 
of incompetency, which is one of the least creditable manifesta- 
tions of dieir political history. But we do learn from it a clear 
lesson, that the habitual defects of the Athenian character were 
very different from what historians commonly impute to them. 
Instead of being fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme 
of confidence once bestowed, and of schemes once embarked 
upon : instead of ingratitude for sen’ices actually rendered, we 
find credit given for services which an officer ought to have 
rendered, but has not: instead of angry captiousness, we 
discover an indulgence not merely generous but even culpable, 
in the midst of disappointment and humiliation : instead of a 
public assembly, wherein, as it is commonly depicted, the 
criminative orators were omnipotent, and could bring to con- 
demnation any unsuccessful general however meritorious, — ^we 
see that even grave and well-founded accusations make no 
impression upon the people in opposition to pre-established 
personal esteem •, — and personal esteem for a man who not only 
was no demagogue, but in every respect the opposite of a 
demagogue j an oligarch by taste, sentiment^ and position, who 
yielded to the democracy nothing more than sincere obedience, 
coupled with gentleness and munificence in bis private bearing. 
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If Kleon had committed but a small part of those capital 
blunders which discredit the military career of Nikias, he would 
have been irretrievably ruined. So much weaker was his hold 
upon his countrymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as 
compared with those causes which attracted confidence to 
Nikias — his great family and position, his wealth dexterously 
e.xpended, his known incorruptibility against bribes, and even 
comparative absence of personal ambition, his personal courage 
combined with reputation for caution, his decorous private life 
and ultra-religious habits. All this assemblage of negative 
merits, and decencies of daily life, in a citizen whose station 
might have enabled him to act with the insolence of Alkibiades, 
placed Nikias on a far firmer basis of public esteem than the 
mere power of accusatory speech in the public assembly or the 
dikastery could have done. It entitled him to have the most 
indulgent construction put upon all his shortcomings, and 
spread a fatal varnish over his glaring incompetence for all grave 
and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most instructive in 
all history, as an illustration of the usual sentiment, and 
strongest causes of error, prevalent among the Athenian 
democracy — and as a refutation of that exaggerated mischief 
which it is common to impute to the person called a Dema- 
gogue. Happy would it have been for Athens had she now had 
Kleon present or any other demagogue of equal power, at that 
public assembly which took the melancholy resolution of send- 
ing fresh forces to Sicily and continuing Nik^ in the command 1 
The case was one in which the accusatory eloquence of the 
demagogue was especially called for, to expose the real past 
mismanagement of Nikias — to break down that undeserved 
confidence in his ability and caution which had grown into 
a sentiment of faith or routine — to prove how much mischief 
he had already done, and how much more he would do if 
continued.^ Unluckily for Athens, she had now no demagogue 
who could convince the assembly beforehand of this truth, and 
prevent them from taking the most unwise and destructive 
resolution ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable, is, 

^ Ptataich (Nikias, c. aoj tells as that the Athenians had been, disused 
to send a second armament to Sicily, even, before the despatch of Nikias 
reached them j but that they had been prevented Iw certain men who were 
envious of the glory and good fortune of Nudas. 

No judgment can be more inconsistent mth the facts of the case than 
this — ^focts recounted in general terms even by Plutarch himself. 
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that it was adopted in defiance of clear and present evidence. 
To persist in the siege of Syracuse, under present circumstance.s, 
was sad misjudgement; to persist in it with Nikias as commander, 
was hardly less than insanity. The first expedition, though 
even that was rash and ill-conceived, nevertheless presented 
tempting hopes which explain, if they do not excuse, the too 
light estimate of impossibility of lasting possession. Moreover 
there was at that time a confusion, — between the narrow objects 
connected with Leontini and Egesta, and the larger acquisitions 
to be realised through the siege of Syracuse, — ^which prevented 
any clear and unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the 
Athenian mind. But now, the circumstances of Sicily were 
fully known : the mendacious promises of Egesta had been 
exposed ; the hopes of allies for Athens in the island were seen 
to be futile ; while Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and 
Peloponnesian aid, had not only become inexpugnable, but had 
assumed the aggressive : lastly, the chance of a renewal of 
Peloponnesian hostility against Attica had been now raised into 
certainty. While perseverance in the siege of Syracuse, there- 
fore, under circumstances so unpromising and under such 
necessity for increased exertions at home, was a melancholy 
imprudence in itself— -perseverance in employing Nikias con- 
verted that imprudence into ruin, which even the addition of 
an energetic colleague in the person of Demosthenfis was 
not sufficient to avert. Those who study the conduct of the 
Athenian people on this occasion, will not be disposed to 
repeat against tliem the charge of fickleness which forms one 
of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their mistake 
here arose from the very opposite quality ; from inability to get 
clear of two sentiments which had become deeply engraven 
on their minds — ^ideas of Sicilian conquest, and confidence in 
Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness — or easy escape from 
past associations and impressibility to actual circumstances — 
would have been at the present juncture a tutelary quality to 
Athens. She would then have appreciated more justly the 
increased hazards thickening around her both in SicUy and at 
home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually proclaimed, 
had become impending and inevitable. Even in the preceding 
winter, the Lacedtemom'ans had listened favourably to the 
recommendation of AlkibiadSs ^ that they should establish a 
fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. They had not yet indeed 
brought themselves to execution of this resolve; for the peace 
. * Thucyd. vi. 93. 
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Iteuveen them and Athens, though indirectly broken in many 
v.-ays, still subsisted in name — ^and they hesitated to break it 
openly, partly because they knew that the breach of peace had 
been on their side at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war ; 
attributing to this fault their capital misfortune at Sphakteria.^ 
Athens on her side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation 
of the Lacedramonian territory, in spite of much solicitation 
from her allies at Argos. But W resen^e on this point gave 
way during the present summer, probably at the time when her 
prospect of taking Syracuse appeared certain. The Lacedse- 
monians having invaded and plundered the Argeian territory, 
thirty Athenian triremes were sent to aid in its defence, under 
Pylhodorus v.'ith two colleagues. This armament disembarked 
on the eastern coast of Laconia near Prasise and committed 
devastations : which direct act of hostility — coming in addition 
to the marauding excursions of the garrison of Pylus, and to 
the refusal of pacific redress at Athens — satisfied the Lacedas- 
monians that the peace had been now first and undeniably 
broken by their enemy, so that they might with a safe conscience 
recommence the war.® 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great powers of 
Central Greece in November 414 B.C., when the envoys arrived 
from Syracuse — envoys from Nikias on the one part, from 
Gylippus and the Syracusans on the other — each urgently call- 
ing for further support. The Corinthians and Syracusans 
vehemently pressed their claim at Sparta j Alkibiad& also 
renewed his instances for the occupation of Dekeleia. It was 
in the face of such impending liability to renewed Peloponnesian 
invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above com- 
mented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and prosecute 
the siege with vigour. If there were any hesitation yet remain- 
ing on the part of the Lacedaemonians, it disappeared so soon 
as they were made aware of the imprudent resolution of Athens j 
which not only created an imperative necessity for sustaining 
Syracuse, but also rendered Athens so much more vulnerable 
at home, by removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, 
very soon after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive 
resolution for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It was 
determined that a Peloponnesian allied force should be imme- 
diately prepared, to be sent at the first opening of spring to 
Syracuse ; and that at the same time Attica should be invaded, 
and the post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to this effect were 
immediately transmitted to the whole body of Peloponnesian 
^ Thucyd, vii. tS. » Thuqrd. vi, 105 ; vii. 18. 
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allies; especially requisitions for implements, materials, and 
workmen, towards the construction of the projected fort at 
Dekeleia.^ 


CHAPTER LX 

FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND SPARTA DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY 

The Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event 
by itself, but becomes absorbed in the general war rekindling 
throughout Greece. Never was any winter so actively and 
extensively employed in military preparations, as the winter of 
414-413 B.C., the months immediately preceding that which 
Thucydides terms the nineteenth spring of the Peloponnesian 
war, but which other historians call the beginning of tbe 
Dekeleian war.® While Eurymedon went with his ten triremes 
to Syracuse even in midwinter, Demosthenes exerted himself 
all the winter to get together the second armament for early 
spring. Twenty other Athenian triremes were further sent 
round Peloponnesus to the station of Naupaktus — to prevent 
any Corinthian reinforcements from sailing out of the Corinthian 
Gulf. Against these latter, the Corinthians on their side pre- 
pared twenty-five fresh triremes, to serve as a convoy to the 
transports carrying their hoplites.® In Corinth, Sikyon, and 
Boeotia, as well as at Lacediemon, levies of hoplites were going 
on for the armament to Syracuse — ^at the same time that 
everything was getting ready for the occupation of Dekeleia. 
Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with not less activity in stirring 
up all Sicily to take a more decisive part in the coming year’s 
struggle. 

From Cape Tsenarus in Laconia, at the earliest moment of 
spring, embarked a force of 600 Lacedsemonian hoplites (Helots 
and Neodamodes) under the Spartan Ekkritus — and 300 
Boeotian hoplites under the Thebans Xenon and Nikon, with 
the Thespian Hegesandrus. They were directed to cross the 
sea southward to Kyr6n6 in Libya, and from thence to make 
their way along the African coast to Sicily. At the same time 
a body of 700 hoplites under Alexarchus — partly Corinthians;, 
partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under constraint 

* Thncyd. viL rS. * Dioiior. xiu, 8. • Thucyd. vii. 17. , 
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from their powerful neighbours’ — departed from the north-west 
of Peloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf of Sicily 
— the Corinthian triremes watching them until they were past 
the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance : but the most impor- 
tant of all was the re-invasion of Attica at the same time by the 
great force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under the Spartan 
king Agis, son of jkrchidamus. Twelve 3'ears had elapsed since 
Attica last felt the hand of the destroyer, a little before the 
siege of Sphakteria. The plain in the neighbourhood of Athens 
was now first laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to 
their special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation 
at Dekeleia. The work, apportioned among the allies present, 
who had come prepared with the means of executing it, was 
completed during the present summer, and a garrison was 
established there composed of contingents relieving each other 
at intervals, under the command of king Agis himself. Dekeleia 
was situated on an outlying eminence belonging to the range 
called Fames, about fourteen miles to the north of Athens — 
near the termination of the plain of Athens, and commanding 
an extensive view of that plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. 
The hill on which it stood, if not the fort itself, was visible 
even from the w'alls of Athens. It was admirably situated 
both as a central point for excursions over Attica, and for 
communication with Boeotiaj while the road from Athens to 
Oropus, the main communication with Eubcsa, passed through 
the gorge immediately under it® 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world saw 
with yet greater amazement, th^ while this important work was 
actually going on, and while the whole Peloponnesian con- 
federacy was renewing its pressure with redoubled force upon 
Athens — at that very moment,® the Athenians sent out, not 
only a fleet of thirty triremes under Chariklgs to annoy the 
coasts of Peloponnesus, but also the great armament which 
they had resolved upon under Demosthenes, to push offensive 
operations against Syracuse. The force under the latter general 
consisted of 6o Athenian and 5 Chian triremes; of laoo 
Athenian hoplites of the best class, chosen from the citizen 
muster-roll ; with a considerable number of hoplites besides, 
from the subject-allies and elsewhere. There had been also 

’ Thucyd. vii, 49-5S. S‘Kv^ytoi inayKorral trrfareiajfres. 

® Tiucyd. vii. 19-38, with Dr. Arnold's note. 

* Thucyd. viL 20. Sna r^s AsstKeias rf rn^ur/tf, &c. Compare 
IsokiatS^ Orat. vui, De Pace, s. 102, p. 336 Bekk. 
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engaged on hire 1500 peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called 
Dii ; but these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthenes 
set sail without them.^ Charikles having gone forward to take 
aboard a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined at 
Aigina, inflicted some devastations on the coasts of Laconia, 
and established a strong post on the island of Kythfira to en- 
courage desertion among the Helots. From hence Charikles 
returned with the Argeians, while Demosthenfis conducted his 
armament round Peloponnesus to Korkyra.® On the Eleian 
coast, he destro3-ed a transport carrying hoplites to Syracuse, 
though the men escaped ashore : next he proceeded to 
Zakynthus and Kephallenia, from whence he engaged some 
additional hoplites — ^and to Anaktorium, in order to procure 
darters and slingers from Akamania. It was here that he was 
met by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, who had gone forward 
to Syracuse in the winter with the pecuniary remittance urgently 
required, and was now returning to act as colleague of Demo- 
sthenes in the command.® The news brought by Eurymedon 
from Sicily was in every way discouragmg. Yet the two 
admirals were under the necessity of sparing ten triremes from 
their fleet to reinforce Konon at Naupaktus, who was not 
strong enough alone to contend against the Corinthian fleet 
which watched him from the opposite coast. To make good 
this diminution, Eurymedon went forward to Korkyrt^ with 
the view of obtaining from the Korkyrseans fifteen fresh triremes 
and a contingent of hoplites — ^while DemosthenSs was getting 
together the Akamanian darters and slingers.'* 

* Thuq'd. vii. 20-37. ® Thucyd. vu. 26. 

* Thucyd. viL 31. 'Oyrt S’ airf (UemosthenSs) irepl tooth (Anakto- 

rium) EbpvniSav vafavT^, ftr too xeipcuvos rit Hyoy 

tr-rpari^ koX ir/yiXKet, &c. 

llie meaning of this passage appears quite tmambignous, tliat Eurymedon 
had been sent to Sicuy in the winter to cany the sum of I20 talents to 
Kikias, and was now on his return (see Thucyd. vii. ll). Nevertheless we 
read in Mr. Mitford — "At Anactorium Demosthenes found Euiymedon 
collecting ^croicionc for Sicily,” &c. Mr. Mitford further says in a note 
(quoting me Sdioliast— ’’Hroi rit xphs rpaipiiy xftitnfta, cat Aanrik owrei- 
vopTOL airois, Sdiol.) — "^is is not the only occasion on which Thucydides 
uses the term ximpara for necessaries in geriecal. Smith has trad^ted 
accordingly ; but the lAtin has pecuniam, which does not express Che sense 
intended here” (ch. xviii. sect. vi. vol. iv. p. 118). 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Latin is here right. The 
definite article makes the point quite certain, even if it were true (which I 
doubt) that Thuiydidls sometimes uses the word to mean "neces- 

saries in general.” I doubt stiU more whether he ever uses irfmv in the 
sense of “collecting.” 

■* Thnevd. vii. 31. 
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Eurymedon not only brought back word of the distressed 
condition of the Athenians in the harbour of Syracuse, but 
had also learnt, during his way back, their heavy additional 
loss by die capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus 
returned to S3’racuse early in the spring, nearly about the time 
when Agis invaded Attica and when Demosthenes quitted 
Peineus. He returned with fresh reinforcements from the 
interior, and with redoubled ardour for decisive operations 
against Nikias before aid could arrive from Athens. It was 
his first care, in conjunction widi Hermokratfis, to inspire the 
Syracusans with courage for fighting the Athenians on ship- 
board. Such was die acknowledged .superiority of the latter 
at sea, that this was a task of some difficulty, calling for all the 
eloquence and ascendency of the two leaders : “ The Athenians 
(said Hennokrates to his countrymen) have not been always 
eminent at sea as they now are ; they were once landsmen like 
you, and more than you — they were only forced on shipboard 
by the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with bold men 
like them, is to show a front bolder still. They have often by 
their audacity daunted enemies of greater real force than them- 
selves, and they must now be taught that others can play the 
same game with them. Go right at them before they expect 
it — and you will gain more by thus surprising and intimidating 
them, than you will suffer by their superior science.” Such 
lessons, addressed to men already in the tide of success, were 
presently efficacious, and a naval attack was resolved.^ 

The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side of 
the island of Ortygia. The lesser port (as it was called after- 
wards, the Portus Lakkius) lay northward of Ortygia, between 
that island and the low groimd or Nekropolis near the outer 
city : the other lay on foe opposite side of the Isthmus of 
Ortygia, within the Great Harbour. Both of them (it appears) 
were protected against attack from without, by piles and stakes 
planted in the bottom in front of them. But the lesser port 
was the more secure of foe two, and the principal docks of the 
Syracusans were situated within it j foo Syracusan fleet, eighty 
triremes strong, being distributed between them. The entire 
Athenian fleet was stationed under the fort of Plemmyrium, 
immediately opposite to foe southern point of Ortygia. 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take the 

* Tbwcyd, vii. ai. Among the topics of encouiagement dwelt wpcai by 
HenaokmtSs, it is remarkable that be makes no mention of that wmeh the 
sequel proved to be the most important of all — the confined space of the 
harbour, which rendered Athenian ships and tactics unavailiiur. 
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Atheniaas completely by surprise. Having trained and prepared 
the naval-force as thoroughly as he could, he marched out his 
land-force secretly by night, over Epipolaj and round by the 
right bank of the Anapus, to the neighbourhood of the fort of 
Plemmyrium. IV^ith the first dawn of morning, the Syracusan 
fleet sailed out, at one and the same signal, from both the 
ports j 45 triremes out of the lesser port, 35 out of the other. 
Both squadrons tried to round the southern point of Ortygia, 
so as to unite and to attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in 
concert. The Athenians, thoi^h unprepai-ed and confused, 
hastened to man 60 ships ; with 25 of which they met the 
35 Syracusans sailing forth from the Great Harbour — ^while 
with the other 35 they encountered the 45 from the lesser port, 
immediately outside of the mouth of the Great Harbour. In the 
former of these two actions the Syracusans were at first victors ; 
in the second also, the Syracusans from the outside forced 
their way into the mouth of the Great Harbour, and joined 
their comrades. But being little accustomed to naval warfare, 
they presently fell into complete confiwion, partly in conse- 
quence of their unexpected success ; so that the Athenians, 
recovering from the first shock, attacked tliem anew, and 
completely defeated them ; sinking or disabling eleven ships, 
of three of which the crews were made prisoners, the rest being 
mostly slain.^ Three Athenian triremes were destroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than counter- 
balanced by the irreparable loss of Plemmyrium. During the 
first excitement at the Athenian naval station, when the ships 
were in course of being manned to meet the unexpected onset 
from both ports at once, the garrison of Plemmyrium went to 
the water’s edge to watch and encourage their countrymen, 
leaving their own walls thinly guarded, and little suspectmg 
the presence of their enemy on the land side. This was just 
what Gylippus had anticipated. He attacked the forts at day- 
break, takmg the garrison completely by surprise, and captured 
them after a feeble resistance; first the greatest and most 
important fort, next tlie two smaller. The garrison sought 
safety as they could, on board the transports and vessels of 
burden at the station, and rowed across the Great Harbour to 
the land-camp of Hildas on the other side. Those who fled 
from the greater fort, which was the first taken,, ran some risk 
from the Syracusan triremes, which were at that moment 
victorious at sea. But by the time that the two lesser forts 
were taken, the Athenian fleet had regained its superiority, so 
Thuqyd, ™. 23 j Diodoi. sTu,^; Plutarch, Nildas, c. 20. 
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that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the crossing of 
the Great Harbour. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive to the 
captors than fatal as a blow to the Athenians. Not only vrere 
many men slain, and many made prisoners, in the assault — 
but there were vast stores of every kind, and even a large stock 
of money found within the fort; partly belonging to the 
military chest, partly the property of the tiierarchs and of private 
mercimnts, who had deposited it there as in the place of greatest 
security. The sails of not less than forty triremes were also 
found there, and three triremes which had been dragged up 
ashore. Gylippus caused one of the three forts to be pulled 
down, and carefully garrisoned the other two.^ 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians at a 
time when their situation could ill bear it — the collateral damage 
and peril growing out of the capture of Plemmyrium was yet 
more serious, besides the alarm and discouragement which it 
spread among the army. The S3rracusans were now masters of 
the mouth of the harbour on both sides, so that not a single 
storeship could enter without a convoy and a battle. What 
was of not less detriment — the Athenian fleet was now forced 
to take station under the fortified lines of its otvn land-force, 
and was thus cramped up on a small space in the innermost 
portion of the Great Harbour, between the city-wall and the 
river Anapus ; the Syracusans being masters everywhere else, 
with full communication between their posts all round, hem- 
ming in the Athenian position both by sea and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the recent 
battle proved every way encouraging; not merely from the 
valuable acquisition of Plemmyrium, but even from the sea- 
fight itself; wliich had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but 
which promised at first to be a victory, had they not thrown 
away the chance by their own disorder. It removed all super- 
stitious fear of Athenian nautical superiority; while their 
position was so much improved by having acquired the com- 
mand of the mouth of the harbour, that they began even to 
assume the aggressive at sea. They detached a squadron of 
twelve triremes to the coast of Italy, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting some merchant-vessels coming with a supply of money 
to the Athenians. So little fear was there of an enemy at sea, 
that these vessels seem to have been coming without convoy, 
and were for the most part destroyed by the Syracusans, together 
with a stock of ship-timber which the Athenians had collected 
^ Thucyd. vii. aa , 24. 
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near Kaulonia. In touching at Lokri on their return, they 
took aboard a company of Thespian hoplites who had made 
their way thither in a transport. They were also fortunate 
enough to escape the squadron of twenty triremes which Nikias 
detached to lie in wait for them near Megara — with the loss of 
one ship, however, including her crew.^ 

One of this Ss’racusan squadron had gone forward from Italy 
with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the favourable 
news of the capture of Plemmyrlum, and to accelerate as much 
as possible the operations against Attica, in order that no rein- 
forcements might be sent from thence. At the same time, 
other envoys went from Syracuse — not merely Syracusans, but 
also Corinthians and Lacedaemonians — to visit the cities in the 
interior of Sicily. They made known everywhere the prodigious 
improvement in Sj'racusan affairs arising from the gain of 
Plemmyrium, as well as the insignificant charLicter of the recent 
naval defeat. They strenuously pleaded for further aid to 
Syracuse without delay; since there were now good hopes of 
being able to crush the Athenians in the harbour completely, 
before the reinforcements about to be despatched could reach 
them.® 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the Great 
Harbour was the scene of much desultory conflict, though not 
of any comprehensive single battle. Since the loss of Plem- 
myrium, the Athenian naval station was in the north-west 
interior corner of that harbour, adjoining the fortified lines 
occupied by their land-army. It was enclosed and protected 
by a row of posts or stakes stuck in the bottom and standing out 
of the water.* The Syracusans on their side bad also planted a 
stockade in front of the interior port of Ortygia, to defend 
their ships, their ship-houses, and their docks within. As the 
two stations were not far apart, each party watched for oppor- 
tunities of occasional attack or annoyance by missile weapons 
to the other j and daily skirmishes of this sort took place, in 
which on the whole the Athenians seem to have had the 
advantage. They even formed the plan of breaking through 
the outworks of the Syracusan dockyard and burning the ships 
within. They brought up a ship of the largest size, with 
wooden towers and side defences, against the line of posts 
fronting the dockyard, and tried to force the entrance, either 
by means of divers who sawed them through at the bottom, or 
by boat-crews who fastened ropes round them and thus unfixed 
or plucked them out All this was done under cover of the 
* Thucyd. vii 25. * Thucyd. vii. 25. * Thucyd, vii, 38. 
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great vessel with its towers manned by light-armed, who 
exchanged showers of missiles with the Syracusan bowmen on 
the top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter from 
coming near enough to interrupt the operation. The Athenians 
contrived thus to remove many of the posts planted — even the 
most dangerous among them, those which did not reach to the 
surface of the water, and which therefore a ship approaching 
could not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 
were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no 
serious damage was done either to the dockyard or to the 
ships within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbour 
stood substantially unaltered, during all the time that the 
envoys were absent on their Sicilian tour — ^probably three 
weeks or a nionth.^ 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere well 
received. The prospects of Syracuse were now so triumphant, 
and those of Nikias with his present force so utterly hopeless, 
that the waverers thought it time to declare themselves ; and 
all the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agrigentum, which still 
remained neutral (and of course except Naxos and Katana), 
resolved on aiding the winning cause. From Kamarina came 
SCO hoplites, 400 darters, and 300 bowmen; from Gela, 5 
triremes, 400 darters, and 200 horsemen. Besides these, an 
additional force from the other cities was collected, to march 
to Syracuse in a body across the interior of the island, under the 
conduct of the envoys themselves. Bnt this part of the scheme 
was frustrated by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant by 
the present desperate condition of his affairs, than he had been 
in reference to the cross march of Gylippus. At his instance, 
the Sikel tribes Kentoripes and Halikysei, allies of Athens, were 
prevailed upon to attack the approaching enemy. They 
planned a skilful ambuscade, set upon them unawares, and 
dispersed them with the loss of 800 men. iUl the envoys were 
also slain, except the Corinthian, who conducted the remaining 
force (about 1500 in number) to Syracuse. * 

This reverse — ^which seems to have happened about the time 
when Demosthenes with his armament was at Korkyra on 
the way to Syracuse — so greatly dismayed and mortified the 
Syracusans, that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpone 
awhile the attack which he intended to have made immediately 
on the reinforcement arriving.* The delay of these few days 
proved nothing less than the salvation of the Athenian arruy. 

It was not until Demosthenfs was approaching Rhegium, 

* Thuqrd. vii, 25. * Thutyd, vii, 32, 33, » Xhucj-d. vii. 13, 
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within two or three days’ sail of Syracuse, that the attack was 
determined on without further delay. Preparation in every way 
had been made for it long before, especially for the most 
effective employment of the naval force. The captains and 
ship-masters of Syracuse and Corinth had now become fully 
aware of the superiority of Athenian nautical manoeuvre, and 
of the causes upon which that superiority depended. The 
Athenian trireme was of a build comparatively light, fit for 
rapid motion through the water, and for easy change of 
direction : its prow was narrow, armed with a sharp projecting 
beak at the end, but hollow and thin, not calculated to force 
its way through very strong resistance. It was never intended 
to meet, in direct impact and collision, the prow of an enemy : 
such a proceeding passed among the able seamen of Athens 
for gross awkwardness. In advancing against an enemy’s 
ve.ssel, they evaded the direct shock, steered so as to pass by it 
— then by the excellence and exactness of their rowing, turned 
swiftly round, altered their direction, and came back brfore the 
enemy could alter his: or perhaps rowed rapidly round him — 
or backed their ship stem foremost — ^until the opportunity was 
found for driving the beak of their ship against some weak part 
of his — against the midships^ the quarter, the stem, or the oar- 
blades without In such manoeuvres the Athenians were 
unrivalled : but none such could be performed unless there 
were ample sea-room — ^which rendered their present naval 
station the most disadvantageous that could be imagined. 
They were cooped up in the inmost part of a harbour of small 
dimensions, close on the station, of their enemies, and with all 
the shore, except their own lines, in possession of those 
enemies ; so that they could not pull round from want of space, 
nor could they back water because they durst not come near 
shore. In tins contracted area, the only mode of fighting 
possible was by straightforward collision, prow against prow ; A 
process, which not only shut out all their superior manoeuvring, 
but was unsuited to the build of their triremes. On the other 
hand, the Syracusans, under the advice of the able Corinthian , 
steersman Aristo, altered the construction of their triremes to 
meet the special exigency of the case, disregarding all ideaof what 
had been generally looked upon as good nautical manoeuvring.^ 
Instead of the long, thm, hollow, and sharp, advancing beak, 

1 Tbucyd. vii. 36, Si Tfidrtfoy tmaSh^ rSy icu/ 9 fprqr£y Saicoiim etytU, 

rf iyrbrpifpoy ^vyKpoSarm, jiiKurr' tcy airol xp^vairBat' tXtXirroy yip iy 

&C. 

‘ninr^'ir vii? JO 
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striking the enemy considerably above the water-level, and 
therefore doing less damage — they shortened the prow, but 
made it excessively heavj- and solid — and lowered the elevation 
of the projecting beak : so that it became not so much 
calculated to pierce, as to break in and crush by main force 
all the opposing part of the enemy’s ship, not far above the 
water. What were called the epotids — “ ear-caps ” or nozzles 
projecting forwards to the right and left of the beak, were made 
peculiarly thick and sustained by under-beams let into the hull 
of the ship. In the Attic build, the beak stood forwards very 
prominent, and the epotids on each side of it were kept back, 
serving the same purpose as what are called Catheads in modern 
ships, to which the anchors are suspended : but_ in the 
Corinthian build, the beak projected less and the epotids more 
— so that they served to strike the enemy : instead of having 
one single beak, the Corinthian ship might be said to have 
three nozzles.’- The Syracusans relied on the narrowness of 
the space, for shutting out the Athenian evolutions, and bring- 
ing the contest to nothing more than a straightforward collision ; 
in which the weaker vessel would be broken and stove in at 
the prow, and thus rendered unmanageable. 

Having completed the.se arrangements, their land-force was 
marched out under Gylippus to threaten one side of the 
Athenian lines, while the cavalry and the garrison of the 
Olympieion marched up to the other side. The Athenians 
were putting themselves in position to defend their walls from 
what seemed to be a land-attack, when they saw the Syracusan 
fleet, 8o triremes strong, sailing out from its dock prepared for 
action : upon which they too, though at first confused by this 
unexpected appearance, put their crews on shipboard, and went 

’ Compare Thucyd. vii. 34-36 ; Diodor. idii. 10 : Eurip. Ipli. Taiur. 
1335. Sec aI.so the notes of Arnold, Poppo, and Didot, on the passages 
of Thucydides. 

It appears as if the imiplSes or sustaining beams were somethinj^ new, 
now provided for the first time — ^in order to strengthen the ep 6 tm and 
render it fit to drive in collision against the enemy. The words which 
Thucydides employs to describe the position of these amiplSes, are to me not 
fully intelligible, nor do I think that any of the commentators clear diem 
up satisfactorily. 

It is Diodoriis who specifies that the Corinthians lowered the level of 
their prows, so as to strike nearer to the water — which Thucydides does not 
mention. _ 

A captive ship, when towed bias a prize, was disarmed by being deprived 
of her beak (Alhenteas, xii, p. 535). Lysander reserved the beaks of the 
Athenian triremes captured at iEgospotami to grace bis triumphal return- 
(Xenoph. Hellen. ii. v 8). 
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out of their palisaded station, 75 triremes in number, to meet 
the enemy. The whole day passed off however in desultory 
and indecisive skirmish ; with trifling advantage to the Syra- 
cusans, who disabled one or two Athenian ships, yet merely 
tried to invite the Athenians to attack, without choosing 
themselves to force on a close and general action.^ 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether a 
naval action (at least until the necessity arose for escorting 
fresh supplies into the harbour) by keeping within their station ; 
and as Demosthenes was now at hand, prudence counselled 
such reserve. Nikias himself, too, is said to have deprecated 
immediate fighting, but to have been out-voted by his two 
newly-appointed colleagues Menander and Euthydemus ; who, 
anxious to show' what they could do without Demosthenes, took 
their stand upon Athenian maritime honour, which peremp- 
torily forbade them to shrink from the battle when offered.® 

Though on the ne.\t day the Sjuracusans made no move- 
ment, yet Nikias foreseeing that they would speedily recom- 
mence, and noway encouraged by the equal manifestations 
of the preceding day, caused every trierarch to repair what 
damage his ship had sustained ; and even took the precaution 
of further securing his naval station by mooring merchant- 
vessels just alongside of the openings in the palisade, about 
200 feet apart. The prows of these vessels were provided with 
dolphins — or beams lifted up on high and armed at the end 
with massive heads of iron, which could be so let fall as to 
crush any ship entering : ® any Athenian trireme which might 
be hard pressed, would thus be enabled to get through this 
opening where no enemy could follow, and choose her own 
time for sailing out again. Before night, such arrangements 
were completed. At the earliest dawn of next day, the 
Syracusans reappeared, with the same demonstrations both of 
land-force and naval-force as before. The Athenian fleet 
having gone forth to meet them, several hours were spent in 
the like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at length the 
Syracusan fleet sailed back to the city — again without bringing 
on any general or close combat. The Athenians, construing 

^ Thucyd. vii. 37, 38. 

® Plutarch, Niloas, c. 20. Diodorus (xiii. ro) represents the battle as 
having been brought on against the wish and intention of the Athenians 
generally, not allnding to any difference of opinion among the commanders. 

’ Thucyd. vii. 4t. al /eepeueu Se\iptyo^ 6 poi : compare Pollux, i. 85, and 
Fragment vi. of the comeity of the poet PherekratSs, entitled "Ayptoi— 
Memeke, Fragm. Comic. Grmc. vol. iL p. 258, and the Scholiast ad 
Aristoph. Equit 759. 
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such retirement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness and 
unwillingness to fight,’- and supposing the day’s duty at an 
end, retired on their side within their owir station, disembarked, 
and separated to get their dinners at leisure — having tasted no 
food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished to 
see the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew the attack, in full 
battle order. This was a manoeuvre suggested by the Corinthian 
Aristo, the ablest steersman in the fl^eet; at whose instance, 
the Syracusan admirals had sent back an urgent request to the 
city authorities, that an abundant stock of provisions might for 
that day be brought down to the sea-shore, and sale be ren- 
dered compulsory ; so that no time should be lost, when the 
fleet returned thither, in taking a hasty meal without dispersion 
of the crews. Accordingly the fleet, after a short, but suflScient 
interval, allowed for refreshment thus close at hand, was brought 
back unexpectedly to the enemy’s station. Confounded at the 
sight, the Athenian crews forced themselves again on board, 
most of them yet without refreshment, and in the midst of 
murmurs and disorder.® On sailing out of their station, the 
indecisive skirmishing again commenced, and continued for 
some time — until at length the Athenian captains became so 
impatient of prolonged and exhausting fatigue, that they re- 
solved to begin of themselves, and make the action close as 
well as general. Accordingly the word of command was given, 
and they rowed forward to make the attack, which was cheer- 
fully received by the Syracusans. By receiving the attack 
instead of making it, the latter were better enabled to ensure a 
straightforward collision of prow against prow, excluding all 
circuit^ backing, or evolutions, on the part of the enemy : at 
any rate, their steersmen contrived to realise this plan, and 
to crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart of many of the 
Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight of material and 
solidity on their own side. The Syracusan darters on the 
deck, moreover, as soon as the combat became close, were 
both numerous and destructive ; while tlieir little boats rowed 
immediately under the sides of the Athenian triremes, broke 
the blades of their oars, and shot darts in through the oar-holes, 
against the rowers within. At length the Athenians, after sus- 
taining the combat bravely for some time, found themselves at 
such fisadvantage, that they were compelled to give way and 

^ Thot^d. vii. 40. 0/ S’ ’ABiiinSot, roiita’avrfs airois i>s iiffitiiiiivavs a-^&y 
rpht ripr ivmtfioicaaOat, &o. 

® Thuevd. vii, 40. 
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to seek shelter within their own station. The armed merchant- 
vessels which Nildas had planted before the openings in the 
palisade were now found of great use in checking the pursuing 
Syracusans; two of whose triremes, in the excitement of 
victory, pushed fonvard too near to them and w'ere disabled by 
the heavy implements on board — one of them being captured 
with all her crew. The general victory of the Syracusans, 
however, was complete : seven Athenian triremes were sunk or 
disabled, many others were seriously damaged, and numbers of 
seamen either slain or made prisoners.^ 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems to have 
been no less skilfully planned than bravely executed, the 
Syracusans now felt confident of their superiority by sea as 
well as on land, and contemplated nothing less than the com- 
plete destruction of their enemies in the harbour. The 
generals were already concerting measures for renewed attack 
both by land and by sea, and a week or two more would pro- 
bably have seen the ruin of this once triumphant besieging 
armament, now full of nothing but discouragement. The 
mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as the Syracusans were 
masters of the mouth of the harbour, would be sure to starve 
it out in no long time, if they maintained their superiority at 
sea. All their calculations were suspended, however, and the 
hopes of the Athenians for the time revived, by the entry of 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon with the second armament into 
the Great Harbour ; which seems to have taken place on the 
very day, or on the second day, after the recent battle.^ So 
important were the consequences ■which turned upon that post- 
ponement of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent 
defeat of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little did 
either party think, at that moment, that it would have been a 
mitigation of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenes had not 
arrived in time; if the ruin of the first armament had been 
actually consummated before the coming of the second! 

Demosthenes, after obtaining the required reinforcements at 
Korkyra, had crossed the Ionian sea to the islands called 
Choerades on the coast of lapygia; where he took aboard a 
band of 150 Messapian darters, dirough the friendly aid of the 
native prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance was re- 
newed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already in alliance 
with Athens, he was there reinforced with two triremes and 
three hundred darters, with which addition he sailed on to 


^ Thucyd. vii. 41. 


* TTnuyd. vii. 43. 
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Thurii. Here he found himself cordially welcomed j for the 
philo-Athenian party was in full ascendency, having recently 
got the better in a vehement dissension, and passed a sentence 
of banishment against their opponents.^ They not only took a 
formal resolution to acknowledge the same friends and the 
same enemies as the Athenians, but equipped a regiment of 
700 hoplites and 300 darters to accompany Demosthenes, who 
remained there long enough to pass his troops in review and 
verify the completeness of each division. After having held 
this review on the banks of the river Sybaris, he marched his 
troops by land through the Thurian territory to the banks of 
the river Hylias which divided it from Kroton. He was here 
met by Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the access to their 
territory : upon which he marched down the river to the sea- 
shore, got on shipboard, and pursued his voyage southward 
along the coast of Italy — touching at the various towns, all 
except the hostile Lokri.^ 

His entry into the harbour of Syracuse ® — accomplished in 
the most ostentatious trim, with decorations and musical ac- 
companiments — was no less imposing from the magnitude of 
his force, than critical in respect to opportunity. Taking 
Athenians, allies, and mercenaiy forces, together — he con- 
ducted 73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and a large number of 
light troops of every description ; archers, slingers, darters, 
&c., with other requisites for effective operation. At the sight 
of such an armament, not inferior to the first which had arrived 
under Nikias, the Syracusans lost for a moment the confidence 
of their recent triumph, and were struck with dismay as well as 
wonder.* That Athens could be rash enough to spare such an 
armament, at a moment when the full burst of Peloponnesian 
hostility was reopening upon her, and when Dekeleia was in 
course of being fortified — was a fact out of all reasonable pro- 
bability, and not to be credited unless actually seen. And 
probably, the Syracusans, though they knew that Demosthenes 
was on his way, had no idea beforehand of the magnitude of 
his armament. 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and be- 
leaguered Athenians again revived as they welcomed their new 
comrades. They saw themselves again masters by land as well 
as by sea; and they displayed their renewed superiority by 
marching out of their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands 
near the Anapus ; the Syracusans not venturing to engage in a 

1 Thncyd. vii. 33-57. * Thucyd. vij. 35. 

* FluUundi, Nikias, c. 21. * Thucyd. vil. 42. 
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general action, and merely watching the movement with some 
cavalry from the Olympieion. 

But Demosthenes was not imposed upon by this delusive 
show of power, so soon as he had made himself master of the 
full state of affairs, and had compared his own means with 
those of the enemy. He found the army of Nikias not merely 
worn down with long-continued toil, and disheartened by pre- 
vious defeat, but also weakened in a terrible degree by the 
marsh fever general towards the close of summer, in the low 
ground where they w'ere encamped.^ 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied allies, 
extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and general 
belief that theirs w'as the winning cause. Moreover, he felt 
deeply the position of Athens at home, and her need of all her 
citizens against enemies within sight of her own walls. But 
above all, he came penetrated with the deplorable effects which 
had resulted from the mistake of Nikias, in wasting irreparably 
so much precious time, and ftittering away the first terror- 
striking impression of his splendid armament. All these con- 
siderations determined Demosthenes to act without a moment’s 
delay, while the impression produced by bis arrival was yet 
unimpaired — and to aim one great and decisive blow, such as 
might, if successful, make the conquest of Syracuse again pro- 
bable. If this should fail, he resolved to abandon the whole 
enterprise, and return home with his armament forthwith.® 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipolte. But all along 
that slope from east to west, immediately in front or to the 
north of his position, stretched the counter- wall built by the 
Syracusans ; beginning at the city-wall on the lowest ground, 
and reaching up first in a north-westerly, next in a westerly 
direction, until it joined the fort on the upper ground near the 
cliff, where the road from Euryfflus down to Syracuse ]mssed. 
The Syracusans as defenders were on the north side of this 
counter-wall j he and the Athenians on the south side. It was 
a complete bar to his progress, and he could not stir a step 
without making himself master of it ; towards which end there 
were only two possible means — either to storm it in front, or to 
turn it from its western extremity by marching round up to the 
Euryllus. He began by trying the first method. But the wall 
was abundantly manned and vigorously defended; his battering 
machines were all burnt or disqualified, and every attempt 
which he made was completely repulsed.® There remained 

* Thucyd. vii. 47-5a ® Thucyd. vii. 43, • Thuoyd. vii. 43. , 
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only the second method — to turn the wall, ascending by cir- 
cuitous roads to the heights of Euiyalus behind it, and then 
attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

Eut the march necessary for this purpose — first, up the valley 
of the Anapus, vi-siblc from the Syracusan posts above ; next, 
ascending to the Eurj-alu-s by a narrow and Winding path — was 
so difficult, that even Demosthenes, naturally sanguine, de- 
spaired of being able to force his way up in the daylight, 
against an enemy seeing the attack. He was therefore con- 
strained to attempt a night-surprise, for which, Nikias and his 
other colleagues consenting, he accordingly made preparations 
on the largest and most effective scale. He took the command 
himself, along with Menander and Eurymedon (Nildas being 
left to command within the lines) ^ — conducting hoplites and 
light troops, together -with masons and carpenters, and all 
other matters necessary for establishing a fortified post — lastly, 
giving orders that every man should carry with him provisions 
for five days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all these pre- 
liminary arrangements, but even his march itself, was accom- 
plished without any su.spicion of the enemy. At the beginning 
of a moonlight night, he quitted the lines, moved along the low 
ground on the left bank of the Anapus and parallel to that 
river for a considerable distance — then following various roads 
to the right, arrived at the Euiyalus or highest pitch of Epipolse, 
where he found himself in the same track by which the 
Athenians in coming from Katana a year and a half before — 
and Gylippus in coming from the interior of the island about 
ten months before — had passed, in order to get to the slope 
of Epipolae above S}Tracuse. He reached, without being dis- 
covered, the extreme Syracusan fort on the high ground — 
assailed it completely by surprise — and captured it after a 
feeble resistance. Some of the garrison within it were slain ; 
but the greater part escaped, and ran to give the alarm to the 
three fortified camps of Syracusans and allies, which were 
pkiced one below another behind the long continuous wall,® on 

1 Thucyd. "vii. 43. Diodoras tells us that Demosthenes took with him 
10,000 hoplites, and 10,000 light troops — ^numbers whitdi are not at all to 
be trusted (xiii. n). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. si) sajs that Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on Epipolce : Thucydides notices nothii^ of the kind, and the 
assertion seems improbable. 

The course taken by Demosthenes in his night-march will be fi)und 
marked on Plan II. annexed to this volume. 

® Tbucj'd. vii, 42, 43. Kol (Demosthenes) ipSiy rb rapamlxi^/ut twv 
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the declivity of Epipolte — as well as to a chosen regiment of 
sis hundred Syracusan liopliles under Hermokrates,^ who 
formed a night-watch or bivouac. This regiment hastened up 
to the rescue, but Demosthenes and the Athenian vanguard, 
charging impetuously forward, drove them back in disorder 
upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even G-ylippus, and 
the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out of these positions, 
were at first carried back by the same retreating movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenes had been successful 
beyond all reasonable hope. He was master not only of the 
outer fort of the Syracusan position, but also of the extremity 
of their counter-wall which rested upon that fort : the counter- 
wall was no longer defensible, now that he had got on the 
north or Syracusan side of it — so that the men on the parapet, 


2upaKo<r/au', ^ iK<i\v(rai> vtpmtxliftu <r^Ss robs 'ABtivalms, terAouv re hr, icai, 
ei evtKparhtretf ns rZv re ‘t.vmatMV r^s iraBAaeus, koL aZBts toD if ttirais 
(rrparosriSov, ifStas hv airh AyiiBir (oiSi yltp isroneimi hr rpcis oitem) 
iivelyero imBeirBai rp sretpif. 

vii. 43. cal fipipas /ler iXivara iSoKei ejyai XaBeTr vpoireXBirrBS jcal 
ivaBivras, See. 

Di. Arnold and GoU« both interoret this desaiption of ThucydidSs (see 
their notes on this chapter, and Dx. Arnold’s Appendix, p. 375) a.s if 
Nikias, immediately that the Syracusan counter-wall had crossed his 
blockading line, had evacuated his circle and works on the slope of 
Epipolte, and had retired down escluavely into the lower ground below. 
Dr. Thirlwall too is of the same opinion (Hist. Gr. vol. im ch. xxvi. p. 
433 -.^ 34 )- . , 

This appears to me a mistake. "What conceivable motive can he 
as.signed to induce Nikias to yield up to the eneiny so important an advan- 
tage ? If he had once relinquished the slope of Epipolm to occupy ex- 
clusively the marsh beneath the southern cliff— Gylippus and the Syracusans 
would have taken good care that be should never again have mounted that 
cliff ; nor could he ever have got near to the iraparrlxir/ta. The moment 
when the Athenians did at last abandon Iheir fortifications on the slope of 
EpipoUe (ret ivu relxn) is specially marked by Thucydides afterwards— vii. 
do : it was at the hast moment of desperation, when the service of all was 
needed for the final maritime battle in the Great Harbour. Dr. Arnold 
(p. 27s) misinterprets this passage, in my judgement, evading the direct 
sense of it. 

The words of Thucydidds, vii. 43 — el iriKpar^rece ns ruy re 'ErareKSv 
rijs hvaBAirem koI aiBts rov iy ahrats trrparmitm — are more cotrectly 
conceived by M. , Firmin Didot in the note to bis translation, than by 
Arnold and Goller. The arparhteSoy here indicated does net mean 
the Athenian Circle, and their purtially completed line of circnnival- 
lation on the slope of Epipohe. It means the ground higher than this, 
which they had mrtially ocenpied at first while building the fort of Lab- 
dalum, and of which they had been substantially masters until the anival 
of Gylippus, who had now converted it into a camp or itTpariireSov of the 
Syracusans. 

3 Din lor viii n. 
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where it joined the fort, made no rcsLstance and fled. Some 
of the Athenians even began to tear down the parapets, and 
demolisli this part of the counter-wall ; an operation of ex- 
treme importance, since it would have opened to Demosthenes 
a communication with the southern side of the counter-wall, 
leading directly towards the Athenian lines on Epipolte. At 
any rate, his pl.an of turning the counter-wall was already 
carried — if he could only have maintained himself in his actual 
position, even without advancing farther — ^and if he could have 
demolished two or three hundred yards of the upper extremity 
of the wall now in his power. Whether it would have been 
possible for him to maintain himself without farther advance, 
until day broke, and thus avoid the unknown perils of a night- 
battle, we cannot say. But both he and his men, too much 
flushed with success to think of halting, hastened forward to 
complete their victory, and to prevent the disordered Syracusans 
from again recovering a firm array. Unfortunately however 
their ardour of pursuit (as it constantly happened with Grecian 
hoplites) disturbed the regularity of their own ranks, so that 
they were not in condition to stand the shock of the Boeotian 
hoplites, just emerged from their position, and marching up 
in steady and e.xcellent order to the scene of action. The 
Boeotians charged them, and after a short resistance, broke 
them completely, forcing them to take flight. The fugitives 
of the van w'ere thus driven back upon their owm comrades 
advancing from behind — still under the impression of success — 
ignorant of what had passed in front — and themselves urged 
on by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one scene 
of clamour and confusion, wherein there was neither command 
nor obedience, nor could any one discern what was passing. 
The light of the moon rendered objects and figures generally 
visible, without being sufficient to discriminate friend from foe. 
The beaten Athenians, thrown back upon their comrades, were 
in many cases mistaken for enemies and slain. The Syra- 
cusans and Bmotians, shouting aloud and pursuing their advan- 
tage, became intermingled with the foremost Athenians, and 
both armies thus grouped into knots which only distinguished 
each other by mutual demand of the watchword. That test 
also soon failed, since each party got acquainted with the 
watchword of the other — especially that of the Athenians, 
among whom the confusion was the greatest, became well known 
to the Syracusans, who kept together in larger parties. Above 
all, the effect of the pman or war-shout, on both sides, was 
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remarkable. The Dorians in the Athenian army (from Argos, 
Korkyra, and other places) raised a prean not distinguishable 
from that of the Syracusans : accordingly their shout struck 
terror into the Athenians themselves, who fancied that they 
had enemies in their own rear and centre. Such disorder and 
panic presently ended in a general flight. The Athenians 
hurried back by the same roads which they had ascended : but 
these roads were found too narrow for terrified fugitives, and 
many of them threw away their arms in order to scramble or 
jump down the cliffs, in which most of tliem perished. Even 
of those who safely effected their descent into the plain below, 
many (especially the new-comers belonging to the armament of 
Demosthenfis) lost their way through ignorance, and were cut 
off the next day by the Syracusan horse. With terrible loss of 
numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians at length found 
shelter within their own lines. Their loss of arras was even 
greater than that of men, from the throwing away of shields by 
those soldiers who leaped the cliff.^ 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one upon 
the road to Epipolas, the other upon the exact and critical spot 
where the Boeotians had first withstood and first repelled the 
enemy. By a victory, so unexpected and overwhelming, their 
feelings were restored to the same pitch of confidence which 
had animated them before the arrival of Demosthenes. Again 
now masters of the field, they again indulged the hope of 
storming the Athenian lines and destroying the armament ; 
to which end, however, it was thought necessary to obtain 
additional reinforcements, and Gylippus went in person with 
this commission to the various cities of Sicily — while Sikanus 
ivith fifteen triremes was despatched to Agrigentum, then 
understood to be wavering, and in a political crisis.® 

During the absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals were 
left to mourn their recent reverse, and to discuss the exigencies 
of their untoward position. The whole armament was now full 
of discouragement and weariness ; impatient to escape from a 
scene where fever daily thinned their numbers, and where they 
seemed destined to nothing but dishonour. Such painful 
evidences of increasing disorganisation only made Demosthenes 
more strenuous in enforcing the resolution which he had taken 

^ Thuc^. vii. 44, 45. 

® Thui^d. vii. 46. Flalarch (Nikios, c. si) states that the number of 
slain was 2000. Diodorus gives it at 2500 (x 0 i. ii). Thucydides does 
not state it at all. 

These two authors probably both copied from some common authority, 
not Tbucvdidls j perhaps PMlistus. 
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before the attack on Epipolie. He had done his best to strike 
one decisive blow : the chances of war had turned out against 
him, and inflicted a humiliating defeat ; he now therefore 
insisted on relinquisliing the whole enterprise and returning 
home forthwith. The season was yet favourable for the 
voyage (it seems to have been the beginning of August), while 
the triremes recently brought, as yet unused, rendered them 
masters at sea for the present. It was idle (he added) to waste 
more time and money in staying to carry on war against 
Syracuse, which they could not now hope to subdue ; especially 
when Athens had so much need of them all at home, against 
the garrison of Dekelcia.^ 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded by Eury- 
medon, was peremptorily opposed by Nikias ; who contended, 
first, that their present distre.ss and the unpromising chances 
for the future, though he admitted the full reality of both, 
ought not nevertheless to be publicly proclaimed. A formal 
resolution to retire, passed in the presence of so many persons, 
would inevitably become known to the enemy, and therefore 
could never be executed with silence and secrecy - — as such a 
resolution ought to be. But furthermore, he (Nikias) took a 
decided objection to the resolution itself. He would never 
consent to cairy back the armament, without specific authority 
from home to do so. Sure he was, that the Athenian people 
would never tolerate such a proceeding. When submitted to 
the public assembly at home, the conduct of the generals 
would be judged, not by persons who had been at Syracuse and 
cognisant of the actual facts, but by hearers who would learn 
all that they knew from the artful speeches of criminative 
orators. Even the citizens actually serving — ^though now loud 
in cries of suffering, and impatient to get home — would alter 
their tone when they were safe in the public assembly ; and 
would turn round to denounce their generals as having been 
bribed to bring away the army. Speaking his own personal 
Thuiyd. vii. 47. 

® Thuc)‘d. vii. 48. ‘O Si Nixlets fitv koI airhs iroyTiplt rk 

Trpdyfiara Anat, Si oiic i/SoSaere airli itrSeyij airaitiKvAmt, oiS* 

ift^avas v4>as ^firiipi^outvavs nfrk woAafiv imxiSpijffti' TotJ iroae- 
/ilais KOnraiyyeKTovs ylyvfffOar KaSfXy yhp iv, iir6re ^aiKoairo, ToSra 
miouyTet Ijn-oy. 

It seems probable that some of the taxiarcbs and trieiarchs were present 
at this deliberation, as we find in another case afterwards, c. 60. Possibly 
UemostbenSs might even desire that they ikould be present, os witnesses 
respecting the feeling of the army ; and also as supporters, if the matter 
came afterwards to be debated in the public assemUy at Athens. It is to 
this &ct that the words putra vaJA&y seem to allude. 
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feelings, he knew too well the tempers of his countrymen to 
expose himself to the danger of thus perishing under a charge 
alike unmerited and disgraceful. Sooner would he incur any 
extremity of risk from the enemy.^ It must be recollected too 
(he added) that if their affairs were now bad, those of Syracuse 
were as bad, and even worse. For naore than a year, the war 
had been imposing upon the Syracusans a ruinous cost, in sub- 
sistence for foreign allies as well as in keeping up outlying posts 
— so that they had .already spent 2000 talents, besides heavy 
debts contracted and not paid. They could not continue in 
this course longer j yet the suspension of their payments would 
at once alienate their allies, and leave them helpless. The 
cost of the war (to which Demosthenes had alluded as a reason 
for returning home) could be much belter borne by Athens ; 
while a little further pressure would utterly break down the 
Syracusans. He (Nikias) therefore advised to remain where 
they were and continue the si^e j “ the more so as their fleet 
had now became unquestionably the superior. 

Both Demosthenes and Eurymedon protested in the 
strongest language against the proposition of Nikias. Especially 
they treated the plan of remaining in the Great Harbour as 
fraught tvith ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on quitting 
this position without a moment’s delay. Even admitting (for 
argument) the scruples of Nikias against abandoning the 
Syracusan war without formal authority from home, they still 
urged an immediate transfer of their camp from the Great 
Harbour to Thapsus or Katana. At either of these stations 
they could prosecute operations against Syracuse, with all the 
advantage of a wider range of country for supplies, a healthier 
spot, and above all of an open sea, which was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the naval tactics of Athenians ; escaping from that 
narrow basin which condemned them to inferiority even on 
their own proper element. At all events to remove, and 
remove forthwith, otit of the Great Harbour — such was the 
pressing requisition of Demosthenes and Eurymedon.® 

^ Thucyd. viL 48. OSitainr fio6\f<r9ai aMt yt, hrurrinsiiosrhs 'AStiralaiy 
ijiifftts, Iffl cilexpf 7 < oMf Kol tSUas in’ ‘hOjiralav iiroXMai, 1) 

ray woA.e/ttaa', et Set, KtvSvyfiimt nSra raSeir, IS(^. 

The situation of the last word ISiif in this sentence is petplexing, because 
it can Wdly be constcued except either with &iroAf<rSai or with atyris yt : 
for Nikias conld not run any mk perishing ttfaraUfy by the hands of 
the enemy — ^unless we are to ascribe to him an absurd rhodomontade quite 
fore^ to his character. Compare Flutaich, Kikias, c. aa. 

® ^ttcyd. vii. 48. rptPfiy eiy XPV*<u xperieaSifiitvovs, &c. 

® Thucyd, vii. 49. ‘OtiAn/unriiyris jrtpl/ttyrQvvpturKaB^irdat eUS* 
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But even to the modified motion of transferring the actual 
position to Tbapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to consent. He 
insisted on remaining as they were; — and it appears that 
Menander and Eulhydemust (colleagues named by the 
assembly at home before the departure of the second arma- 
ment) must have voted under the influence of his authority ; 
whereby the majority became on his side. Nothing less than 
being in a minority, probably, would have induced Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon to submit — on a point of such 
transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained without 
quitting the Harbour, yet apparently quite inactive, during a 
period which cannot have been less than between three weeks 
and a month, until Gylippus returned to Syracuse with fresh 
reinforcements. Throughout the army, hope of success 
appears to have vanished, while anxiety for return had become 
general. The opinions of DemosthenSs and Eurymedon were 
doubtless well known, and orders for retreat were expected, but 
never come. Nikias obstinately refused to give them, during 
the whole of this fatal interval ; which plunged the army into 
the abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their aggressive 
enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many 
persons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to 
reveal. Even Thucydid£s thinks that he was misled by that 
party in Syracuse, with whom he had always kept up a secret 
correspondence, (seemingly apart from his colleagues,) andwhO' 
still urged him, by special messages, not to go away j assuring 
him that Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without 
fully trusting these intimations, he could not bnng himself to 
act against them. He therefore hung back from day to day, 
refusing to pronounce the decisive word.® 

dvwtrovp iyeS4x^T0 — rh Si {u/if-uf eiirety, oSSeyl rprfiry ot 
kpiaictiv iv atirf fri /niyety, aW' tri vixurra fiSsj K«l 
piKXfiy i^avltTraaSat. Kal i svrf toBto ^uytiy4peuty, 

* Thucyd. vii. 69 ; Diodor. xiii. 13. 

® Thaqrd. vii. 48. *A iirufTdfi^yyi piy tpyip Sti iw' ifiipi- 
repa SiaaKovSv averse, 8' ip^avFi rirt \6yip 

aim hwd^ttv r^v (rrpartdv. 

insignificance of the patty in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias may be reasonably inferred from Thucyd. vii. 55. It consisted in 
of those Leontines who had been incorporated into the Syracusan 
ritisenship (Diodor. xiii. 18). 

Folywnus (i. 43, i) has a tale respecting a revolt of the slaves or villeins. 
(olitirai) at Syracuse during the Athenian siege, under a leader named 
Sostkratfis — a revolt suppressed by the stratapem of HermokratSs. Iliat 
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Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inex- 
plicable as his guilty fatuity — for we can call it by no lighter 
name, seeing that it involved all the brave men around him in 
one common ruin with himself — at the present critical juncture. 
How can we suppose him to liave really believed that the 
Syracusans, now in the flood-tide of success, and when Gylippus 
was gone forth to procure additional forces, would break down 
and be unable to cai-ry on the war? Childish as such 
credulity seems, we are nevertheless compelled to admit it as 
real, to such an extent as to counterbalance all the pressing 
motives for departure; motives, enforced by discerning col- 
leagues as well as by the complaints of the army, and brought 
home to his own observation by the experience of the late 
naval defeat. At any rate, it served as an excuse for that fatal 
weakness of his character which made him incapable of taking 
resolutions founded on prospective calculations, and chained 
him to his actual position until he was driven to act by 
imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, 
which counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The other 
generals think with satisfaction of going back to their country, 
and rescuing the force which yet remained, even under circum- 
stances of disappointment and failure. Not so Nikias : he 
knows too well the reception which he had deserved, and which 
might possibly be in store for him. Avowedly indeed, he 
anticipates reproach from the Athenians against the generals, 
but only unmerited reproach, on the special ground of bringing 
away the army without orders from home ; — adding some harsh 
criticisms upon the injustice of the popular judgement and the 
perfidy of his own soldiers. But in the first place, we may 
remark that Demosthenes and Eurymedon, though as much 
responsible as he was for this decision, had no such fear of 
popular injustice ; or if they had, saw clearly that the obliga- 
tion of braving it was here imperative. And in the next place, 
no man ever had so little reason to complain of the popular 
judgement as Nikias. The mistakes of the people in rega^ to 
him had always been those of indulgence, over-esteem, and 
over-constancy. But Nikias foresaw too well that he would 
have more to answer for at Athens than the simple feet of 
sanctioning retreat under existing circumstances. He could 

various attempts of this sort took place at Syiat^ daring these two trying 
years, is by no means imptohable. hr &ct, it is difficult to understand 
how the numerous predial slaves were kept in o)^er during the great 
pressure and danver, prior to the cominv of Gylippus. 
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not but remember the pride and sanguine hopes under which 
he had originally conducted the expedition out of Peiraeus, 
contrasted with the miserable sequel and ignominious close, — 
even if the account had been now closed, without worse. 
He could not but be conscious, more or less, how much of all 
this was owing to his owm misjudgement ; and under such 
impressions, the idea of meeting the free criticisms and scrutiny 
of his fellow-citizens (even putting aside the chance of judicial 
trial) must have been insupportably humiliating. To Nikias, — 
a perfectly brave man, and suffering withal under an incurable 
disease, — ^life at Athens had neither charm nor honour left. 
Hence, as much as from any other rea.son, he was induced to 
withhold the order for departure ; clinging to the hope that 
some unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up — and 
yielding to the idlest delusions from correspondents in the 
interior of Syracuse.^ 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipolse,® Gylippus 
and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 
unsuccessful at Agrigentum, where the philo-Syracusan party 
had been sent into banishment before his arrival ; but Gylippus 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian Greeks, 
together with those Peloponnesian hoplites who had started 
from Cape Tsenarus in Ae early spring, and who had made 
their way from Kyr^ne first along the coast of Africa, and then 
across to Selinus. Such increase of strength immediately 
determined the Syracusans to resume the aggressive, both by 
land and by sea. In the Athenians, as they saw the new allies 
marching in over Epipolse, it produced a deeper despondency, 
combined with bitter regret that they had not adopted the pro- 
position of departing immetMately after the battle of Epipolse, 
when DemosthenSs first proposed it- The late interval of 
lingering hopeless inaction wi& continued sickness, had further 
weakened their strength, and Demosthenes now again pressed 
.the resolution for immediate departure. Whatever fancies 
Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan embarrassments, 
were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus ; nor did he venture 
to persist in his former peremptory opposition — though even 

* Thucyd. vji. 49, 'AmKiyovTos Si toS Nwlov, Sicpos ra itol ftilCKiiins 
iymivtro, /etd &/ut ir 6 tiota ftii rt koI rhtoti elSiis 6 Vutlas hrxvplCrirat, 

The language of Justin respectiug this proceeding is just and (Criminat- 
ing — “ Nicias, sen pudoie male aette rei, sen metu destitute spei civium, 
sen impellente feto, maneie contendit” (Justin, iv. 5). 

® This interval may he inferred (see Dodwell, Aon. Thucyd. vii, 50) 
from the state of the moon at the time of the battle of Epipolte, compared 
with the snbsequemt eclipse- 
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now he seems to have assented against his own conviction.^ 
He however insisted with good reason, that no formal or public 
vote should be taken on the occasion — ^but that the order 
should be circulated through the camp, as jirivately as possible, 
to be ready for departure at a given signal. Intimation was 
sent to Katana that the armament was on the point of coming 
away — ^with orders to forward no further supplies." 

This plan was proceeding successfully : the ships were made 
ready — much of the property of the army had already been 
conveyed aboard without awakening the suspicion of the enemy 
— the signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing morning 
— and within a few hours, this fated armament would have 
found itself clear of the harbour, with comparatively small 
loss® — ^when the gods themselves (I speak in the language 
and feelings of the Athenian camp) interfered to forbid its 
departure. On the very night before (the 27th August, 413 
B.C.) — which was full moon — the moon was eclipsed. Such a 
portent, impressive to the Athenians at all times, was doubly 
so under their present despondency, and many of them con- 
strued it as a divine prohibition against departure until a certain 
time should have elapsed, with expiatory ceremonies to take off 
the effect They made known their wish for postponement to 
Nikias and his colleagues; but their interference was super- 
fluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply affected than any 
one else. He consulted the prophets, who declared that the 
army ought not to decamp until thrice nine days, a full circle 
of the moon, should have passed over.^ And Nikias took 
upon himself to announce, that until after the interval indi- 
cated by them, he would not permit even any discussion or 
proposition on the subject. 

^ Thui^d. vii. 50. Sis airaU oiSi i KiKlat tri dfiotas iivavTtodro, 
&C. Diodor. xiii, 13. 'O Kixias 7t»arftdit9i) &c. 

® Thucyd. vii. 60. 

® Diodor. xiii. 12. Oi crrpariSrat ri iytriBeiTo, &C. Plutarch, 

Nikias, c. 23. 

* The moon viras totally eclipsed <hi this night, August 27, 413 B.C., ftom 
27 mimites past g to 34 minutes past 10 f.m. ^nrm, De Ponuetib. Giaecor, 
sect. xdv. p. 184) — speaking with reference to an observer in Sicily. 

Thucydides states that Nikias adopted the injunction of the j^ophets, 
to tarry iirict nine days (vii. 50). Diodorus says three days. Plutarcdi 
intimates that Nikias went beyond the injiuiction of the prophets, who only 
insisted on three dap, while he resolved on remaining for an endie lunar 
period (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thucydidls : there is no reason to believe that 
Nikias would lengthen the lime beyond what the jwophels prescribed. 

The erroneous statement respecting this mem^hle even^ in so respect- 
able an author as Polybius, is not a little surprian? (Polyb. ix.. 19}; . 
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The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made his 
own, was a sentence of death to the Athenian army : yet it 
went along with the general feeling, and was obeyed without 
hesitation. Even Demosthenes, though if he had commanded 
alone, he might have tried to overrule it — found himself com- 
pelled to yield. Yet according to Philochorus (himself a pro- 
fessional diviner, skilful in construing the religious meaning 
of events), it was a decision decidedly wrong ; that is, wrong 
according to the canonical principles of divination. To men 
planning escape or any other operation requiring silence and 
secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, as hiding light and producing 
darkne.ss, was (he affirmed) an encouraging sign, and ought to 
have made the Athenians even more willing and forward in 
quitting the harbour. We are told, too, that Nikias had 
recently lost by death Stilbides, the ablest prophet in his 
service j and that he was thus forced to have recourse to 
prophets of inferior ability.^ His piety left no means untried 
of appeasing the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expiatory 
ceremonies, continued until the necessity of actual conflict 
arrived.” 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably intercepting the 
Athenian departure, was the direct, though unintended conse- 
quence, of the delay previously caused by Nikias, We cannot 
doubt, however, that, when the eclipse first happened, he re- 
gmded it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had 
himself before delivered, and that he congratulated himself 
upon having so long resisted the proposition for going away. 
Let us add, that all those Athenians who were predisposed to 
look upon eclipses as signs from heaven of calamity about to 
come, would find themselves strengthened in that belief by 
the unparalleled woes even now impending over this unhappy 
army. 

What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and victorious, 
put on the eclipse, we are not told. But they knew well how 
to interpret the fact, which speedily came to their knowledge, 
that the Athenians had fully resolved to make a furtive escape, 
and had only been prevented by the eclipse. Such a resolu- 
tion, amounting to an unequivocal confession of helplessness, 

^ Plutoch, Nikias, c, 22 ; Diodor. xiii. 12 ; Thuc>'d. vii. 5a Stilbides 
was eminent in his profession of a prophet : see Aristophan. Pac. 1029, 
with the citations from Enpolis and Philochoms in the Scholia. 

Ctowte ^ description of the effect produced by the eclipse of the sun 
at Thebes, immediately prior to the last expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly (Plutarch, Felopi^, c. 31). 

" Plutarch, Nikiu, c. 24. 
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emboldened the Syracusans still further, to crush them as they 
were in the harbour, and never to permit them to occupy even 
any other post in Sicily. Accordingly Gylippus caused his 
triremes to be manned and practised for several days : he then 
drew out his land-force, and made a demonstration of no great 
significance against the Athenian lines. On the morrow, he 
brought out all his forces, both land and naval; with the 
former of which he beset the Athenian lines, while the fleet, 76 
triremes in number, was directed to sail up to the Athenian 
naval station. The Athenian fleet, 86 triremes strong, sailed 
out to meet it, and a close, general, and desperate action took 
place. The fortune of Athens had fled. The Syracusans first 
beat the centre division of the Athenians; next, the right 
division under Eurymedon, who in attempting an evolution to 
outflank the enemy’s left, forgot those narrow limits of the 
harbour which were at every turn the ruin of the Athenian 
mariner — neared the land too much — and was pinned up 
against it, in the recess of Daskon, by the vigorous attack of 
the Syracusans. He was here slain, and his division destroyed; 
successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and driven 
ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own station. 
Most of them were forced ashore or grounded on points with- 
out those limits; upon which Gylippus marched down his 
land-force to the water’s edge, in order to prevent the retreat 
of the crews as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen in haul- 
ing oflF the ships as prizes. His march however was so hurried 
and disorderly, that the Tyrrhenian troops, on guard at the 
flank of the Athenian station, sallied out against them as they 
approached, beat the foremost of them, and drove them away 
from the shore into the marsh called Lysimeleia. More Syra- 
cusan troops came to their aid ; but the Athenians also, anxious 
above all things for the protection of their ships, came forth in 
greater numbers; and a general battle ensued in which the 
latter were victorious. Though they did not inflict much loss 
upon the enemy, yet they saved most of their own triremes 
which had been dnven ashore, together with the crews— and 
carried them into the naval station. Except for this success 
on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been destmyed : 
as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen triremes 
were lost, all their crews being slain. This was probably the 
division of Eurymedon, which having been driven ashore _ in 
the recess of Daskon, was too far off &om the Athenian station 
to receive any land assistance. As the Athenians were hauling , 
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in their disabled triremes, the Syracusans made a last effort to 
destroy them by means of a fireship, for which the wind hap- 
l)ened to be favourable. But the Athenians found means to 
prevent her approach, and to extinguish the flames.^ 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on her own 
element — gained with inferior numbers — gained even over the 
fresh, and yet formidable fleet recently brought by Demo- 
sthenes. It told but too plainly on which side the superiority 
now lay — how well the Syracusans had organised their naval 
strength for the specialties of their own harbour — how ruinous 
had been the folly of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen 
imprisoned within that petty and unwholesome lake, where 
land and water alike did the w'ork of their enemies. It not 
only disheartened the Athenians, but belied all their past 
experience, and utterly confounded them. Sickness of the 
whole enterprise, and repentance for having undertaken it, now 
became uppermost in their minds : yet it is remarkable that 
we hear of no complaints against Nikias separately.® But 
repentance came t<x) late. The Syracusans, fully alive to the 
importance of their victory, sailed round the harbour in triumph 
as again their own,® and already looked on the enemy within it 
as their prisoners. They determined to close up and guard the 
mouth of it, from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave no 
further liberty of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the contest 
was now widened, and the value of the stake before them 
enhanced. It was not merely to rescue their own city from 
siege, nor even to repel and destroy the besieging army, that 
they were now contending. It was to extinguish the entire 
power of Athens, and liberate the half of Greece from depend- 
ence; for Athens could never be expected to survive so terrific 
a loss as that of the entire double armament before Syracuse.'^ 
The Syracusans exulted in the thought that this great achieve- 
ment would be theirs ; that their city was the field, and their 
navy the chief instrument, of victory ; a lasting source of glory 
to them, not merely in the eyes of contemporaries, but even in 
those of posterity. Their pride swelled when they reflected on 
the Pan-Hellenic importance which the siege of Syracuse had 


* Thucyd. vij. 52, S3 5 Diodor. xiiL 13. 

® Thacyd. vii. 55 . Ol jaiv 'AS^viuot ir itobtJ 51i iOv/iIas *ol i 
rapitsayot auroTr p,iyai ■?<', flroXi 5r (ri arpwelas i jt/eriinsXas. 

“ Thacyd. vii. 56 . Ol Si 3vyeutrf(rioi Td** T€ Aijiim eifis irapiTrfttay 
aSeSs, &c. 

* Thacyd. vii. Sd. 
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now acquired, and when they counted up the number and 
variety of Greek warriors who were now fighting, on one side 
or the other, between EuryUus and Plemmyrium. With the 
exception of the great struggle between Athens and the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, never before had combatants so many 
and so miscellaneous been engaged under the same banners. 
Greeks continental and insular — ^lonic, Doric, and jiEolic — 
autonomous and dependent — ^volunteers and mercenaries — 
from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in the west 
— were all here to be found ; and not merely Greek:?, but also 
the barbaric Sikels, Egestieans Tyrrhenians, and lapygians. 
If the Lacedajmonians, Corinthians, and Boeotians, were fight- 
ing on the side of Syracuse — ^the Argeians and Mantineians, 
not to mention the great insular cities, stood in arms against 
her. The jumble of kinship among the combatants on both 
sides, as well as the cross action of different local antipathies, 
is put in lively antithesis by Thucydides.^ But amidst so vastt 
an assembled number, of which they were the chiefs, the pay- 
masters, and the centre of combination— the Syracusans might 
well feel a sense of personal ^grandisement, and a conscious- 
ness of the great blow which they were about to strike, sufficient 
to exalt them for the time above the level even of their great 
Dorian chiefs in Peloponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to close up 
the mouth of the Great Harbour, which was nearly one mile 
broad, with vessels of every description — triremes, traders, 
boats, &c. — anchored in an oblique direction, and chained 
together.* They at the same time prepared their naval force 
with redoubled zeal for the desperate struggle which they knew 
to be coming. They then awaited the efforts of the; Athenians, 
who watched their proceedings with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues ^ed together the principal officers 
to deliberate what was to be done. As they had few provisions 
remaining, and had counter-ordered their farther supplies, some 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable; and the only 
point in debate was, whether they should bum their fleet and 
retire by land, or make a fresh maritime exertion to break out 
of the harbour. Such had been the impression left by the 
recent sea-fight, that many in the camp leaned to the former 
scheme.® But the generals resolved upon first trjung the latter, 
and exhausted all their combinations to give to it the ^eatest 
possible effect. They now evacuated the upper portion of 

1 Thucyd. vu. 57, $8. * Thncyd. wi, 59 j Diodor. xiu. 14. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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their lines, both on the higher ground of Epipolae, and even 
on the lower ground, such portion as was nearest to the 
southern clift' ; confining themselves to a limited fortified space 
close to the shore, just adequate for their sick, their wounded, 
and their stores ; in order to sp>are the necessity for a large 
garrison to defend them, and thus leave nearly their whole 
force disposable for sea-service. They then made ready every 
trireme in the station, which could be rendered ever so imper- 
fectly seaworthy, constraining eveiy fit mtin to serve aboard 
them, without distinction of age, rank, or country. The 
triremes were manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites 
as well as bowmen and darters — the latter mostly Akarnanians; 
while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to board 
the enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished with grap- 
pling-irons to detain the enemy’s ship immediately after the 
moment of collision, in order that it might not be withdrawn 
and the collision repeated, with all its injurious effects arising 
from the strength and massiveness of the Syracusan epdtids. 
The best consultation was held with the steersmen as to 
arrangement and manceuvres of every trireme, and no precau- 
tion omitted which the scanty means at hand allowed. In the 
well-known impossibility of obtaining new provisions, every 
man was anxious to hurry on the struggle.^ But Nikias, as he 
mustered them on the shore immediately before going aboard, 
saw but too plainly that it was the mere stress of desperation 
which impelled them ; that the elasticity, the disciplined con- 
fidence, the maritime pride, habitual to the Athenians on 
shipboard — was extinct, or dimly and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations unusually 
emphatic and impressive. “ Recollect (he said) that you too, 
not less than the Syracusans, are now fighting for your own 
safety and for your country ; for it is only by victory in the 
coming struggle that any of you can ever hope to see his 
country again. Yield not to despair like raw recruits after a 
first defeat : you, Athenians and allies, familiar with the unex- 
pected revolutions of war, will hope now for the fair turn of 
fortane, and fight with a spirit worthy of the great force 
which you see here around you. We generals have now made 
effective provision against our two great disadvantages — the 
narrow circuit of the harbour, and the thickness of the enemy’s 
prows.® Sad as the necessity is, we have thrown aside all our 

^ ThucyA vtt, 6o. 

* Thiu^. vii. 62. *A Si itfutyh ivtlSofUr ftrl tJ t «0 artpinirt 

rpit tSk fiiXJiotTa i'®®!' fo'eo’Siu, &c< 
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Athenian skill and tactics, and have prepared to fight under 
the conditions forced upon us by the enemy — a land battle on 
shipboard.^ It will be for you to conquer in this last desperate 
struggle, where there is no friendly shore to receive you if you 
give way. You, hoplites on the deck, as soon as you have the 
enemy’s trireme in contact, keep him fast, and relax not until 
you have swept away his hoplites and mastered his deck. You, 
seamen and rowers, must yet keep up your courage, in spite of 
this sad failure in our means, and subversion of our tactics. 
You are better defended on deck above, and you have more- 
triremes to help you, than in the recent defeat. Such of you 
as are not Athenian citizens, I entreat to recollect the valuable 
privileges which you have hitherto enjoyed from serving in the 
navy of Athens. Though not really citizens, you have been 
reputed and treated as such : you have acquired our dialect, 
you have copied our habits, and have thus enjoyed the admira- 
tion, the imposing station, and the security, arising from our 
great empire.® Partaking as you do freely in the benefits of 
that empire, do not now betray it to these Sicilians and 
Corinthians whom you have so often beaten. For such of you 
as are Athenians, I again remind you that Athens has neither 
fresh triremes, nor fresh hoplites, to replace those now here. 
Unless you are now victorious, her enemies near home will find 
her defenceless j and our countrymen there will become slaves 
to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, every man of 

^ Thucyd. vil. 62. ’Ej toDto 7ap Si) iivayKiiriixBa, &irre miofMXftif itrh 
Tav v€uv, Kol rh n-ljr* auro^j iyaKpaif(rBat, fd)re ixflvovs ifv, wijtfKinov 
falvtTM. 

^ Thucyd. vii. 63. ToTi Se vairais vapaivS, leal iy rf avryi rfSe Kal 
Sdofuu, fill iinrejrA.Sx®®! v* ralj iuptpopms &yav .... IxelyTjy re rhy i)Stivi)r 
h/Svp.etaOai, &s ifia iffrl SiardirairSat, ot reus ‘ABrjyaTai yofitCJ/teyot 
Kal tyres, rm&v rrls re ipayjjs rp hrtarimp *al rSiv rptrav rj} 
fuiii)<Tet, iBaupdCeerBe Korh ri)y 'EXActSa, Kal rps ipxvy rqs f)ner{pas oSk 
tAariroy Karh rh h^eAelrBai, ts re rS ^ofiepSy rols tirpaiats /cal Tb /d) 
iSiKeiirBtti iroAir TAnoi/, /lerelxere, &art xeivayA fiiyat iKevBepas rjfSlf rps 
ipj^s tyres, SiKoias aMiy yav pA) KarawpoSlSore, &c. 

Dr. Arnold (tc^ether with Goller and Poppo), following the Scholiast, 
explain these words os having particular reference to the metics in the 
Amenian naval service. But 1 cannot think this correct. All persons in 
that service — ^who were freemen, but yet not citizens of Athens — are here 
designated j partly metics, doubtless, but partly also citizens of the_ isltmds 
and dependent allies— the (4y<n yavffdrat alluded to by the Corinthians 
and by Peiiklfe at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. J2X- 
143) as the &y}iri) Siyapus pSWay it oUeia of Athens. Without doubt 
there were numerous foreign seamen ia the warlike navy of Athens, who 
derived great consideration as well as profit £t>m. the service, and ofteu 
passed themselves oITfor Athenian citizens when they really were not so. 
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you, that you now going aboard here are the all of Athens — 
her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, and her 
splendid name.^ Bear up then and conquer, every man with 
his best mettle, in this one last struggle — for Athens as well as 
yourselves, and on an occasion which will never return.” 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten months 
before by Nikias to the people of Athens, we were compelled 
to remark, that lire greater j^rt of it was the bitterest condem- 
nation of his own previous policy as commander — so we are 
here carried back, when we find him .striving to palliate the 
ruinous effects of that confined sp.'ice of water which paralysed 
the Athenian seamen, to his own obstinate improvidence in 
forbidding the egress of the fleet when insisted on by Demo- 
sthenes. His hearers probably were too much absorbed with 
the terrible present, to revert to irremediable mistakes of the 
past. Immediately on the conclusion of his touching address, 
the order was given to go aboard, and the seamen took tlieir 
places. But when the triremes were fully manned, and the 
trierarchs, after superintending the embarkation, were them- 
selves about to enter and push off — the agony of Nikias was 
too great to be repressed. Feeling more keenly than any man 
the intensity of this last death struggle, and the serious, but 
inevitable shortcomings of the armament in its present con- 
dition — he still thought that he had not said enough for the 
occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally to the trier- 
archs, — all of them citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. 
They were all familiarly known to him, and he addressed him- 
self to every man separately by his own name, his father’s 
name, and his tribe — adjuring him by the deepest and most 
solemn motives which could touch the human feelings. Some 
he reminded of their own previous glories, others of the 
achievements of illustrious ancestors, imploring them not to 
dishonour or betray these precious titles : to all alike he re- 
called the charm of their beloved country, with its full political 
freedom and its unconstrained licence of individual agency to 
every roan : to all alike he appealed in the names of their 
wives, their children, and their paternal gods. He cared not 
for being suspected of trenching upon the commonplaces of rhe- 
toric ; be caught at every topic which could touch the inmost 
affections, awaken the in-bred patriotism, and rekindle the 
abated courage of the officers, whom be was sending forth to 

^ Thucyd. vii. 64 . 'Ori ol 4r rats nuiirlv iiiHy vvv itiiuvai, val nfol 
rdis ’ASsmfou elirl kbI /cal 4) MKoarat viMs, /col rh iiiyit tvopa ruv 
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this desperate venture. He at length constrained himself to 
leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he ought to say more 
— and proceeded to marshal the land-force for the defence of 
the lines, as well as along the shore, where they might render 
as much service and as much encouragement as possible to the 
combatants on shipboard. 

Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very opposite the 
burning words uttered, on the sea-board of the Syracusan 
station, as the leaders were mustering their men immediately 
before embarkation. They had been apprised of the grappling 
irons now about to be employed by the Athenians, and had 
guarded against them in part by stretching hides along their bows, 
so that the “iron-hand” might slip off without acquiring any 
hold. The preparatory movements even within the Athenian 
station being perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with 
the usual prefatory harangue. He complimented them on the 
great achievements which they had already performed in break- 
ing down the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible.** 
He reminded tliem that the sally of their enemies was only a 
last effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, undertaken 
without confidence in themselves, and under the necessity of 
throwing aside all their own tactics in order to copy feebly 
those of the Syracusans.® He called upon them to recollect 
the destructive purposes which the invaders had brought with 
them against Syracuse, to inflict with resentful hand the finishing 
stroke upon this half-ruined armament, and to taste the delight 
of satiating a legitimate revenge.* 

The Syracusan fleet — 76 triremes strong, as in the last battle 
— ivas the first to put off from shore; Pythen with the Corin- 
thians in the centre, Sikanus and Agatharchus on the wmgs. 
A certain proportion of them were placed near the mouth 
of the harbour, in order to guard the barrier ; while the rest 
were distributed around the harbour, in order to attack the 
Athenians from different sides as soon as they should approach. 

* See the striking chapter of Thucyd. vii. 69. Even, the tame style of 
Diodorus (xiiL l5)becomcs animated in describing this scene. 

® Thucyd, vii. 65. 

* Thucyd. vii. 66, 67. 

* Thucyd. vii. 68. irpis aif iraftay tw .... ipyp rfac- 

pllaiiaVf kcA yopiiranev £/ta fiiv voiu/iiraToy atvaiTtphs rail iyayrlout, at iy iis 
^2 Tifuapit^ ToO arpatfvecrivTas itKtu^aiaty iaroir\^fftu yijy yyt&fnfs vh Su/iau- 
/leyov, S/Ml 5i ixBpiAs iitiya<r9ai tyyayri(r6iiifym> iituv, (tnl (ri 7ityifuy6y rov) 
iJSlOTOV dvBi. 

This plain and undi^^iised invocation of the angry and revengeml 
passions should be noticed, as a mark of character and manners. 
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Moreover the surface of the harbour swarmed with the light 
craft of the Syracusans, in many of which embarked youthful 
volunteers, sons of the best families in the city j ^ boats of no 
mean service during the battle, saving or destroying the seamen 
cast overboard from disabled ships, as well as annoying the 
fighting Athenian triremes. The day was one sacred to 
Heraklfis at Syracuse ; and the prophets announced that the 
god would ensure victory to the Syracusans, provided they stood 
on the defensive, and did not begin the attack.® Moreover the 
entire shore round the harbour, e-veept the Athenian station 
and its immediate neighbourhood, was crowded with Syracusan 
soldiers and spectators ; while the walls of Ortygia, immediately 
overhanging the water, were lined with the feebler population 
of the cit}', the old men, women, and children. From the 
Athenian station presently came forth no triremes, under 
Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus — ^with the cus- 
tomary psean, its tone probably partaking of the general sadness 
of the camp. They steered across direct to the mouth of the 
harbour, beholding on all sides the armed enemies ranged 
along the shore, as well as the urtarmed multitudes who were 
imprecating the vengeance of the gods upon their heads ; while 
for them there was no sympathy, except among the fellow- 
sufferers within their own lines. Inside of this narrow basin, 
rather more than five English miles in circuit, 194 ships of war, 
each manned with more than 200 men, were about to join 
battle — ^in the presence of countless masses around, all with 
palpitating hearts, and near enough both to see and hear ; the 
most picturesque battle (if we could abstract our minds from 
its terrible interest) probably in history, without smoke or other 
impediments to vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily — 
a serious and magnified realisation of those Naumachise which 
the Roman emperons used to exhibit with gladiators on the 
Italian lakes, for the recreation of the people. 

^ Diodorus, xiii. 14. Plutarch has a .similaT .statement, in reference to 
the previous battle : but I think he must have confused one battle with the 
other — ^for his account can hardly be made to harmonise with Thuc3r^d£s 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24). 

It is to be recollected that both Plutarch and Diodorus had probably 
read the description of the battles in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, con- 
tained in Phdistus ; a better witness, if we hiid his account before us, even 
than Thucydides ; since he was proikbly at this time in Syracuse, and was 
perhaps actually engaged. 

^ Plutarch, Hikias, c. 24, 25. Tinueus reckoned the aid of HSraklfe as 
having been one of the great causes of Sjvacusan viclory over the Athenians. 
He rave several reasons why the god was provoked against the Athenians : 
see Timeens, Ftavm. 104, ed. Didot. 
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The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the 
barrier where a narrow opening (perhaps closed by a moveable 
chain) had been left for merchant-vessels. Their first impetu- 
ous attack broke through the Syracusan squadron defending it, 
and they were already attempting to sever its connecting bonds, 
when the enemy from all sides crowded in upon them and 
forced them to desist. Presently the battle became general, 
and the combatants were distributed in various parts of the 
harbour. On both sides a fierce and desperate courage was 
displaj'ed, even greater than had been shown on any of the 
former occasions. At the first onset, the skill and tactics of 
the steersmen shone conspicuous, well seconded by zeal on the 
part of the rowers and by their ready obedience to the voice of 
the Keleust^s. As the vessels neared, the bowmen, slingers 
and throwers on the deck hurled clouds of missiles against the 
enemy — next was heard the loud crash of the two impinging 
metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore.^ When the 
vessels were thus once in contact, they were rarely allowed to 
separate ; a strenuous hand-fight then commenced by the 
hoplites in each, trying respectively to board and master their 
enemy’s deck. It was not always however that each trireme 
had its own single and special enemy : sometimes one ship had 
two or three enemies to contend with at once — sometimes she 
fell aboard of one unsought, and became entangled. After a 
certain time, the fight still obstinately continuing, all sort of 
battle order became lostj the skill of the steersman was of 
little avail, and the voice of the Keleustes was drowned 
amidst the universal din and mingled cries from victors as well 
as vanquished. On both sides emulous exhortations were 
poured forth, together with reproach and sarcasm addressed to 
any ship which appeared flinching from the contest; though 
factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but little needed. 

^ The destructive impact of these metallic masses at the heads of the 
ships of war, as well as the periplus practised by a lighter ship to avcnd 
direct collision against a heavier — ^is strikingly illustrated by a passage in 
Plutarch's Life of Lucullus, where a naval engagement between the Roman 
general, and Neoptolemns the admiral of Mithridates, is described. “ Lu- 
cuUus was on board a Rhodian quinquereme, commanded by Damagotas, a 
skilful l^odian pilot ; while Neoptolemns was approaching with a ship 
much heavier, and idving forvmrd to a direct collision : upon which 
Damagoros evaded the blow, rowed rapidly round, and struck the enemy- 
in the stem.” .... Setiras t Aa/myipasrh fiipos -riisfiairiKti^s, KXi rijif 
Tpaji'^tri^ra toB oi* mipieeirelv iirlrp^pos, 

iW Ik vepiaytiy^s i-roirrpi^as IkIAcvvci’ Irl irpifonxif SmurBai’ Kol 
vteaBfiirns iPravBa t?i veils ISeJaTO riji' vKvyilv 4j8a<iJSB •^vophnpr, S« 

TO? j 9aAoTT«4ou<rj rijs veils p,ipe<fi erporvetrovirap, — Plutarch, LucuU. c. 3 . 
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Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that for a long 
time victory was altogether doubtful, and the whole harbour 
was a scene of partial encounters, wherein sometimes Syra- 
cusans, sometimes Athenians, prevailed. According as success 
thus fluctuated, so followed the cheers or wailings of the spec- 
tators ashore. At one and the same time, every variety of 
human emotion might be witnessed ; according as attention 
was turned towards a victorious or a defeated ship. It was 
among the spectators in the Athenian station, above all, whose 
entire life and liberty were staked in the combat, that this 
emodon might be seen exaggerated into agony, and overpass- 
ing the excitement even of the combatants themselves.^ Those 
among them who looked towards a portion of the harbour 
where their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and thanks- 
giving to the gods : such of their neighbours as contemplated 
an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave vent to their feelings in 
shrieks and lamentation ; while a third group, with their eyes 
fixed on some pordon of the combat still disputed, were 
plunged in all the agitations of doubt, manifested even in the 
tremulous swing of their bodies, as hope or fear alternately 
predominated. During all the time that the combat remained 
undecided, the Athenians on shore were distracted by all these 
manifold varieties of intense sympathy. But at length the 
moment came, after a long-protracted struggle, when victory 
began to declare in favour of the Syracusans, who, perceiving 
that their enemies were slackening, redoubled their efforts as 
well as their shouts, and pushed them back towards the land. 
All the Athenian triremes, abandoning further resistance, were 
thrust ashore like shipwrecked vessels in or near their own 
station^ a few being even captured before they could arrive there. 
The diverse manifestations of sympathy among the Athenians 
in the station itself were now exchanged for one unanimous 
shriek of agony and despair. The boldest of them rushed to 
rescue the ships and their crews from pursuit, others to man 
their walls in case of attack irom land : many were even para- 
lysed at the sight, and absorbed with the thoughts of their own 
irretrievable ruin. Their souls were doubtless still further sub- 
dued by the wild and enthusiastic joy which burst forth in 
maddening shouts from the hostile crowds around the harbour, 
in response to their own victorious comrades on shipboard. 

Sudi was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and decisive 
combat The modern historian strives in vain to convey the 
impression of it which appears in the condensed and burning 
Thu<^ vu. 71. 
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phrases of Thucydides. We find in his description of battles 
generally, and of this battle beyond all others, a depth and 
abundance of human emotion which has now passed out of 
military proceedings. The Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who 
look on, are not soldiers withdrawn from the community, and 
specialised as well as hardened by long professional training — 
but citizens with all their passions, instincts, S3'mpathies, joys, 
and sorrows, of domestic as well as political life. Moreover 
the non-military population in ancient times had an interest of 
the most intense kind in the result of the struggle ; which made 
the difference to them, if not of life and death, at least of the 
extremity of happiness and misery. Hence the strong light 
and shade, the Homeric exhibition of undisguised impulse, the 
tragic detail of personal motive and suffering, which pervades 
this and other military descriptions of Thucydides. UTien we 
read the few but most vehement words which he employs to 
depict the Athenian camp under this fearful trial, we must 
recollect that these w'ere not only men whose all was at stake, 
but that they were moreover citizens full of impressibility — 
sensitive and demonstrative Greeks, and indeed the most 
sensitive and demonstrative of all Greeks. To repress all 
manifestations of strong emotion was not considered, in ancient 
times, essential to the dignity of the human character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great historian 
has imparted to the final battle at Syracuse, he has not ex- 
plained the causes upon which its ultimate issue turned. 
Considering that the Athenians were superior to their enemies 
in number, as no to 76 triremes — that they fought with 
courage not less heroic — and that the action was on their own 
element j we might have anticipated for them, if not a victory, 
at least a drawn, battle, with equal loss on both sides. But we 
may observe — i. The number of no triremes was formed by 
including some hardly seaworthy.^ a. The crews were com- 
posed p^y of men not used to sea-service ; and the Akama- 
nian darters, especially, were for this reason unhandy with 
their missiles.® 3. Though the water had been hitherto the 
element favourable to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect 
was declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbour 

^ Thucyd. vii. 6o. rhs vavs iardarat Sirai litnar /cat Suparol xat 
Teaai. 

® Thuigrd. vii. 6o. vdura vivi i<rfft$d(ayrts irAv/iS(ro»— 4v«yi«{ir«OT-«i 
Icrfialytai SotiskoI darairoiv iSiKti diKiKtas IvirdfSaias 

dlrat. Compare also the speech of Gylippos, c. 67. 
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would have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed her 
even at great disadvantage — without the means of twisting and 
turning her triremes so as to strike only at a vulnerable point 
of the enemy — compared with the thick, heavy, straightforward 
butting of the Syracusans ; like a nimble pugilist of light weight 
contending, in a very confined ring, against superior weight 
and muscle.^ For the mere land-fight on shipboard, Athenians 
had not only no advantage, but had on the contrary the odds 
against them. 4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage 
from having nearly the whole harbour lined round with their 
soldiers and friends ; not simply from the force of encouraging 
sympathy, no mean auxiliary — ^but because any of their triremes, 
if compelled to fall back before an Athenian, found protection 
on the shore, and could return to the fight at leisure ; while an 
Athenian in the same predicament had no escape. 5. The 
numerous light crafi: of the Syracusans doubtless rendered great 
service in this battle, as they had done in the preceding — 
though Thucydides does not again mention them. 6. Lastly, 
both in the Athenian and Syracusan characters — the pressure 
of necessity was less potent, as a stimulus to action, than hope- 
ful confidence and elation, with the idea of a flood-tide yet 
mounting. In the character of some other races, the Jews for 
instance, the comparative force of these motives appears to be 
reversed. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than half of the 
fleet which came forth, were saved as the wreck from this 
terrible conflict. The Syracusans on their part had also 
suffered severely; only 50 triremes remaining out of 76. The 
triumph with which, nevertheless, on returning to the city, they 
erected their trophy, and the exultation which reigned among 
the vast crowds encircling the harbour, was beyond all measure 
or precedent. Its clamorous manifestations were doubtless 
but too well heard in the neighbouring camp of the Athenians, 
and increased, if anything could increase, the soul-subduing 
extremity of distress which paralysed the vanquished. So 
utterly did the pressure of suffering, airticipated as well as 

^ The language of Theokiitus, in describing the pugilistic contest 
between Pollux and the Behiykian Amykus, is not inapplicable to the 
position of the Athenian ships and seamen when ctamped up in this 
harbour (Idyll, xxii. 91) — 

Ik S' 

Kfianpitf Xl<fkvS€i}KM &ap<nfygirK0Vt 
fLifTruf fiiv ivtppto’o.f Sa(idir€i€Vf 

X^p*p ^vi trreiv^t Tirv^ ivahCyKtOi av^p. 

Compare Virtril’s picture of Entellus and DarSs, ^Sneid, v. 4^0. 
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actual, benumb their minds and extinguish their most sacred 
associations, that no man among them, not even the ultra- 
religious Nikias, thought of picking up the floating bodies or 
asking for a truce to bury the dead. This obligation, usually 
so serious and imperative upon the survivors after a battle, now 
passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, terror, and despair, of the 
living man himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals ; to 
their honour be it spoken. On the afternoon of this terrible 
defeat, Demosthenes proposed to Nikias that at daybreak the 
ensuing morning they should man all the remaining ships — 
even now more in number than the Syracusan — and make a 
fresh attempt to break out of the harbour. To this Nikias 
agreed, and both proceeded to try their influence in getting the 
resolution executed. But so irreparably was the spirit of the 
seamen broken, that nothing could prevail upon them to go 
^ain on shipboard : they would hear of nothing but attempt- 
ing to escape by land.^ Preparations were therefore made for 
commencing their march in the darkness of that very night. 
The roads were still open, and had they so marched, a portion 
of them, at least, might even yet have been saved® But there 
occurred one more mistake — one further postponement — ^which 
cut off the last hopes of this gallant and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokratfis, fully anticipating that the 
Athenians would decamp that very night, was eager to prevent 
their retreat, because of the mischief which they might do if 
established in any other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylippus 
and the military authorities to send out forthwith, and block up 
the principal roads, passes, and fords, by which the fugitives 
would get off. Though sensible of the wisdom of his advice, 
the generals thought it wholly unexecutable. Such was the 
universal and unbounded joy which now pervaded the city, in 
consequence of the recent victory, still further magnified by the 
circumstance that the day was sacred to H€rakl6s— so wild the 
jollity, the feasting, the intoxication, the congratulations, amidst 
men rewarding themselves after their recent effort and triumph, 
and amidst the necessary care for the wounded — that an order 
to arm and march out would have been as little heeded as the 
order to go on shipboard was by the despondii^ Athem'ans. 
Perceiving that he could get nothing done until the next , 
morning, HermokratSs . resorted to a stratagem in order to 
delay the departure of the Athenians for that night. At the 
moment when darkness was beginning, he sent down some 
^ Thucyd. vii. 7a, • Diodor. »&'. i8. 

VOT VII ■■ 
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confidential friends on horseback to the Atheiiiati wall. These 
men, riding up near enough to make themselves heard, and 
calling for the sentries, addressed them as messengers from the 
private correspondents of Nikias in Syracuse, who had sent to 
warn him (they affirmed) not to decamp during the night, inas- 
much as the Syracusans had already beset and occupied the 
roads ; but to begin his march quietly the next morning after 
adequate preparation.^ 

This fraud (the same as the Athenians had themselves 
practised two years before,® iir order to tempt the Syracusans 
to inarch out against Katana) was perfectly successful: the 
sincerity of the information was believed, and the advice 
adopted. Had Demosthenes been in command alone, we 
may doubt whether he would have been so easily duped ; for 
granting the accuracy of the fact asserted, it was not the less 
obvious that the difficulties, instead of being diminished, would 
be increased tenfold on the following day. We have seen, 
however, on more than one previous occasion, how fatally 
Nikias was misled by his treacherous advices from the philo- 
Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for inaction was always 
congenial to his character ; and the present recommendation, 
moreover, fell in but too ^ppily with the temper of the army 
— ^now benumbed with depression and terror, like those un- 
fortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme cold on the snows 
of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to arouse.® 
Having remained over that night, the generals determined also 
to stay the next day, — ^in order that the army might carry away 
with them as much of their baggage as possible — sending for- 
ward a messenger to the Sikels in the interior to request that 
they would meet the army, and bring with them a supply of 
provisions.^ Gylippus and Hermokiat€s had thus ample tim^ 
on the following day, to send out forces and occupy all the 
positions convenient for obstructing the Athenian matcK 
They at the same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the 
Athenian triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent 
battle, and which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded and 
unheeded ® — seemingly even those within the station itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime defeat 
that Nikias and Demosthenes put their mrmy in motion to 
attempt retreat. The camp had long been a scene of sickness 

^ Thucyd. vii. 73 ; Diodoi. siiL i8. ® Thucyd, vi. 64. 

Xenophon. Anab. iv. 5, 15, 19 j v. 8, 15. 

■* Thucyd. vii, 77. * Thuc)'d. vii. 74, 
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and death from the prevalence of marsh fever j but since the 
recent battle, the number of wounded men and the unburied 
bodies of the slain, had rendered it yet more pitiable. Forty 
thousand miserable men (so prodigious was the total, including 
all ranks and functions) now set forth to quit it, on a in.irch of 
which few’ could hope to see the end ; like the pouring forth of 
the population of a large city starved out by blockade. Many 
had little or no provisions to carry— so low had the stock 
become reduced j but of those who had, every man carried his 
own — even the horsemen and hoplites, now for the first time 
either already left without slaves by desertion, or knowing that 
no slave could now be trusted. But neither such melancholy 
equality of suffering, nor the number of sufferers, counted for 
much in the way of alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense 
of abasement possessed every man ; the more intolerable, when 
they recollected the exit of the armament from Peiraeus two 
years before, with prayers, and solemn pseans, and all the splen- 
did dreams of conquest — set against the humiliation of the 
closing scene now before them, without a single trireme left out 
of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its march 
that the full measure of wretchedness was felt and manifested. 
It was then that the necessity first became proclaimed, which 
no one probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind not 
merely the unburied bodies, but also the sick and Ihewrounded. 
The scenes of woe, which marked this hour, passed endurance 
or description. The departing soldier sorrowed and shuddered, 
with the sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he turned from 
the unburied bodies of the slain; but far more terrible was the 
trial, when he had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who 
implored their comrades, with wailings of agony and distraction, 
not to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims of pious 
friendship, they clung round their knees, and even crawled 
along the line of march until their strength failed. The silent 
dejection of the previous day was now exchanged for universal 
tears and groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amid.st 
which the army could not without the utmost difficulty be 
disengaged and put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that their cup 
of bitterness was exhausted ; but worse was yet in store— and 
the terrors of the future dictated a struggle against all the 
miseries of past and present. The generals did their best to 
keep up some sense of order as well as courage ; and Nikias, par- 
ticularly, in this dosing hour of his career, displayed a degree 
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of energy and heroism which he had never before seemed to 
possess. Though himself among the greatest personal suiferens 
of all, from his incurable complaint, he was seen everywhere in 
the ranks, marshalling the troops, heartening up their dejection, 
and addressing them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and 
more commanding than was his wont. 

“ Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as we 
are now : others have been saved out of circumstances worse 
than ours. Be not too much humiliated, either with your de- 
feats or with your present unmerited hardships. I loo, having 
no advantage over any of you in strength (nay, you see the 
condition to which I have been brought by my disease), and 
accustomed even to superior splendour and good fortune in 
private as well as public life — I too am plunged in tlie same 
peril with the humblest soldier among you. Nevertheless my 
conduct has been constantly pious towards the gods, as well as 
just and blameless towards men ; in recompense for which, my 
hope for the future is yet sanguine, at the same time that our 
actual misfortunes do not appal me in proportion to their in- 
trinsic magnitude.^ Perhaps indeed they may from this time 

* Thucyd. vii. 77 . Kalrat voMA liir is Seoiis yd/ufia SeSi^TTjfuu, iroAAi 
Se is apbpdvovs Slitam real iml^iaya. ’ApO’ Si' il ftiv iKirls Sfius 
dpairtia roS peWapros, at Se ivprpopal ai icar’ a^lap SI) 
9000 V IT i, t&xa S' ip Ka\ Au^^creicu'' ilcapi yap rots re sroiepiois evrixnrat, 
Kol Tw OeSv MipSoPoi itrTparevaapep, ipieoivrus ilSv rertpapiipeBa. 

I have banskled the words av kot' a^lav, and the sentence of which 
they form a part, differently from what has been hitherto sanctioned by the 
commentators, who construe rtar’ a(lap as meaning “according to our 
desert” — ^understand the words at (vp^opal oh tot’ dtlav as bearing the 
same sense with the words tocTs- srapi rt/y i^lap itoKowparylats some lines 
before — and likewise construe oi, not with ^o/SoDirt, but with tot’ a^lap, 
assigning to ^ofloSrri an affirmative sense. They translate — “Quare, 
quaniTiis siosira fortuna pnrstts qffUcta videatur (these words have no 
parallel in the original), return tamen foturarum spes est audme ; sed clodes, 
quas nullo nostro merito accepimus, mir jam teirent. At fortasse ccssa- 
bunt,” &c. M. Didot translates — “ Aussi j’ai un ferme espoir dans I’avenir 
mal^ri teffrei que des inalheurs non mMUs nous causent.” Dr. Arnold 
passes the sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating appears to me not less unsuitable in reference 
to the spirit and thread of the harangue, than awkward as regards the 
individual words. Looking to the spint of the harangue, the object of 
encouraging the dejected soldiers would hardly be much answered by 
repeating (what in foct had been glanced at in a manner sufficient and 
becoming, before) that “the unmerited reverses terrified either Nikias, 
or the soldiers.” Then as to the words — the expressions ip6' Sp, Spas, piv 
and a, seem to me to denote, not only that the two halves of the sentence 
apply both ,of them to Nikias — but that the first half of the sentence is 
in harmony, not in imposition, with the second. Matthire (in my judge- 
ment, erroneously] re:^ (Gr. Gr. § fiav) Spas to some words which have 
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forward abate ; for our enemies have had their full swing of 
good fortune, and if at the moment of our starting we were 

preceded ; I think that S/aus- contributes to hold tc^ether the first and the 
second affirmation of the sentence. Now the Latin tran.slation refeis the 
first Imlf of the sentence to Nikias, and the last half to the soldiers whom 
he addresses ; while the translation of M. Uidot, by means of the word 
malsri, for which there is nothing corresponding in the Greek, puts the 
second half in antithesis to the first. 

I cannot but think that oh ought to he construed srith i^ofioviri, and 
that the words kot’ oJlaK do not bear the meaning assigned to them by 
the translators. 'A^iav not only means, " Attrf, merit, the title to that 
which a man has earned by his conduct” — as in the previous phrase iropa 
vv]» ajfai» — ^biit it also means “ price, value, title to he cared for, capacity 
of exciting more or less desire or aversion” — ^in which last sense it is predi- 
cated as an attribute, not only of moral beings, hut of other objects he-sides. 
Thus Aristotle says (Ethic. Nikom. iii. n) — 6 yap oSrus ftnWop 
aycar^ rit TOiavras i/Sovhs a(las' 6 Si ir^ippar oh toioStot, &c. 
Again, ibid. iii. 5 . 'O ptev olv & Sei xal oS ivoKo, uirondvuv kqI (poPoi/xsvos, 
Kal S>s St!, Ka\ Srt, Sftolws Se aal Safpuv avSpetos' lear’ a^tav yip, Ka\ 
ins ip S Kayos, tiiaxti Kal srpdrrei 6 ipSpt!os. AgtSin, ibid. iv. 2. Alik rovrii 
iir-ri Tou ixtyaKoirptsrois, ip $ tip iraip ytpti, peyaKosrptiriis mittp' rh yap 
roiovTOP o»x tmnrtpfiKrirop, Kei ?xoi/ kot’ 4{ lap tou Sowawfiparo*. Again, 
ibid. viii. X 4 . ’Axpeiov yip opts aV ifiairi Se'p firop Sx^tp- Kiirovpylap rt 
yap ylpttrSai, kqI oh ipiKlaP, a! pit «of’ iilav rSp (pyup ftrrai tb iarijs 
itiKlas. Compare also ibid. viii. 13. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 4, 32. t4 yhp iroXA4 Sokoupto txtti' pit tear’ 
i(lap r^s ohirlas fa(pe<rSai ai^eXoSwa roiis fltuous, ttpeK.tv9tp(ap tpoiyt 
Siixt! sttpiisrrtip. Compare Xenophon, hicmorab. ii. 5> Htnrep rap 
aueerSp, otra kbI rap ^iKap, tltrlp a^lat ; also ibid. i. 6, II, and Isokrates 
cont. I.ochit. Or. xx. s. 8 ; Plato, Legg. ix. p. 876 E. 

The words kut’ i^top in Thucydides appear to me to bear the same 
meonii^ as in these passages of Xenophon and Aristotle — ‘‘in proportion 
to their value,” or to their real ra^pitnde. If we so construe them, 
the words, ip^ Sp, Spas pip, and Si, aJl fell into (heir proper order ; the 
whole sentence after avS’ Sp applies to Nikias personally, is a cnrollaiy 
from what he had asserted before, and forms a suitable point in an harangue 
for encouraging his dispirited soldiers — “Look how /bear up, who have as 
much cause for mourning as any of yon. I have behaved well both towards 
gods and towards men : in return for which I am comparatively comfiutable 
both as to the future and as to the present : as to the future, I have strong 
hopes— at the same time that as to the present I am not overwhelmed by 
the present misfortunes in proportion to their prodigious intensity.” 

This is the precise thing fora man of resolution to say upon so terrible an 
occasion. 

The particle S-fi has its appropriate meaning— bI S* (vpifiapci ah kbt' iffov 
S)i ^ajSouirir— “ and the present distresses, though they do appal me, do not 
appal me assuredly in proportion to their actum magnitude.” ' Lastly, the 
particle koI (in the succeediiig phrase Ttf^a S’ tty xal Ka^iatw] does 
not fit on to the preceding passage as usually constmed : accordingly the 
Latin translator, as well as M. Llidot, leave it out and translate — “At 
fortassecesaahunt.”. “Mais peut-itre vont-ils cesser.” It ought to be 
translated — “And perhaps they may tven abate,” whiA implies that what 
had been asserted m the preceding sentmtee is here intenwd not to he 
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under the jealous wrath of any of the gods, we have already 
undergone chastisement amply sufficient. Other people before 
us have invaded foreign lands, and by thus acting under com- 
mon human impulse, have incurred sufferings within the limit 
of human endurance. We too may reasonably hope hence- 
fonvard to have the offended god dealing with us more mildly 
— for we are now objects fitter for his compassion than for his 
jealousy.^ Look moreover at your own ranks, hoplites so 
numerous and so excellent: let that guard you against ex- 
cessive despair, and recollect that wherever you may sit down, 
you are yourselves at once a city ; there is no city in Sicily that 
can either repulse your attack or expel you if you choose to 
slay. Be careful yourselves to keep your march firm and 
orderly, every man of you with this conviction — that whatever 
spot he may be forced to fight in, that spot is liis country and 
his fortress, and must be kept by victorious effort. As our 
provisions are very scanty, we shall hasten on night and day 
alike j and so soon as you reach any friendly village of the 
Sikels, who still remain constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, 
then con.sider yourselves in security. We have sent forward to 
apprise them, and entreat them to meet us with supplies. 
Once more, soldiers, recollect that to act like brave men is now 
a matter of necessity to you — and that if you falter, there is no 
refuge for you anywhere. Whereas if you now get clear of 
5-our enemies, such of you as are not Athenians vrill again enjoy 
the sight of home, while such of you as are Athenians will live 
to renovate the great power of our city, fallen though it now be, 

conlradicted, but to be carried foirrard and strengthened : see Kbhner, 
Griech. Gramm, sect 735-728. Such would not be the cose as the sentence 
is usually construed. 

' Thucyd. vii. 77. 'iKari yip rats t« woM/dou thrixyrtu,, leol d 
BeSv MtpSttVOt iarpareia’a/ui’, iiroxpiirrus nniiapriiltfBa' ^xBov yip 
mv Kol iiXai Tivks lliti itf)' iripovs, Kol ivBpeltrtia Spiravres iveKri ^aBor. 
Kal etuis pSv rd re isri roS Beov iKurt^etv Tividrepa i^etw c/tierov yip isr' 
cdrr&v i^tihrepot t)Ss] i<rp.iv tpBduov, 

This is a remarhahle illusttalion of the doclrine, so frequently set forth in 
Herodotus, that the gods were jealous of any man or any nation who was 
pre-eminently powerful, fortunate, or prosperous. Nikias, recollecting the 
immense manifestation and promise with which bis armament liad started 
from Peirseus, now believed that this had provoked tlie jealousy of some 
of the gods, and brought about the misfortunes in Sicily. He comforts 
his soldiers by saying that tlie enemy is now at the same dangerous pin- 
nacle of exaltation, whilst i/iejf have exhausted the sad effects of the divine 
jealou^. 

Compare the story of Ainasis and Polykratfe in Plerodolns (iii. 39), and 
the Etiikiiig lemavks put into the mouth of FaulusiSmilius by Plutarch (Vit. 
Paul. c, 36). 
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It is men that make a city — not zaalls, nor ships svitkont 

The eftbrts of both commanders were in full harmony with 
these strenuous words. The army was distributed into two 
divisions ; the hoplites marching in a hollow oblong, with the 
baggage and unarmed in the interior. The front division was 
commanded by Nikias, the rear by nemosthends. Directing 
their course towards the Sikel teiritoiy, in the interior of the 
island, they first marched along tire left bank of the Anapus 
until they came to the ford of that river which they found 
guarded by a Syracusan detachment They forced the passage 
however without much resistance, and accomplished on that 
day a march of about five miles, under the delay arising from 
the harassing of the enemy’s cavalry and light troops. Encamp- 
ing for that night on an eminence, they recommenced their 
march rvith the earliest dawn, and halted, after about two miles 
and a half, in a deserted village on a plain. They were in 
hopes of finding some provisions in the houses, and were even 
under the necessity of carrying along with them some water 
from this spot; there being none to be found farther on. As 
their intended line of inarch had now become evident^ the 
Syracusans profited by this halt to get on before them, and to 
occupy in force a position on the road, called the Akraean cliff. 
Here the road, ascending a high hill, formed a sort of ravine 
bordered on each side by steep cliffs. The Sjwacusans erected 
a wall or barricade across the whole breadth of the road, and 
occupied the high ground on each side. But even to reach 
this pass was beyond the competence of tlie Athenians; so 
impracticable was it to get over the ground in the face of 
overwhelming attacks from the enemy’s cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march, to retreat 
to their camp of the night before." 

Every hour added to the distress of their position ; for their 
food was all but exhausted, nor could any man straggle from 
the main body without encountering certain destruction from 
the cavalry. Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried one 
more desperate effort to get over the hilly ground into the 
interior. Starting very early, they arrived at the foot of the 
hill called the Akrasan cliff, where they found the barricades 
placed across the road, with deep files of Syracusan hoplites 
behind them, and crowds of light troops toing the cliflfe on 
each border. They made the most strenuous and obstinate 

1 Thueyd. vii. 77. “'AySpes yAp irifAir, mit ai nlxth »6Si vnw Si'Sp&y Kcvai. 

® Tliu<yd. vii. 7S. 
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efforts to force this inexpugnable position, but all their struggles 
were vain, while they suffered miserably from the missiles of 
the troops above. Amidst all the discouragement of this 
repulse, they were yet further disheartened by storms of thunder 
and lightning, which occurred during the time, and which they 
construed as portents significant of their impending ruin.^ 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which the 
last two years had UTOUght in the contending parties — and 
the degree to which such religious interpretations of phenomena 
depended for their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy 
or cheerful. In the first battle between Nikias and the 
Syracusans, near the Great Harbour, some months before the 
siege was begun, a similar thunderstorm had taken place : on 
that occasion, the Athenian soldiers had continued the battle 
unmoved, treating it as a natural event belonging to the season, 
— and such indifference on their part had still further imposed 
upon the alarmed Syracusans.^ Now, both the self-confidence 
and the religious impression had changed sides.® 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians feU back 
a short space to repose, when Gylippus tried to surround them 
by sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their 
rear. This however they prevented, effecting their retreat into 
the open plain, where they passed the night, and on the 
ensuing day, attempted once more the hopeless march over 
the Aknean cliff. But they were not allowed even to advance 
so far as the pass and the barricade. They were so assailed 
and harassed by the cavalry and darters, in flank and rear, 
that in spite of heroic effort and endurance, they could not 
accomplish a progress of so much as one single mile. 
Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with numbers of 
wounded men, they were compelled to spend a third miserable 
night in the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night to their 
camp, Nikias and Demosthenfe took counsel. They saw 
plainly that the route which they had originally projected, over 
the Akrtcan cliff into the Sikel regions of tlie interior and from 
thence to Katana, had become impracticable j and that their 
unhappy troops would be still less in condition to force it on 
the morrow than they had been on the day preceding. Accord- 
ingly they reisolved to make off during the night, leaving 
numerous fires burning to mislead the enemy ; but completely 

^ Thuq'd. vii. 79. mfi’ Sr of ’AStfrcuoi fiatAov fri iiOi/xovr, koI irS/uCor 
ivl 7^ •<r<jtfT 4 ptf i\i 6 pp ica} raSra irirra ytyrtffiat. 

® Thucyd. iri 70. ® See above, ch. Iviii. 
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to alter the direction, and to turn down towards the southern 
coast on which lay Kamarina and Gela. Their guides informed 
them that if they could cross the river Kakyparis, which fell 
into the sea south of Syracuse, on the south-eastern coast 
of Sicily — or a river still farther on called the Erineus — they 
might march up the right bank of either into the regions of 
the interior. Accordingly they broke up in the night, amidst 
confusion and alarm ; in .spite of which the front division of 
the army under Nikias got into full march, and made consider- 
able advance. By daybreak this division reached the south- 
eastern coast of the island not far south of SjTacuse and fell 
into the track of the Helorine road, which they pursued until 
they arrived at the Kakyparis. Even here, however, they 
found a Syracusan detachment beforehand with them, raising 
a redoubt, and blocking up the ford ; nor could Nikias pass 
it without forcing his way through them. He marched straight 
forward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same day, and 
encamped his troops on some high ground on the other side.^ 
Except at the ford of the Kakyparis, his march load been 
all day unobstructed by the enemy. He thought it wiser to 
push his troops as fast as possible in order to arrive at some 
place both of safety and subsistence, without concernmg him- 
self about the rear division under Demosthenes. That division, 
the larger half of the army, started both later and in greater 
disorder. Unaccountable panics and darkness made them 
part company or miss their way, so that Demosthenes, with 
all his efforts to keep them together, made little progress, and 
fell much behind Nikias. He was overtaken by the Syracusans 
during the forenoon, seemingly before he reached the Kaky- 
paris,® — and at a moment when the foremost division was 

^ Thucyd. -vii. 80-82. 

® Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 280, copied by GoUer ad viL 81) 
thinks that the division of DemosthenSs reached and passed the river 
Kakyparis; and was captured between the Kakyparis and the Erineus. 
But the words of Thucyd. vii. 80, 81 do not sustain this. The 
division of Nikias was in advance of Demosthenes finm the b^inning, 
and gained upon it principally during the early part of the march, 
before daybreak ; because it was then that the border of the division 
of Demosthenes was the most inconvenient : see c. St — Ar t^i- uvmii 
rilrt (ui/erapilxfilirap, &c. 'When Thu<ydides therefore says that '‘at 
daybreak imy artiv^ at the sea” (fiua. Si tS ?t> iupuanvuTai ts riip 
eJiKaTrai', c, 80}, this cannot be true oelA of Nikias and DemosthenSs. 
If the former arrived there at daybreak, the latter cannot have come to the 
same point till some time after daybre^. Nikias most have been before- 
hand with Demosthenes when he reached the sea— and considerably taare 
befordiand when he reached the Kakyparis ; moreover we are expressly 

N ■> 
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nearly six miles ahead, between the Kakyparis and the 
Erineus. 

M'hen the Syracusans discovered at dawn that their enemy 
had made off in the night, their first impulse was to accuse 
Gylippus of treachery in having permitted the escape. Such 
ungrateful surmises, however, w'ere soon dissipated, and the 
cavalry set forth in rapid pursuit, until they overtook the rear 
division, which they immediately began to attack and impede. 
The advance of Demosthenes had been tardy before, and his 
division disorganised ; but he was now compelled to turn and 
defend himself against an indefatigable enemy, who presently 
got before him, and thus stopped him altogether. Their 
numerous light troops and cavalry assailed him on all sides 
and without intermission; employing nothing but missiles, 
however, and taking care to avoid any close encounter. While 
this unfortunate division were exerting their best efforts both 
to defend themselves, and if possible to get forward, they found 
themselves enclosed in a walled olive-ground, through the 
middle of which the road passed ; a farm bearing the name, and 
probably once the property, of Polyz^lus, brother of the despot 
Gelon.* Entangled and huddled up in this enclosure, from 
whence exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy was 
found impossible, they were now overwhelmed with hostile 
missiles from the walls on all sides.* Though tmable to get 

told that Nilvias did aot wait for his colleague — that he thought it for the 
best to get on as fast as possible with bis own division. 

It appears to me that the words a^mvovyrat, &c. (c. 80) are not to be 
understood both of Nildas and Demosthenes, but that they refer back to 
the word airoTt, two or three lines behind: "the Athenians (taken 
Seneral/y) reached the sea ” — ^no attention being at that moment paid to the 
difference between the front and the rear divisions. The Athenians might 
be said, not improperly, to reach the sea — at the time when the division of 
Nikias reached it. 

^ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

* Thucyd. vii. 81. Kal tAti yvabs (sc. DemoslhenSs) rois Svpaicoalovs 
StiiKOvras oi vpoix^pfi ptaWoy is fuixvy faveTcliro’eTO, ias lyStarpiffav 
KvicXodrat T€ St* aitrOv, koX iv Saphfiy abris Te koL of fier' 'abrov 

’ASijoaToi ^o'av iveiAijfffwej yhp fs ti xo’pfoi', $ xiicKtp piev Tti^lov sreptrjy, 
iihs !«r ivSer re Kal iy$ev, ihdas Sh abx i\lyas 
srtpurrabAy, 

I translate iShr 5 e fcSev re Kol evbey differently from Dr. Arnold, from 
hlitford, and from others. These words are commonly understood to mean 
that this walled plantation was bordered by two roads, one on each side. 
Certainly the words nit^ht have that signification ; but I think they also 
may have the signification (compare ii 76) which I have given in the text, 
and which seems moire plausible. It certiwly is very improvable that the 
Athenians should have gone out of the road, in order to shelter themselves 
in the plantation j ance they were fully aware that there was no safety for 
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at the enemy, and deprived even of the resources of an active 
despair, they endured incessant harassing for the greater part 
of the day, without refreshment or repose, and with the number 
of their wounded continually increasing; until at length the 
remaining spirit of the unhappy sufferers was thoroughly 
broken. Perceiving their condition, Gylippus sent to them a 
herald with a proclamation j inviting all the islanders among 
them to come forth from the rest, and promising them freedom 
if they did so. The inlmbitants of some cities, yet not many — 
a fact much to their honour — availed themselves of this offer, 
and surrendered. Presently, however, a larger negotiation was 
opened, which ended by the entire division capitulating upon 
terms, and giving up their arms, Gylippus and the Syracusans 
engaged that the lives of all should be spared; that is, that 
none should be put to death either by violence, or by intoler- 
able bonds, or by .starvation. Having all been disarmed, they 
were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners to Syracuse — 6000 
in number. It is a remarkable proof of the easy and opulent 
circumstances of many among these gallant sufferers, when 
wc are told that the money which they had about them, even 
at this last moment of pressure, was sufficient to fill the 
concavities of four shields.^ Disdaining either to surrender 
or to make any stipulation for himself personally, Demosthenfis 
was on the point of killing himself with his own sword the 
moment that the capitulation was concluded ; but his intention 
was prevented, and he was carried off a disarmed prisoner, by 
the Syracusans.® 

On the next day, Gylippus and the victorioas Syracusans 
overlook Nikias on the right bank of the Eritieus, apprised 

them except in getting away. ^ If we suppose that the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the word becomes perfectly explicable, on which 

I do not think that Dr. Arnold’s comment is satisfactory. The pressure of the 
troops from the rear into the hither opening, while those in the front could 
not get out by the fitrther opening, would naturally cause this crowd and 
huddling inside. A road wMch passed right through the walled ground, 
entering at one side and coming out at the other, mi^t well be called 
dShs tvifv .re Kal iv 9 u’. Compare Dr. Arnold’s Remarks on the >fap 
of Syracuse, vol. iii. p. 281 ; os well as his note on vii. 8l. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be here named, not for either of the two 
reasons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but because they hindered the Athenians 
from seeiim beforehand distinctly the nature of the enclosure into which 
they were hastening, and therefore prevented any precautions from being 
taken — such as that of forbidding too many troops from entering at once, &c. 

^ Plutait^, Nikias, c. 27 ; Thucyd. vii. 82. 

® This statement depends upon the very good anthorily of the cootem- 
pomvy Syracusan Philutus: see Pausanias, 1. 29, 9; Fhdisd Fmgm. 46,. 

1 Mdnf* 
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him of the capitulation of Demosthenes, and summoned him 
to capitulate also. He demanded leave to send a horseman, 
for the purpose of verifying the statement ; and on the return 
of the horseman, he made a proposition to Gylippus — that his 
army should be permitted to return home, on condition of 
Athens reimbursing to Syracuse the whole expense of the war, 
and furnishing hostages until payment should be made ; one 
citizen against each talent of silver. These conditions were 
rejected ; but Nikias could not yet bring himself to submit to 
the .same terms for his division as Demosthenes. Accordingly 
the Syracusans recommenced their attacks, which the Athenians, 
in spite of hunger and fatigue, sustained as they best could 
until night. It was the intention of Nikias again to take 
advantage of the night for the purpose of getting away. But 
on this occasion the Syracusans were on the watch, and as 
soon as they heard movement in the camp, they raised the 
pjEan or war-shout ; thus shotving that they were on the look- 
out, and inducing the Athenians again to lay down the arms 
which they had taken up for departure. A detachment of 
300 Athenians, nevertheless, still persisting in marching off, 
apart from the rest, forced their way through the posts of the 
Syracusans. These men got safely away, and nothing but the 
want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether.^ 
During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution dis- 
played by Nikias was exemplary. His sick and feeble frame 
was made to bear up, and even to hearten up stronger men, 
against the extremity of hardship, exhausting the last fragment 
of hope or even possibility. It was now the sixth day of tlie 
retreat — six days® of constant privation, suffering, and endurance 
of attack — yet Nikias early in the morning attempted a fresh 
match, in order to get to the river Asinarus, which falls into 
the same sea, south of the Erineus, but is a more considerable 
stream, flowing deeply imbedded between lofty banks. This 
was a last effort of despair, with little hope of final escape, 
even if they did reach it. Yet the march was accomplished, 
in spite of renewed and incessant attacks all the way, from 
the Syracusan cavalry ; who even got to the river before the 
Athenians, occupying the ford, and lining the high banks near 
it. Here the resolution of the unhappy fugitives at length 
gave way: when they reached the river, their strength, their 
patience, their spirit, and their hopes for the future, were all 
extinct. Tormented with raging thirst, and compelled by the 

^ Thucyd. vH. 83. 

® Hutarch (Nikias, c. 27) says days, inaccuratelv. 
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attacks of the cavalry to march in one compact mass, they 
rushed into the ford all at once, treading down and tumbling 
over each other in the universal avidity for drink. Many thus 
perished from being pushed down upon the points of the 
spears ; or lost their footing among the scattered articles of 
baggage, and were thus borne down under water.^ Meanwhile 
the Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled mass 
showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended, into the river, came to close quarters with them, 
and slew considerable numbers. So violent nevertheless was 
the thirst of the Athenians, that all other suftenng was endured 
in order to taste relief by drinking. And even when dead and 
wounded were heaped in the river — when the water was tainted 
and turbid with blood, as well as thick with the mud trodden 
up — still the new-comers pushed their way in and sw'allowed it 
with voracity.® 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralised as the army now was, 
Nikias could think no further of resistance. He accordingly 
surrendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with at the dis- 
cretion of that general and of the Lacedaemonians ; ® earnestly 
imploring that the slaughter of the defenceless soldiers might 
be arrested. Accordingly Gylippus gave orders that no more 
should be killed, but that the rest should be secured as 
captives. Many were slain before this order was understood; 
but of those who remained, almost all were made captive, 
very few escaping. Nay, even the detachment of 300, who 
had broken out in the night, having seemingly not known 
whither to go, were captured and brought in by troops sent 
forth for the purpose.* The triumph of the Syracusans was 
in every way complete : they himg the trees on the banks of 
the . Asinarus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, and carried 
back their prisoners in joyous procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made is not positively 
specified by Thucydidfis, as in the case of the division of 
Demosthenes, which bad capitulated and laid down their arms 
in a mass within the walls of the olive-ground. Of the cap- 
tives from the division of Nikias, the larger proportion were 
seized by private individuals, and fraudulently secreted for their 

* Thucyd. vii. 85 ; see Dr, Arnold's note. 

” Thnt^ vii. 84. .... HBcOsKov &yuStv robs ’Atfivittovs, vlparnts 

rt robs voWotir i<rt»,ii>ovs, xal is xol\y> Ssrt vora/if ip <rpi<np 
abrots rapao'a'ofiipoos, 

* Thucyd. vii. 85, 86 3 Fhilistus, Tragm. 46, ed. Didot 3 Pausonias, L 
29, 9. 

* Thucyd. vii. 85 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 37. 
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own profit j the number obtained for the state being compara- 
tively small, seemingly not more than looo.'- The various 
Sicilian towns became soon full of these prisoners, sold as 
slaves for private account. 

Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate had started 
from the Athenian camp to commence the retreat, six days 
before. Of these probably many, either wounded or otherwise 
incompetent even when the march began, soon found them- 
selves unable to keep up, and were left behind to perish. Each 
of the six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance from 
an indefatigable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last 
seemingly nothing, to eat. The number was thus successively 
thinned, by wounds, privations, and straggling; so that the 
6000 taken with Demosthenes, and perhaps 3000 or 4000 
captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy remnant. Of 
the stragglers during the march, however, we are glad to learn 
that many contrived to escape the Syracusan cavalry and get 
to Katana — where also those who afterwards ran away from 
their slavery under private masters, found a refuge.® These 
fugitive Athenians served as auxiliaries to repel the attacks 
of the Syracusans upon Katana.® 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to receive 
again within her bosom a few of those ill-fated sons whom she 
had drafted forth in two such splendid divisions to Sicily, 
For of those who were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer 
yet could ever have got home. They were placed, for safe 
custody, along with the otlier prisoners, in the stone-quarries of 
Syracuse — of which there were several, partly on the southern 
descent of the outer city towards the Nekropolis, or from the 
higher level to the lower level of Achradina — partly in the 
suburb afterwards called Neapolis, under the southern cliff 
of Epipolas. Into these quarries — deep hollows, of confined 
space, with precipitous sides, and open at the top to the sky — ■ 
the miserable prisoners were plunged, lying huddled one upon 
another, without the smallest protection or convenience. For 

^ Thucydides states, roughly and without pretending to exact means 
of knowledge, that the total number of captives brought to Syracuse under 
public sujjervision, was not less tlian 7000 — Se ot iifanaires, 
aKpt 0 e((f /UP xaAeiriv jfenreiv, S/uir Si aix iAoo’o’ous ivTOKiaxiTJap (vii. 87). 
As the number taken with BemosthenSs was 6000 (vii. 82), Ibis leaves 
1000 as having been obtained ffom the division of Nikias. 

* Thucyd. vii. 85. waAAol Si t/ius sol Sie^vyor, ot nhp KtX mpatirlKo, 
of Si krI SovTixiffarrot koI SnStdpdiriiovTts iaropop. The word vopavTlxa 
means, during the retreat. 

» Lysias pro Polystrato, Orat. xx. sect. 2&-28, c. 6, p. 686 R. 
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subsistence they received each day a ration of one pint of 
wheaten bread (half the daily ration of a slave) with no more 
than half a pint of water, so that they were not preserved 
from the pangs either of hunger or of thirst. Moreover the 
heat of the midday sun, alternating with the chill of the 
autumn nights, was alike alSicting and destructive ; while the 
wants of life having all to be performed where they were, 
without relief— the filth and stench presently became insup- 
portable. Sick and wounded even at the moment of arriv^, 
many of them speedily died; and happiest was he who died 
the first, leaving an unconscious corpse, which the Syracusans 
would not take the trouble to remove, to distress and infect the 
survivors. Under this condition and treatment they remained 
for seventy days; probably serving as a spectacle for the 
triumphant Syracusan population, with their wives and children, 
to come and look down upon, and to congratulate themselves 
on their own narrow escape from sufferings similar in kind at 
least, if not in degree. After that time, the novelty of the 
spectacle had worn off; while the place must have become a 
den of abomination and a nuisance intolerable even to the 
citizens themselves. Accordingly they now removed all the 
surviving prisoners, except the native Athenians and the few 
Italian or Sicilian Greeks among them. All those so removed 
were sold for slaves.^ The dead bodies were probably at die 
same time taken away, and the prison rendered somewhat less 
loathsome. What became of the remaining prisoners, we are 
not told. It may be presumed that those who could survive 
so great an extremity of suffering might after a certain time be 
allowed to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of 
them may have obtained their release — as was the case (we 
are told) with several of those who had been sold to private 
masters — by the elegance of their accomplishments and the 
dignity of their demeanour. The dramas of Euripidfes were 
so peculiarly popular throughout all Sicily, that those Athenian 
prisoners who knew by heart considerable portions of them, 

* Jhucyd. vil. 87. Diodonis (.xiii. 20-32) gives two long orations 
porting to have been held in the Syracusan assembly, in discussing how the 
prisoners were to be dealt with. An old citizen, named Nikolaus, who 
has lost his two sons in the war, is made to advocate the side of humane 
treatment; while Gylippus is introduced as the orator recommending 
hardmess and revenge. 

Prom whom Diodorus horrowed this, I do not know; hut his whole 
account of the matter appears to me untrustworthy. 

One may jitdra of his accuracy when one finds him stating that the 
prisoners received each two ciieniies of barlCT-meal — instead of two katyla; 
tlie chcenix being four times as much as the kotylfi (Diodor. xiii. 1$}, 
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ivon the affections of their masters. Some even of the 
stragglers from the army are affirmed to have procured for 
themselve.s, by the same attraction, shelter and hospitality 
during their flight. Euripides, we are informed, lived to 
receive the thanks of several among these unhappy sufferers, 
after their return to Athens.^ I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing this story, though I«fear its trustworthiness as matter of 
fact is much inferior to its pathos and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenes, not merely 
the Syracusans, but al.so the allies present, were consulted, 
and much difference of opinion was found. To keep them 
in confinement simply, without putting them to death, was 
apparently the opinion advocated by HermokralSs.® But 
Gylippus, then in full ascendency and an object of deep 
gratitude for his invaluable services, solicited as a reward to 
himself to be allowed to conduct them back as prisoners to 
Sparta. To achieve this would have earned for him signal 
honour in the eyes of his countrymen ; for while Demosthenfis, 
from his success at Pylus, was their hated enemy — Nikias had 
always shown himself their friend, as far as an Athenian could 
do so. It was to him tliat they owed the release of their 
prisoners taken at Sphakteriaj and he had calculated upon 
this obligation when he surrendered himself prisoner to 
Gylippus, and not to the Syracusans. 

In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could not 
carry this point. First, the Corinthians both strenuously 
opposed him themselves, and prevailed on the other allies to 
do the same. Afraid that the wealth of Nikias would always 
procure for him the means of escaping from imprisonment, so 
as to do them further injury — ^they insisted on his being put 
to death. Next, those Syracusans, who had been in secret 
correspondence with Nikias during the siege, were yet more 
anxious to get him put out of the way ; being apprehensive 
that, if tortured by their political opponents, he might disclose 
their names and intrigues. Such various influences prevailed, 
so that Nikias, as well as Demosthenfis, was ordered to be put 
to death by a decree of the public assembly, much to the 
discontent of Gylippus. Hermolcrates vainly opposed the 
resolution, but perceiving that it was certain to be carried, he 
sent to them a private intimation before the discussion closed ; 

* Platoch, Nikias, c, 29 j Diodor. ziii. 33. The reader will see how the 
Carthaginians treated the Grecian prisoners whom they took in Sicily — in 
Diodor. xiii. lii. 

® Plutarch, Nikias, c. aS ; Diodor, xiii 19. 
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and procured for them, through one of the sentinels, the 
means of dying by their own hands. Their bodies were pub- 
licly exposed before the city gates to the view of the Syracusan 
citizens ; ^ while the day on which the final capture of Nikias 
and his army was accomplished, came to be celebrated as an 
annual festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the twenty- 
sixth day of the Dorian month Karneius.*-* 

Such was the close of the expedition, or rather of the two 
expeditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. Never 
in Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so efficient, 
and full of promise and confidence, been sent forth j never in 
Grecian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, or victory 
so glorious and unexpected, been witnessed.® Its consequences 
were felt from one end of the Grecian world to the other, as 
will appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards Nikias 
had been throughout lofty and unshaken : after his death it 
was exchanged for disgrace. His name was omitted, while 
that of his colleague OemosthenSs was engraved, on the 
funeral pillar erected to commemorate the fallen warriors. 
This difference Pausanias explains by sayinp; that Nikias was 
conceived to have disgraced himself as a muitaiy man by his 
voluntary surrender, which DemosthenSs had disdained.* 

^ Thucyd. vii. 86 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. The statement which 
Plutarch here dtes firom Timseus respecthig the intervention of Hermo- 
krates, is not in any substantial contradiction with Philistus and Thucydides. 
The word (teXeucrfl^woi seems decidedly preferable to KanXeurBivTas, in 
the text of Plutarch. 

® Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Tliough Plutarch says that the month Karncius 
is “ that which the Athenians call Metageilnion,” yet it is not safe to affirm 
that the day of the slaughter of the Asinanis was the l6th of the Attic 
month Metageitnion. We know that the civil months of different cities 
seldom or never exactly coincided. See the remarks of Franz on this point 
in his comment on the valuable insermtions of Tauromenium, Corp. l^cr- 
Gr. No. 5640, part xxxii. sect. 3, p. 640. 

The surrender of Nikias must have takmi place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days ailer the eclipse (whidi occurred on the aytb 
of August) — that is i^ut Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes Qinton (F. H. ad ann. 413 
B.C.) seems to me to compress too much the interval between the edipse 
and the retreat ; considering that the interval included two great battles, 
with a certain space of time, before, between, and ailer. 

The ixer 6 irapov noticed by Thucyd. vii, 79 suits with Sept, zit 
compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. ’ 

* ^ucyd. vii. 87. 

* Pausan. L 29, 9; Pbilist. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that Demosthenes actually did kill himself, rather 
than submit to suriender — before the surrender of Nikias ; who (Ite saysjl 
ffid not choose to follow the example : — 
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The opinion of Thucydides desen-es special notice, in the 
face of this judgement of his comitrymen. While he says not 
a svord about Demosthenes, beyond the fact of his being put 
to death, he adds in reference to Nikias a few words of marked 


sympathy and commendation. ‘“Such, or nearly such, (he 
says) were the reasons why Nikias was put to death ; though 
h$ assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, least deserved to 
come to so e-xtreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering his exact 
performance of established duties to the divinity.” ^ 

If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and 


“ Demosthenes, amisso exercitu, a captivitato gjadio et voluntaria mortc 
se vindicat : Nicias autem, nc Demusthenis quidem exemplo, ul sibi 
consuleret, admnnilus, cladem suorem anxit dedecore caplivilatis ” Qnstin, 


iv. S)- 

I'hilistus, whom Pausiinias announces himself as following, is an excellent 
witness for the actual facts in Sicily ; though not so good a witness for the 
impression at Athens respecting those facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thucydides, that Nikias, in surrendering 
himself to Gylippus, thought that he Imd considerable chance of saving bis 
life — Plutarch too so interprets the proceeding, and condemns it as 
disgraceful (see his comparison of Nikias and Crassus, near the end). 
Demosthends could not have thought the same for himself: the fact of 
hLs attested .suicide appears to me certain, on the authority of Philistns, 
though fliucydjdes does not notice it. 

^ Thuiyd. vii. S6. Kol 4 fikv Toiairp H Sri lyyirwra roirav alrltf 
irtSHiKd, ^KKTTo Si) &^ios tiv ray ye iv’ i/ioS 'EhJ^’liruv is rovro Svtrrvxlas 
infuciaBax, Sik riiv yeyaiitviiiyi}v is rS Beior iviT'liSevvtv. 

.So stood the text of Thuc3’dides, until various recent editors changed the 
last words, on the authority of some MSS., to 8 r^y vaaay is hper^v 
veyoiiiviiivsiv iviritSeutriy. 


Though Dr. Arnold and some of the best critics prefer and adopt the 
latter reading, I confess it seems to me that the fonner is more suitable 
to the Greek vein of thought, as well as mure conformable to truth 
about Nildas. 


A man’s good or bad fortune, depending on the favourable or unfavour- 
able disposition of the gods towards him, was understood to be determined 
mote directly by his piety and religious observances, rather than by his 
virtue (see passages m IsokratSs de Permutation. Oral. xv. sect. 301 ; 
Lysias, cont. Nikomach. c. 5, p. S54) — though undoubtedly the two ideas 
went to a certain extent together. Men might differ about the virtue 
of Nikias j but liis piety was an incontestable &ct ; and his “good fortune ” 
also (in times prior to the Sicilian expedition) was recognised 1 w men like 
Alkibiad&, who most probably had no very laity opinion of his virtue 
(Thucyd. vi. 17). Tho contrast between the remarkable piety of Nikias, 
and that extremity of ill-fortune which marked the close of lais life — was 
very likely to shock Grecian ideas generally, and was a natural cirenm* 
■stance for the historian to note. Whereas if we read, in the passage, 
wSffBv is iper^y — the pan^yiic upon Nikias becomes both less special 
and more disproportionate — beyond what even Thucydidfis (as far as we 
can infer from other expressions, see v. 16) would be in^ned to bestow 
upon him— mote in fact than he says in commendation even of PeiUclIs. 
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setting Ins personal conduct in one scale, against his personal 
suffering on the other, the remark of Thucydides would be 
natural and intelligible. But the general of a great expedition, 
upon whose conduct the lives of thousands of brave men as 
well as the most momentous interests of his country depend, 
cannot be tried by any such standard. His private merit 
becomes a secondiuy point in the case, as compared with the 
discharge of his responsible public duties, by which he must 
stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say 
of Nikias? We are compelled to say, that if his personal 
suffering could possibly be regarded in the light of an atone- 
ment, or set in an equation against the mischief brought by 
himself both on his army and his country — it would not be 
greater than his deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate 
points in his conduct which justify this view, and which have 
been set forth as they occurred, in the preceding pages. 
Admitting fully both the good intentions of Nikias, and his 
personal bravery, rising even into heroism during the last few 
days in Sicily — it is not the less incontestable, that first, the 
failure of the enterprise — next, the destruction of the . arma- 
ment — ^is to be traced distinctly to his lamentable misjudgement. 
Sometimes petty trifling — sometimes apathy and inaction — 
sometimes presumptuous neglect — sometimes obstinate blind- 
ness even to urgent and obvious necessities — one or other of 
these his sad mental defects, will be found operative at every 
step whereby this fated armament sinks down from exuberant 
efficiency into the last depth of aggregate ruin and individual 
misery. His improvidence and incapacity stand proclaimed, 
not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in his 
own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both 
before the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when 
contrasted with the reality of his proceedings. The man 
whose flagrant incompetency could bring such wholesale ruin 
upon two fine armaments entrusted to his command, upon the 
Athenian maritime empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself 
— must appear on the tablets of history under the severest 
condemnation, even though his personal virtues had been 
loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian — after devoting two immortal 
books to tills expedition — after setting forth emphatically both 
the glory of its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a 
dramatic genins parallel to the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophoklfe 
— ^when he comes to recount the melancholy end of the two 
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commanders, has no words to spare for Demosthenes (far the 
abler officer of the two, who perished by no fault of his 
own), but reserves his flowers to strew on the grave of Nikias, 
the author of the whole calamity — “What a pity! Such a 
respectable and religious man!” 

Thucydides is here the more instructive, because he exactly 
represents the sentiment of the general Athenian public 
towards Nikias during his lifetime. They could not bear to 
condemn, to mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, so respect- 
able and religious a citizen. The private qualities of Nikias 
were not only held to entitle him to the most indulgent 
construction of all his public short-comings, but also ensured 
to him credit for political and military competence altogether 
disproportionate to his deserts. When we find Thucydides, 
after narrating so much improvidence and mismanagement on 
the grand scale, still keeping attention fi.xed on the private 
morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it constituted the main 
feature of his character — we can understand how the Athenian 
people originally came both to over-estimate this unfortunate 
leader, and continued over-estimating him with tenacious 
fidelity even after glaring proof of his incapacity. Never in 
the political history of Athens did the people make so fatal a 
mistake in placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgement, historians 
are apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on dema- 
gogues and the demagogic influences. Mankind being usually 
considered in the light of governable material, or as instruments 
for exalting, arming, and decorating their rulers — whatever 
renders them more difficult to handle in this capacity, ranks 
first in the category of vices. Nor can it be denied that this 
was a real and serious cause. Clever criminative speakers 
often passed themselves off for something above their real 
worth : though useful and indispensable as a protection against 
worse, they sometimes deluded the people into measures 
impolitic or unjust. But, even if we grant, to the cause of 
misjudgement here indicated, a greater practical efficiency than 
history will fairly sanction — still it is only one among others 
more mischievous. Never did any man at Athens, by mere 
force of demagogic qualities, acquire a measure of esteem at 
once so exaggerated and so durable, combined with so much 
power of injuring his fellow-dtizens, as the anti-demagogic 
Nikias. The man who, over and above his shabby manoeuvre 
abotrt the expedition against Sphakteria, and his improvident 
sacrifice of Athenian interests in the alliance with Sparta 
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ended by bringing luin on the greatest armament ever sent 
forth by Athens, as well as upon her maritime empire — was 
not a leather-seller of impudent and abusive eloquence, but 
a man of ancient family and hereditary wealth — munificent 
and affable, having credit not merely for the largesses which 
he bestowed, but also for all the insolences, which as a rich 
man he might have committed, but ,did not commit — free from 
all pecuniary corruption — a brave man, and above all, an 
ultra-religious man, believed therefore to stand high in the 
favour of the gods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem 
which the Athenians felt for this union of good qualities 
purely personal and negative, with eminent station, that they 
presumed the higher aptitudes of command,^ and presumed 
them unhappily after proof that they did not exist — after proof 
that what they had supposed to be caution was only apathy 
and mental weakness. No demagogic arts or eloquence would 
ever have created in the people so deep-seated an illusion as 
the imposing respectability of Nikias. Now it was against the 
overweening ascendency of such decorous and pious incom- 
petence, when aided by wealth and family advantages, that the 
demagogic accusatory eloquence ought to have served as a 
natural bar and corrective. Performing the functions of a 
constitutional opposition, it afforded the only chance of that 
tutelary exposure whereby blunders and short-comings might 
be arrested in time. How insufficient was the check which it 
provided — even at Athens, where every one denounces it as 
having prevailed in devouring excess — the history of Nikias is 
an ever-living testimony. 


CHAPTER LXI 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARM.\MENT IN 
SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CONSPIRACY OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS 

In the preceding chapter, we followed to its melancholy 
close tire united armament of Nikias and Demosthenes, first. in 
the harbour and lastly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, 
towards the end of September 413 b.c. 

^ A good xoany of the featviies de{^cted by Tacitus (Hist i. 49) in Galba, 
suit the character of Nikias — much more man those oC the rapacious and 
unprincipled Crassus, with whom Plutarch compares the latter : — 
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The first impression which we derive from the perusal of 
that narrative is, sympathy for the parties directly concerned — 
chiefly for the number of gallant Athenians who thus miserably 
perished, partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves a few 
months before on the verge of apparent ruin. But the distant 
and collateral effects of the catastrophe throughout Greece 
were yet more momentous than those within the island in which 
it occurred. 

I have already mentioned, that even at the moment when 
Demosthenes with his powerful armament left Peiraeus to go to 
Sicily, the hostilities of the Peloponnesian confederacy against 
Athens herself had been already recommenced. Not only was 
the Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, but the far more impor- 
tant step of fortifying Dekeleia, for the abode of a perma- 
nent garrison, was in course of completion. That fortress, 
having been begun about the middle of March, was probably 
by the month of June in a situation to shelter its garrison, 
which consisted of contingents periodically furnished, and 
relieving each other alternately, from all the different states 
of the confederacy, under the permanent command of king 
Agis himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domicDiated 
enemies — destined to last for nine years until the final capture 
of Athens — partially contemplated even at the begirming of the 
Peloponnesian war — and recently enforced, tvith full compre- 
hension of its disastrous effects, by the virulent antipathy of 
the exile Alkibiadfis.^ The earlier invasions of Attica had 
been all temporary, continuing for five or six weeks at the 
furthest, and leaving the country in repose for the remainder of 
the year. But the Athenians now underwent from henceforward 
the fatal experience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of 
their city ; an experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well 
from its novelty, as from the extraordinary vigour which Agis 
displayed in his operations. His excursions were so widely 
extended, that no part of Attica was secure or could be 
rendered productive. Not only were all the sheep and cattle 
destroyed, but the slaves too, especially the most valuable 
slaves or artisans, began to desert to Dekeleia in great 

" Vetus in femilii nobilitas, raagnse opes : ipsi medium ingenium, magis 
^xteavitia, quam cum viitutibus. Sed claiitas natalium, et metus tcmponim, 
obtentui fbit, ot qttod segnitia fuit, sapieniia vocaretur. Dum vigebat setas, 
Tniiitari laude apud Germanias floruit : proconsul, A&icam moderate ; jam 
senior, dteriorem Hispani^, pari justitid continnit. Major pHvato visits, 
dumprivatttsfitU, et omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset,'* 

1 Thucyd. s. 122-Sj ^ ; vi. oo. 
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numbers : more than 20,000 of them soon disappeared in this. 
Avay. So terrible a loss of income both to proprietors of land' 
and to employers in the city, was further aggravated by the in- 
creased cost and difficulty of import from Euboea. Provisions 
and cattle from that island had previously come overland from 
Ordpus, but as that road was completely stopped by the- 
garrison of Dekeleia, they were now of necessity sent round 
Cape Sunium by sea j a transit more circuitous and expensive, 
besides being open to attack from the enemy’s privateers.’- In 
the midst of such heavy privations, the demands on citizens 
and metics for military duty were multiplied beyond measure. 
The presence of the enemy at Dekeleia forced them to keep 
watch day and night throughout their long extent of wall, 
comprising both Athens and Peirseus : in the daytime the hop- 
lites of the city relieved each other on guard, but at night, 
nearly all of them were either on the battlements or at the 
various military stations in the city. Instead of a city, in fact, 
Athens Avas reduced to the condition of something like a 
military post® Moreover the rich citizens of the state, Avho 
served as horsemen, shared in the general hardship; being 
called on for daily duty in order to restrain at least, since they 
could not entirely prevent, the excursions of the garrison of 
Dekeleia : their efficiency was however soon impaired by the 
laming of their horses on the hard and stony soil.® 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exigencies 
pressed heaAUly on the financial resources of the state. Already 
the immense expense incurred, in fitting out the two large- 
armaments for Sicily, had exhausted all the accumulations laid 
by in the treasury during the interval since the peace of 
Nikias ; so that the attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing 
heavy additional cost, but at the same time abridging the 
means of paying, brought the finances of Athens into positive 
embarrassment. AVith the view of increasing her revenues, 
she altered the principle on which her subject-allies had 
hitherto been assessed. Instead of a fixed sum of annual 


1 Thucyd. viii. 4. About the extensive ruin caused the .Laoedaano- 
nians to the olive-grounds in Attica, see Lysias, Or. vh. .De 01 ^ Sacra, 
sect. 6 , 7. 

An inscription preserved in M.-Boeckh’s Coip. Inscr. {Part ii. No. 93, 
p. 132) gives some hint how landlords and tenants met this ■ Ineyitable 
^moge from the hands of the invaders. The Deme iEx6neis lets a ftrm to 
a certain tenant for foitf years, at a fixed rent of X40 dracbmee; hut if' 
an invajding enemy shall drive him out or injure his finin, the Deme is to - 
receh’e one half of the year’s produce, in place of the year’s rent. 

® Thucj’d. vii. 28, 29. * Thucyd. vii. ay. , 
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tribute, she now required from them payment of a duty of 5 
per cent, on all imports and exports by sea.^ How this new 
principle of assessment worked, we have unfortunately no 
information. To collect the duty, and take precautions 
against evasion, an Athenian custom-house officer must have 
been required in each allied city. Yet it is difficult to under- 
stand how Athens could have enforced a system at once 
novel, extensive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the 
payers — when we come to see how much her hold over those 
payers, as well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the 
close even of the actual year.® 

Her impoverished finances also compelled her to dismiss a 
body of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been 
very useful against the enemy at Dekeleia. These Thracian 
peltasts, 1300 in number, had been hired at a drachma per 
day each man, to go with DemosthenCs to Syracuse, but had 
not reached Athens in time. As soon as they came thither, 
the Athenians placed them under the command of Diitrephes, 
to conduct them back to their native country — with instructions 
to do damage to the Boeotians, as opportunity might occur, in 
his way through the Euripus. Accordingly DiitrephSs, putting 
them on shipboard, sailed round Sunium and northward along 
the eastern coast of Attica. After a short disembarkation near 
Tanagra, he passed on to Chalkis in Eubcea in the narrowest 
part of the strait, from whence he crossed in the night to the 
Boeotian coast opposite, and marched up some distance from 

^ Thucyd. vii. 28. 

® Upon this new assessment on the allies, determined by the Athenians, 
Mr. Mitford remarks as follows : — 

“ Thus light, in comparison of what we have laid upon ourselves, was 
the heaviest tax, as &r as we learn from history, at that time known in the 
world. Yet it caused much discontent among the dependent common- 
wealths } the arbitiaiy power by which it was imposed being indeed reason- 
ably execrated, though the burden itself was comparatively a nothing.” 

This admission is not easily reconciled with the irequent invectives in 
which Mr, Mitford indulges r^unst the empire of Athens, as practising a 
system of extortion and oppression ruinous to the subject-allies. 

I do nc|t know, however, on what authority he affirms that this was “ the 
heaviest Jax then known in the world and that “ it caused much discon- 
tent among the subject commonwealths.” The latter assertion would indeed 
be sufficiently prolrable, if it be true that the tax ever came into operation ; 
but we are not entitled to siffirm it 

Considering how very soon the terrible misfortunes of Athens came on, I 
cannot but think it a matter of uncertain^ whether the new assessment 
ever became a reality throughout the Athenian empire. And the fact that 
Thueyffid^s does not notice it as an additional cause of discontent among 
'the allies, is one reason for such doiibN 
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the sea to the neighbourhood of the Bceotian town Mykalessus. 
He arrived here unseen- — lay in wait near a temple of Hermes 
about two miles distant — and fell upon the town unexpectedly 
at break of day. To the Mykalessians — dwelling in the centre 
of Bceotia, not far from Thebes and at a considerable distance 
from the sea — such an assault was not less unexpected than 
formidable. Their fortifications were feeble — in some parts 
low, in other parts even tumbling doivn ; nor had they even 
taken the precaution to close their gates at night : so that the 
barbarians under Diitrephfis, entering the town without the 
smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something alike 
novel and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only were all the 
houses, and even the temples, plundered — but the Thracians 
further, manifested that raging thirst of blood which seemed 
inherent in their race. They slew every living thing that came 
in their way; men, women, children, horses, cattle, &c. 
They burst into a school, wherein many boys had just been 
assembled, and massacred them all. This scene of blood- 
shed, committed by barbarians who had not been seen in 
Greece since the days of Xerxes, was recounted -with horror 
and sympathy throughout all Grecian communities, though 
Mykalfissus was in itself a town of second-rate or third-rate 
magnitude.^ 

The succour brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian fugi- 
tives, arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, not to save, the 
inhabitants. The Tlrracians were already retiring vritfa the 
booty which they could carry away, when the Bceotarch 
Skirphondas overtook them both with cavalry and hoplites; 
after having put to death some greedy plunderers who tarried 
too long in tlje town. He compelled them to relinquish most 
of their booty, and pursued them to the sea-shore ; not without 
a brave resistance from these peltasts, who had a peculiar way 
of fighting which disconcerted the Thebans. But when they 
arrived at the sea-shore, the Athenian ships did not think it 
safe to approach very dose, so that not less than 350 Thracians 
were slain before they co^d get aboard j ® and the Athenian 

^ Thucyd. vii. 29, 30, 31. I conceive that eSav oi fitydKvis the tight 
reading— and not oifir}) jueyefA-v — in reference to Myfcal&sus. The words &s 
Arl fteyiSti in c, 31 refer to the size of the cily. 

The reading is however disputed, among critica It is evident from the 
language of Thucydides that the catastrophe at Mykalissua made a profeund 
impression throughout Greece. 

® Thucyd. wi. 30 } Pausanias, i. 33, 3. , Compare Meineke, ad Ari- ■ 
stophanis Fragment "Hfiaies, vot. ii. p. 1069. 
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commander Diitrephes was so severely wounded that he died 
shortly afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage home- 
ward. 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupaktus and the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf again became the theatre of 
naval encounter. It will be recollected that this was the scene 
of the memorable victories gained by the Athenian admiral 
Phormion in the second year of the Peloponnesian war,i 
wherein the nautical superiority of Athens over her enemies, 
as to ships, crows, and admiral, had been so transcendently 
manifested. In that respect, matters had now considerably 
changed. While the navy of Athens had fallen off since the 
days of Phormion, that of her enemy had improved : Ariston, 
and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, not attempting to copy 
Athenian tactics, had studied the best mode of coping witli 
them, and had modified the build of their own triremes 
accordingly,^ at Corinth as well as at Syracuse. Seventeen 
years before, Phormion with eighteen Athenian triremes would 
have thought himself a full match for twenty-five Corinthian. 
But the Athenian admiral of this year, Konon, also a perfectly 
brave man, now judged so diferently, that he constrained 
Demosthenfis and Euryniedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes 
with ten others — out of the best of their fleet, at a time when 
they had certainly none to spare — on the ground that the 
Corinthian fleet opposite of 25 sail was about to assume the 
offensive against him.* 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon with 
some fresh ships from Athens, which made the total number of 
triremes 33. The Corinthian fleet, reinforced so as to be 
nearly of the same number, took up a station on the coast of 
Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, in the 
territory of Rhypes. They ranged themselves across the 
mouth of a little indentation of the coast, or bay in the shape 
of a crescent, with two projecting promontories as horns i 
each of these promontories was occupied by a friendly land- 
force, thus supporting the line of triremes at both flanks. 
This was a position which did not permit the Athenians to sail 
through the line, or manoeuvre round it and in the rear of it. 
Accordingly, when the fleet of Diphilus came across from 
Naupaktus, it remained for some time close in front of the 
Corinthians, neither party venturing to attack ] for the straight- 

^ See vol. vi, ch. xlhc. of this History. 

* See the piecediog chapter. 

* Thucyd. viL 31. Compare the language of Fhoimion, ii. 88, 89. 
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forward collision was destructive to the Athenian ships with 
their sharp, but light and feeble beaks — ^while it was favourable 
to the solid bows, and thick epbtids or ear-projections, of the 
Corinthian trireme. After con.siderable delay, tlie Corinthians 
at length began the attack on their side — ^yet not advancing far 
enough out to sea, to admit of the manoeuvring and evolutions 
of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, terminating 
with no decisive advantage to either parly. Three Corinthian 
triremes were completely disabled, though the crews of all 
escaped by swimming to their friends ashore : on the Athenian 
.side, not one trireme became absolutely water-logged, but 
seven w'ere so much damaged, by straightforward collision 
with the stronger bows of the enemy, that they became almost 
useless after they got back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had 
so far the advantage, that they maintained their station, while 
the Corinthians did not venture to renew the fight : moreover 
both the wind and the current set towards the northern shore, 
so that the floating fragments and dead bodies came into 
possession of the Athenians. Each party thought itself en- 
titled to erect a trophy ; but the real feeling of victory lay on 
the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on the side of Athens. 
The reputed maritime superiority of the latter was felt by both 
parties to have sustained a diminution; and such assuredly 
would have been the impression of Phormion, had he been 
alive to witness the conflict.^ 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we can 
make out, a short time before the arrival of DemosthenGs at 
Syracuse, about the close of the month of May. We cannot 
doubt that the Athenians most anxiously expected news from 
that officer, with some account of victories obtained in Sicily, 
to console them for having sent him away at a moment when 
his services were so cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they 
may even have indulged hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, 
as a means of restoring their crippled finances. Their 
disappointment would be all the more bitter when they came 
to receive, towards the end of June or beginning of July, 
despatches announcing the capital defeat of Demosthenfis in 
his attempt upon Epipolse, and the consequent extinction of 
all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. After these 
despatches, we may perhaps doubt whether any others subse- 
quently reached Athens. The generals would not write home 
during the month of indecision immediately succeedinfc when 
Demosthenes was pressing for retreat, and Nikias resisting 
1 Thuej’d. vii. 34. 
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it. They might possibly, however, write immediately on 
taking their resolution to retreat, at the time when they 
sent to Katana to forbid further supplies of provisions -but 
this was the last practicable opportunity — for closely afterwards 
followed their naval defeat, and the blocking up of the mouth 
of the Great Harbour. The mere absence of intelligence 
would satisfy the Athenians that their affairs in Sicily were 
proceeding badly. But the closing series of calamities, down 
to the final catastrophe, would only come to their knowledge 
indirectly; partly through the triumphant despatches trans- 
mitted from Syracuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes — partly 
through individual soldiers of their own armament who 
escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first made 
known at Athens through a stranger, who, arriving at Peirmus, 
went into a barber’s shop, and began to converse about it as 
upon a theme which must of course be uppermost in every 
one’s mind. The astonished barber, hearing for the first time 
such fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it to the 
archons as well as to the public in the market-place. The 
public assembly being forthwith convoked, he was brought 
before it, and called upon to produce his authority, which he 
was unable to do, as the stranger had disappeared He was 
consequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified rumours for 
the disturbance of the public tranquillity, and even put to the 
torture.^ How much of this improbable tale may be true, we 
cannot determine; but we may easily believe that neutrals, 
passing firom Corinth or Megara to Peirseus, were the earliest 
communicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and Demosthenes 
in Sicily during the months of July and August. Presently 
came individual soldiers of the armament, who had got away 
from the defeat and found a passage home ; so that the bad 
news was but too fully confirmed. But the Athenians were 
long before they could bring themselves to believe, even upon 
the testimony of these fugitives, how entire had been the 
destruction of their two splendid armaments, without even a 
feeble remnant left to console them.^ 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length forced 
upon their convictions, the city presented a scene of the 
deepest affliction, dismay and terror. Over and above the 
extent of private mourning, from the loss of friends and rela- 

* Hutaich, Nikias, c. 3a He gives the story without much confidence — 
'Atnivatous ^a<ri, &c. 

® Thucyd. viii i. 
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tivcs, which overspread nearly the whole city — there prevailed 
utter despair as to the public safety. Not merely was the 
empire of Athens apparently lost, but Athens herself seemed 
utterly defenceless. Her treasury was empty, her docks nearly 
destitute of triremes, the flower of her hoplites as well as of her 
seamen had perished in Sicily without leaving their like behind, 
and her maritime reputation was irretrievably damaged ,• while 
her enemies, on the contrary, animated by feelings of exuberant 
confidence and triumph, vrere further strengthened by the 
accession of their new Sicilian allies. In these melancholy 
months (October, November, 413 e.c.) the Athenians expected 
nothing less than a vigorous atta^, both by land and sea, from 
the Peloponnesian and Sicilian forces united, with the aid of 
their own revolted allies — an attack which they knew themselves 
to be in no condition to repel.^ 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to 
cheer them on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent 
their displeasure on the chief spealcers who had recommended 
their recent disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and 
reporters of oracles who had promised them the divine blessing 
upon it.® After this first burst both of grief and anger, however, 

^ Thucyd. viii. I. Tldvra ti man-axii*” airout iKirei, &c. 

“ Thucyd. viii. I. ’EirciSi) #4 t’yva<rca>, T^nXeirol /ley Jj<ray rolt (vfiwpo- 
OvtaiOtliri Twv ^ 6 pav rhv tienKow, Siairff oiu airol &c. 

From these latter words, it would seem that Thucydides considered the 
Athenians, after having adopted the expedition by their votes, to have de- 
barred tlieinselves from the right of complaining of those speakers who had 
stood forward prominently to advise the step. I do not at all concur in his 
opinion. The adviser of any important measure always makes himself 
morally responsible for its justice, usefulness, and practicability ; and he 
very properly incurs disgrace, more or less according to the case, if it turns 
out to present results totally contrary to those which he had predicted. We 
know mat the Athenian law often imposed upon the mover of a proposition 
not merely mara/, but even legal, responsibility j a regulation of doubtful 
propriety under other circumstances, but wliich I believe to have been useftit 
at Athens. 

It must be admitted however to have been hard upon the advisers of this 
expedition, that— from the total destmotion of the armament, neither 
generals nor soldiers letuming — they were not enabled to show how much 
of the ruin hod arisen from faults in the execution, not in the plan conceived. 
The speaker in the Oration of Lysias — vepl thuuisreas rov Nwfeu iSeXipov 
(Or. xviii. sect. 2)— attempts to transfer the bl^e from Kikias upon the 
advisers of the expedition — a manifest injustice. 

Oemostheufe (m the Oration de Coronft, c. 73) sires an emphatic and 
noble statement of the re^onsibility which he cheerily accepts lor himself 
as a political sp^er and adviser — responsibiUty for sedng the b^nnings , 
and undeistanding the premonitory ^ns of coming events, and giving his ' 
countrymen warning beforehand: wsTv ri wpi^/ueniifix^ueytt (cat rpoaiaSi* 
aiai (tal vpotaeety rats liXAau. This is the just view of the subject; and. 
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they began gradually to look their aetual situation in the face ; 
and the more energetic speakers would doubtless administer the 
salutary lesson of reminding them how much had been achieved 
by their forefathers sixty-seven years before, when the approach 
of Xerxes threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. 
Under the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived 
in their bosoms : they resolved to get together, as speedily as 
they could, both ships and money — to keep watch over their 
allies, especially Euboea — and to defend themselves to the 
last. A Board of ten elderly men, under the title of Probfili, 
was named to review the e.xpenditure, to suggest all practi- 
cable economies, and propose for the future such measures as 
occasion might seem to require. The propositions of these 
Probhli were for the most part adopted, with a degree of unani- 
mity and promptitude rarely seen in an Athenian assembly — 
springing out of that pressure and alarm of the moment wWch 
silenced all criticism.i Among other economies, the Athenians 
abridged the costly splendour of their choric and liturgic cere- 
monies at home, and brought back the recent garrison which 
they had established on the Laconian coast. They at the sa,me 
time collected timber, commenced the construction of new ships, 
and fortified Cape Sunium in order to protect their numerous 
transport ships m the passage from Eubcea to Peirteus.® 

appljing the measure proposed by Demosthenes, the Athenians had ample 
ground to be displeased with their orators. 

^ Thuoyd. viii. I. wdiva 5 e irpis rh npaxp^na viptSets, Sirep ^iXet SfijKos 
ntoitlp, iroTfiti ebraieriTp : compare Xenoph. Mom. iii. 5, 5. 

® Thucyd. viii. j-4. About the functions of this Board of Probfiii, much 
has been said for which there is no warrant in Thucydides — tOp t * aiwct rl/p 
srdXii' Ti is cuT^XOKV cruftpovCirw, Kal iifX^P Tipasepeirfforipap ipSpuP sKitfBat, 
olrtves vepl rap TcapivTav Sis tip Kiuphs p rpofiouKiiaovirt. Tldpra Si srpbs ri 
rrapttXpijfia sreptSeSs, Ssrep Sti/ios reifTp, iroT/iot ifiray eiraiereTp, 

Upon which Dr, Arnold remarks — “That is, no nieasurc was to be sub- 
mitted to the people, dil it had first been approved by this Council of 
Elders.” And such is the general view of the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, is necessarily contained in the word 
Jlp6pov\0i. It is indeed conceivable that persons so denominated might 
be invested with such a control ; but we cannot infer it, or affirm it, sim^y 
fiiom the name. Kor will the x>assages in Aristotle’s Politics, wherein the 
jlfSpovKai occtus, authorise any inference with respect to this Board 
in the special case of Athens (AristoteU Politic, iv. ii, 9 ; iv. 12, 8 ; vi. S, 
10-13). 

The Board only seems to have lasted lor a short time at Athens, being 
named fin a temporary purpose, at a moment of peculiar pressure and dis- 
couragement. During such a state of feeling, there was little necessity for 
(browing additional obstacles in the way of new propositions to he maM to 
the people^ It was rather of importance to encpstn^ge the si^gestion of new 
meaWes, firom men of sense and experience. A Bcnrd destmed merely for 
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While Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full of excitement and 
aggressive scheming against her. So grave an event as the 
destruction of this great armament had never happened since 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. It not only roused 
the most distant cities of the Grecian world, but also the 
Persian satraps and the court of Susa. It stimulated the 
enemies of Athens to redoubled activity; it emboldened her 
subject-allies to revolt ; it pushed the neutral states, who all 
feared what she would have done if successful against Syracuse, 
now to declare war against her, and put the finishing stroke to 
her power as well as to her ambition. All of them, enemies, 
subjects, and neutrals, alike believed that the doom of Athens 
was sealed, and that the coming spring would see her captured. 
Earlier than the ensuing spring, the Lacedfemonians did not 
feel disposed to act ; but they sent round their instructions to 
the allies for operations both by land and sea to be then com- 
menced; all these allies being prepared to do their best, in 
hopes that this effort would be the last required from them, 
and the most richly rewarded. A fleet of 100 triremes was 
directed to be prepared against the spring ; 50 of these being 
imposed in equal proportion on the Lacedaemonians themselves 
and the Boeotians — 15 on Corinth — 15 on the Phocians and 
Lokrians — 10 on the Arcadians, with Pellfinfi and Sikyon — 10 
on Megara, Troezen, Epidaurus, and HermionA It seems to 
have been considered that these ships might be built and 
launched during the interval between September and March.^ 

control and hindrance, would have been mischievous instead of useful under 
the reiming melancholy at Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, like 
all the other magistracies of the state, and tras not reconstituted after their 
deposition. 

1 cannot think it admissible to draw inferences as to the functions of this 
Board of Frobuli now constituted, from the proceedings of the Froblilus in 
Aristophonis Lysistmta, as is donebyWachsmuthlHeUeniscbe Alterthums. 
kunde, i. 2, p. 198), and by Wattenbach (De Quadringenlorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 17-21, Berlin 1842). 

Seboman (Ant. Jut, Pub. Gmecot. v. xii, p. 181) says of these TI/ulffovKot 
— “ Videtur autem eorum potestas fere annua fuisse,” I do not distinctly 
understand what he means by these words ; whether he means that the 
Board continued permanent, hut that the members were annually changed. 
If this be his meaning, I dissent from it I think that the Board lasted until 
the time of the Four Hundred, which would be abenrt a year and a half 
from its first institution. 

* ThucyA viii. 2, 3. ' AaKeScu/idytat Si ri/y irpArrofiv tbjs imeriy 

veSy TTjs fttWiiyias iraiovyra, &c. :■ compare also c, 4— uupnrKviKffopro 
tV yavTTTiytav, &c. 
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The same large hopes, which had worked upon men’s minds at 
the beginning of the war, were now again rife in the bosoms of 
the Peloponnesians;’- the rather as that powerful force from 
Sicily, which they liad then been disappointed in obtaining, 
might now be anticipated with tolerable assurance as really 
forthcoming.® 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money were exacted 
for the intended fleet by Agis, who moved about during this 
autumn with a portion of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the 
course of his circuit, he visited the town of Herakleia, near the 
Maliac Gulf, and levied large contributions on the neighbouring 
CEtoeans, in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from 
that town, as well as from the Phthiot Achteans and other 
subjects of the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered 
their protest against his proceedings.® 

It was during the march of Agis through Bceotia that the 
inhabitants of Euboea (probably of Chalkis and Eretria) applied 
to him, entreating his aid to enable them to revolt from Athens ; 
which he readily promised, sending for Alkamenfis at the head 
of 300 Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, to be despatched across 
to the island as harmost. Having a force permanently at his 
disposal, with full liberty of military action, the Spartan king at 
Dekeleia was more influential even than the authorities at home, 
so that the disaffected allies of Athens addressed themselves in 
preference to him. It was not long before envoys from Lesbos 
visited him for this purpose. So powerfully was their claim 
enforced by the Boeotians (their kinsmen of the iEolic race), 
who engaged to furnish ten triremes for their aid, provided 
Agis would send ten others — that he was induced to postpone 
his promise to the Euboeans, and to direct AlkamenSs as har- 
most to Lesbos instead of Euboea,^ without at all consulting the 
authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Euboea, especially the 
latter, was a -vital blow to the empire of Athens. But this was 
not the worst. At the same time that these two islands were 
negotiating with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and most 
powerful of all Athenian allies, had gone to Sparta for the same 
IJurpose. The government of Chios — an oligarchy, but dis- 
tinguished for its prudent management and caution in avoiding 
-risks — considering Athens to be now on the verge of ruin, even 

® Thucyd. -viiL 5- oiSiy SaAo il fiowsp ip^oniyar iv /caratrKtvp rau 

voA^Mov; cornice u. 7. 

* Thucyd. viii. a : compare ii. 7 ; ul. 86. * Thucyd. viii. 3., 

* Thucyd, viii. 5. 
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in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, thought itself 
safe, together with the opposite city of Erythrse, in taking 
measures for achieving independence.^ 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in revolting 
was sure to be followed by others, Athens was now on the 
point of being assailed by other enemies yet more unexpected — 
the two Persian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, Tissaphernfis 
and Pharnabaxus. No sooner was the Athenian catastrophe in 
Sicily known at the court of Susa, than the Great King claimed 
from these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic Greeks 
on the coast j for which they had always stood enrolled in the 
tribute records, though it had never been actually levied since 
the complete establishment of the Athenian empire. The only 
way to realise this tribute, for which the satraps were thus made 
debtors, was to detach the towns from Athens, and break up 
her empire for which purpose Tissaphemfis sent an envoy to 
Sparta, in conjunction with those of the Chians and Erythrseans. 
He invited the Lacedmmonians to conclude an alliance with the 
Great King, for joint operations against the Athenian empire in 
Asia j promising to furnish pay and maintenance for any forces 
which they might send, at the rate of one drachma per day for 
each man of the ships’ crews.® He further hoped by means of 
this aid to reduce Amorg6s, the revolted son of the late satrap 
PissuthnSs, who was established in the strong maritime town of 
lasus, with a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable 
treasure, and was in alliance with Athens. The Great King 
had sent down a peremptory mandate, that AmorgSs should 
either be brought prisoner to Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any concert, there 
arrived at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras — two Grecian 
exiles in the service of Phamabazus, bringing propositions of a 
similar character from that satrap, whose government* compre- 
hended Phrygia and the coast lands north of .^Eolis, from the 

^ Thucyd. viii. 7-24. 

® Thuqrd. viii. 5. 'T«-k PairtKius yhp vsoirrl iriypiayt imrpvyueyoie 
(Tissaphemds) rois ix ri)s iaurov ipipovs, ots ti'^ASipvatovs Imo run 

'EAA.Di'iSeiU' irilXewy oh Suyditfvas rpiiriifahiu iirufeiKiifft, tois re oSy fdpavs- 
/laWoi' tvipn^m Ko/ufurSai KOedceas rait 'A 07 )ye[ovt, &c. 

I have already discussed this important passage at some length, in its 
bearing upon the treaty concluded thirty-seven years before this time between 
Athens and Fersbi. See note to chap. xlv. vol. v. of this History. 

* Thut^d. viii. 29. Kol /myir /Ay rpofliy, &airep ivivTH rp A«- 
Kotalnovi, is Spaxuhy ’Arrudiy iicdirTip irdvais Tcusyotnai Stftwat, raS Se 
Xoiirav iPoiXero rpidfioAoy ttSiyai, &c. 

^ The satrapy of TissaphemSs extended as iar north as Antandrus and 
Adramyttium (Thucyd. vui. ro8}. 
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Propontis to the north-east corner of the Eloeatic Gulf. Eager 
to have the assistance of a Lacedaemonian fleet in order to 
detach the Hellespontine Greeks from Athens, and realise the 
tribute required by the court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the 
same time desirous of forestalling TissaphernSs as the medium 
of alliance between Sparta and the Great King. The two 
missions having thus arrived simultaneously at Sparta, a strong 
competition arose between them — one striving to attract the 
projected expedition to Chios, the other to the Hellespont : ^ 
for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus had brought twenty-five 
talents, which he tendered as a first payment in part. 

From all quarters, new enemies were thus springing up against 
Athens in the hour of her distress, so that the Lacedaemonians 
had only to choose which they would prefer ; a choice in which 
they were much guided by the exile Alkibiadfis. It so happened 
that his family friend Endius was at this moment one of the 
Board of Ephors j while his personal enemy King Agis, with 
whose wife Timaja he carried on on intrigue,® was absent in 
command at Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and 
importance of Chios, Alkibiad^s strenuously exhorted the 
Spartan authorities to devote their first attention to that island. 
A Pericekus named Phrynis, being sent thither to examine 
whether the resources alleged by the envoys were really forth- 
coming, brought back a satisfactory report, that the Chian fleet 
was not less than sixty triremes strong; upon which the 
I.aced£monians concluded an alliance with Chios and Erythrse, 
engaging to send a fleet of forty sail to their aid. Ten of these 
triremes, now ready in the Lacedtemonian ports (probably at 
Gythium), were directed immediately to sail to Chios, under the 
admiral Melanchridas. It seems to have been now midwinter 
— ^but Alkibiadfes, and still more the Chian envoys, insisted on 
the necessity of prompt action, for fear that the Athenians 
should detect the intrigue. However, an earthquake just then 
intervening, was construed by the Spartans as a mark of divine 
displeasure, so that they would not persist in sending either the 
same commander or the same ships. Cbalkideus was named to 
supersede Melanchridas j while five new ships were directed to 
be equipped, so as to be ready to sail in the early spring along 
with the larger fleet from Corinth.® 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 

^ Thucyd. viii. 6. 

® Thu<yd. viii. 6-12 ; Plutarch, Atkibiad. c. 23, 24 ; Cornelius Nepos, 
Alldbiad. c. 3. 

® Tbuigrd. viii. 6. 
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sent to Corinth (in compliance with the pressing instances of 
the Chian envoys) to transport across the isthmus from the 
Corinthian to the Saronic Gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now in 
the Corinthian port of Lechaeum. It was at first proposed to 
send off all, at one and the same time, to Chios — even those 
which Agis had been equipping for the assistance of Lesbos ; 
although Kalligeitus declined any concern with Chios, and 
refused to contribute for this purpose any of the money which 
he had brought, A general synod of deputies from the allies 
was held at Corinth, wherein it was determined, with the con- 
cuirence of Agis, to despatch the fleet first to Chios under 
Chalkideus — next, to Lesbos under Alkamenes — lastly, to the 
Hellespont, under Klearchus. But it was judged expedient to 
divide the fleet, and bring across twenty-one triremes out of the 
thirty-nine, so as to distract the attention of Athens, and divide 
her means of resistance. So low was the estimate formed of 
these means, that the Lacedaemonians did not scruple to 
despatch their expedition openly from the Saronic Gulf, where 
the Athenians would have full knowledge both of its numbers 
and of its movements.* 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchrese, when a fresh obstacle arose to delay their 
departure. The Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
year, and kept especially holy by the Corinthians, was just 
approaching. They would not consent to begin any military 
operations until it was concluded, though Agis tried to elude 
their scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as 
his otvn. It was during the delay which thus ensued that the 
Athenians were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, 
whither they despatched AristokratSs, one of the generals of the 
year. The Chian authorities strenuously denied all projects of 
revolt, and being required by Aristokratfes to furnish some 
evidence of their good faith, sent bade along with him seven 
triremes to the aid of Athens. It was much against their own 
will that they were compelled thus to act. But being aware that 
the Chian people were in general averse to the idea of revolting 
from Athens, they did not feel confidence enough to proclaim 
their secret designs without some manifestation of support from 
Peloponnesus, which had been so much delayed that they knew 
not when it would arrive. The Athenians, in their present 
state of weakness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept 
insufficient assurances, for fear of &ving this powerful island 
to open revolt. Nevertheless, during the Isthrman festival, to 
* Thucyd. viii. 8. 
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which they were invited along with other Greeks — they dis- 
covered further evidences of the plot which was going on, and 
resolved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet now 
assembled at Kenchrese, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios.^ 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron actually 
started from Kenchrese to Chios, under Alkameiies ; but an 
equal number of Athenian ships watched them as they sailed 
along the shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to sea, 
with a view to fight them. Alkamenes however, desirous of 
avoiding a battle, thought it best to return back ; upon which 
the Athenians also returned to Peiraeus, mistrusting the fidelity 
of the seven Chian triremes which formed part of their fleet. 
Reappearing presently with a larger squadron of 37 triremes, 
they pursued AlkamenSs (who had again begun his voyage 
along the shore southward) and attacked him near the unin- 
habited harbour called Peiraium, on the frontiers of Corinth and 
Epidaurus. They here gained a victory, captured one of his 
ships, and damaged or disabled most of the remainder. Alkar 
menfes himself was slain, and the ships were run ashore, where 
on the morrow the Peloponnesian land-force arrived in sufficient 
numbers to defend them. So inconvenient, however, was their 
station on this desert spot, that they at first determined to burn 
the vessels and depart. It was not without difficulty that they 
were induced, partly by the instances of King Agis, to guard 

^ Thucyd. viii. 10. ’Ew Sc roiry lyivero' (cal oi 'Mrirmot [hniy- 

yihJIritrav ydp) tBfiipouv is aird- ical KoriiSuKt /uiMjiv aSrou tQv Xtav 
i^dvv. 

The language of Thucydides in this passage deserves notice. The 
Athenians were now at enmity with CorinUi : it was therefore remarkable, 
and contrary to what would be expected among Greeks, that they should be 
present with their Thediy or solemn sacrifice at the Isthmian festival. 
Accordingly Thucydides, when he mentions that they went thither, thinks 
it right to add the explanation — iw‘iiyyi\9si<rai' yip — "for they had 
been invited " — "for the festival truce bad been formally signified to Uiem.” 
That the heralds who proclaimed the truce should come and proclaim it to 
a state in hostili^ with Corinth, was something unusual, and meriting 
special notice : otherwise, ThucyidSs would never have thought it worth 
while to mention the proclamation — it being the uniform practme. 

We must recollect that this was the first Isthmian festival which had 
taken place since the resumption of the war between Athens and the Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance. The habit of leaving out Athens &om the Corinthian 
her^d’s proclamation hod not yet been renewed. In regard to the Isthmian 
festival, there was probably greater reluctance to leave her out, because that 
festival was in its origin half Athenian — said to have been established, or 
revived after interruption, by Theseus ; and the Athenian T^heBiy enjoyed a 
vpasSpUt or privileged place at the games (Plutarch, Theseus, c. as j Argu- 
ment. ad Pindar. Isthm. Schol.}. 
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the ships until an opportunity could be found for eluding the 
blockading Athenian fleet; a part of which still kept watch 
off the shore, while the rest were stationed at a neighbouring 
islet.i 

The Spartan Ephors had directed AlkamenSs, at the moment 
of his departure from Kenchrese, to despatch a messenger to 
Sparta, in order that the five triremes under Chalkideus and 
Alkibiades might leave Laconia at the same moment. And 
these latter appear to have been actually under way, when a 
second messenger brought the news of the defeat and death of 
Alkamenes at Peirseuni. Besides the discouragement arising 
from such a check at the outset of their plans against Ionia, 
the Ephors thought it impossible to begin operations with so 
small a squadron as five triremes, so that the departure of 
Chalkideus was for the present countermanded. This resolu- 
tion, perfectly natural to adopt, was only reversed at the 
strenuous instance of the Athenian exile Alkibiades, who urged 
them to permit Chalkideus and himself to start forthwith. 
Small as the squadron was, yet as it would reach Chios before 
the defeat at Peirseum became public, it might be passed off 
as the precursor of the main fleet; while he (Alkibiades) 
pledged himself to procure the revolt of Chios and the other 
Ionic cities, through Iris personal connexion with the leading 
men — who would repose confidence in his assurances of the 
helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough determination 
of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, Alkibiades 
added an appeal to the personal vanity of Endius ; whom he 
instigated to assume for himself the glory of liberating Ionia as 
well as of first commencing the Persian alliance, instead of 
leaving this enterprise to King Agis.® 

By these arguments, — assisted doubtless by his personal 
influence, since his advice respecting Gylippus and respecting 
Dekeleia had turned out so successful — ^AlkibiadSs obtained 
the consent of the Spartan Ephors, and sailed along with 
Chalkideus in the five triremes to Chios. Nothing less than 
his energy and ascendency could have extorted, from men both 
dull and backward, a determination apparently so rash, yet in 
s^ite of such appearance, admirably conceived, arid of the 
highest importance. Had the Chians waited for the fleet now 
blocked up at Peirseum, their revolt would at least have been 
long delayed, and perhaps might not have occurred at all : the 
accomplishment of that revolt by the little squadron of AJld- 
biadSs was the proximate cause of all the Spartan successes in 
^ Thucyd. ■viii, ll. ® Thpeyd. viii. 12, 
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Ionia, and was ultimately the means even of disengaging the 
fleet at Peiraeum, by distracting the attention of Athens. So 
well did this unprincipled exile, while playing the game of 
.Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous wounds upon his 
country ! 

There was indeed little danger in crossing the .^gean to 
Ionia, with ever so small a squadron j for Athens in her present 
destitute condition had no fleet there, and although Strombi- 
chicles was detached with eight triremes from the blockading 
fleet off Peirseum, to pursue Chalkideus and AlkibiadSs as soon 
as their departure was known, he was far behind them, and 
soon returned without success. To keep their voyage secret, 
they detained the boats and vessels which they met, and did 
not liberate them until they reached Korykus in Asia Minor, 
the mountainous land southward of Ery three. They were here 
visited by their leading partisans from Chios, who urged them 
to sail thither at once before their arrivd could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly they reached the town of Chios (on the eastern 
coast of the island, immediately opposite to Erythrje on the 
continent) to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarchical plotters who bad invited them. By the con- 
trivance of these latter, the Council was found just assembling, 
so that Alkibiades was admitted without delay, and invited 
to state his case. Suppressing all mention of the defeat at 
Peirseum, he represented his squadron as the foremost of a 
large Lacedmmonian fleet actually at sea and approaching — 
and afflrmed Athens to be now helpless by sea as well as by 
land, incapable of maintaining any further hold upon her allies. 
Under these impressions, and while the population were yet 
under their first impulse of surprise and alarm, the oligarchical 
Council took the resolution of revolting. The example was 
followed by Etythrss, and soon afterwards by Klazomense, 
determined by three triremes from Chios. The Klazomenians 
had hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the continent j on 
which latter, however, a portion of their town (called Polichn^) 
was situated, which they now resolved, in anticipation of attack 
from Athens, to fortify as their main residence. Both the 
Chians and Erythrseans also actively employed themselves in 
fortifying their towns and preparing for war.^ 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find 
occasion to repeat remarks already suggested by previous ■ 
revolts of other allies of Athens — Lesbos, Akanthus, Tordnfi, 
Mendfe, Amphipolis, &c. Contrary to what is commonly 
^ Thucyd. viii. 14. 
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intimated by liistorians, we may observe, first, that Athens did 
not systematically interfere to impose her own democratical 
government upon her allies — next, that the empire of Athens, 
though upheld mainly by an established belief in her superior 
force, was nevertheless by no means odious, nor the proposition 
of revolting from her acceptable, to the general population of 
her allies. She had at this moment no force in Ionia ; and 
the oligarchical government of Chios, wishing to revolt, was 
only prevented from openly declaring its intention by the 
reluctance of its own population — a reluctance which it over- 
came pardy by surprise arising from the sudden arrival of 
AlkibiadSs and Chalkideus, partly by the fallacious assurance 
of a still greater Peloponnesian force approaching.* Nor would 
the Chian oligarchy themselves have determined to revolt, had 
they not been persuaded that such was now the safer course, 
inasmuch as AAens was ruined, and her power to protect, not 
less than her power to oppress, at an end.® The envoys of 
Tissaphemfis had accompanied those of Chios to Sparta, so 
that fine Chian government saw plainly that the misfortunes of 
Athens had only the effect of reviving the aggressions and 
pretensions of their former foreign master, against whom Athens 
had protected them for the last fifty years. We may well doubt 
therefore whether this prudent government look^ upon the 
change as on the whole advantageous. But they had no motive 
to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good policy seemed 
now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the preponderant 
force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens by her allies 
(as I have before observed) was more negative than positive. 
It was favourable rather than otherwise, in the minds of the 
general population, to whom she caused little actual hardship 
or oppression j but averse, to a certain extent, in the minds 
of their leading men — since she wounded their dignity, and 

* Thucyd. viii. 9. Airtoir f lyiv^a r^s isrpirroMjr raf i/iSir, pi fiir 
ToXXoi rav Xlay oix elSirts ri vpciirird/io'a, of t* iMyoi (tiv 
ttSiret, t 6 ti wKtISps oi Pov\intvol iro iro^i/tiov Hxttv, nftv ri 
kA Itrvvphy XitjBwiri, icol to1>j neXoirowijvfoM atKirt TpooS^i/tarpi 
Sri Sierptfiav, 

Also viii. 14. ‘O Si ‘AKKifitdSvy xsl t XoAxitebt -rpaioYytyipuyoi 

fav ^vimpavffiyrav Xlcm ncrf, ical wXeviWiwi' KorarXeTi' vpocnr^vrat is 
rip'riXiy, i^utypSyras alAytSipi tpTs X(pa, Kal pi /liy tpXXoI iy 8ai- 
UPTi KPi\ itcpcK^ipy TOSS Si iKlypis srapPSTtcodecTTP SSirrv 

BovJvfiy re tvxpss (uM.pyo/siyi]y, /rai yiyop.ive»y fjytpy isn tptoS 'AAkiJSuISou, 
&s KXXai. T« yves iroXXnl vpoavKtavai, koI t 4 irwl rvr stoKtppKUis rSv iy 
Tlpipal^ yp&v ob SttAwinlpriu)', S^firraiTai Xtoi, koI aSSts 'EpvBptSpt, 'ASfiyedpiy, 

® See the remarkable passage of Thucyd. viiL 24, about the calcalatioas 
of the Cbkn government. 
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offended that love of town autonomy which was instinctive in 
the Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man 
at Athens with dismay. It was the most fearful symptom, as 
well as the heaviest aggravation, of their fallen condition; 
especially as there was every reason to apprehend that the 
example of this first and greatest among the allies would be 
soon followed by the rest. The Athenians had no fleet or 
force even to attempt its reconquest: but they now felt the 
full importance of that reserve of looo talents, which PeriklSs 
had set aside in the first year of the war against the special 
emergency of a hostile fleet approaching Peirseus. The penalty 
of death had been decreed against any one who should propose 
to devote this fund to any other purpose; and in spite of 
severe financial pressure, it had remained untouched for twenty 
years. Now, however, though the special contingency foreseen 
had not yet arisen, matters were come to such an extremity, 
that the only chance of saving the remaining empire was by the 
appropriation of this money. An unanimous vote was accord- 
ingly passed to abro^te the penal enactment (or standing 
order) against proposing any other mode of appropriation; 
after which the resolution was taken to devote tins money to 
present necessities, t 

By means of this new fund, they were enabled to find pay 
and equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly ready in 
their harbour, and thus to spare a portion from their block- 
ading fleet off Peirmum ; out of which Strombichidfis with his 
squadron of eight triremes was despatched immediately to 
Ionia — ^followed, after a short interval, by Thrasyklgs with 
twelve others. At the same time, the seven Chian triremes 
which also formed part of this fleet, were cleared of their 
crews ; among whom such as were slaves were liberated, while 
the freemen were put in custody. Besides fitting out an equal 
number of fresh ships to keep up the numbers of the block- 
ading fleet, the Athenians worked with the utmost ardour to 
get ready thirty additional triremes. The extreme exigency of 
the situation, since Chios had revolted, was felt by every one : 
yet with all their efforts, the force which they were enabled 
to send was at first lamentably inadequate. Strombichid6s, 
arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, Erythrte, and Klazomen® 
already in revolt, reinforced his little squadron with one Samian 
trireme, and sailed to Teos (on the continent, at the southern 
coast of that isthmus, of which IClazomen® is on the northern) 
^ Thuqyd. via. r s. 
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in hopes of preserving that place. But he had not been long 
there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios with twenty-three 
triremes, all or mostly Chian ; while the forces of Erythrie and 
Klazomense approached by land. Strombichides was obliged 
to malce a hasty flight back to Samos, vainly pursued by the 
Chian fleet. Upon this evidence of Athenian weakness, and 
the superiority of the enemy, the Teians admitted into their 
town die land-force without ; by the help of which, they now 
demolished the wall formerly built by Athens to protect the 
city against attack from the interior. Some of the troops of 
Tissaphemfis lending their aid in the demolition, the town was 
laid altogether open to the satmp ; who moreover came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work.^ 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian govern- 
ment were prompted by considerations of their own safety to 
instigate revolt in all other Athenian dependencies ; and Alki- 
biad^s now took advantage of their forwardness in the cause to 
make an attempt on Milgtus. He was eager to acquire this 
important city, the first among all the continental allies of 
Athens — by his own resources and those of Chios, before the 
fleet could arrive from PeirKum ; in order that the glory of the 
exploit might be ensured to Endius, and not to Agis. Accord- 
ingly he and Chalkideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five 
triremes, twenty of them Chian, together with the five which 
they themselves had brought from Laconia; these last five 
had been re-manned with Chian crews, the Peloponnesian 
crews having been armed as hoplites and left as garrison in the 
island. Conducting his voyage as secretly as possible, he was 
fortunate enough to pass unobserved by the Athenian station 
at Samos, where StrombichidSs had just been reinforced by 
Thrasyklfis with the twelve fresh triremes from the blockading 
fleet at Peirseum. Arriving at Mil6tus, where he possessed 
established connexions among the leading men, and had 
already laid his train, as at Chios, for revolt — Alkibiadfis pre- 
vailed on them to break with Athens forthwith: so that when 
StrombichidSs and ThrasyklSs, who came in pursuit the moment 
they learnt his movements, approached, they found the port 
shut against them, and were forced to take np a station on the 
neighbouring island of Lad€. So anxious were the Chians for 
the success of Alkibiadls in this enterprise, that they advanced 
with ten fresh triremes along the Asiatic coast as ^ as A-hasa 
(opposite to Samos), in order to hear the result and ■ to tender 
aid if required. A message from Chalkideus apprised them. 

’ Thucyd. viii. i6. o 2 . ■ 


VOT.. VTl. 
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that he was master of Miletus, and that AmorgSs (the Persian 
ally of Athens, at lasus) was on his way at the head of an 
army; upon which they returned to Chios — but were unex- 
pectedly seen in the way (off the temple of Zeus, between 
Lebedos and Kolophon) and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships 
just arrived from Athens, under the command of Diomedon. 
Of the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge at Ephesus, and 
five at Teos : the remaining four were obliged to run ashore 
and became prizes, though the crews all escaped. In spite of 
this check, however, the Chians had come again with fresh 
ships and some land-forces, as soon as the Athenian fieet had 
gone back to Samos — and procured the revolt both of Lebedos 
and Eras from Athens.^ 

It was at Milfetus, immediately after the revolt, that the first 
treaty was concluded between TissaphemSs, on behalf of him- 
self and the Great King — and Chalkideus, for Sparta and 
her allies. Probably the aid of TissaphemSs was considered 
necessary to maintain the town, when the Athenian fleet was 
watching it so closely on the neighbouring island ; at least it 
is difificult to explain otherwise an agreement so eminently 
dishonourable as well as disadvantageous to the Greeks: — 

“The Lacedtemonians and their allies have concluded 
alliance with the Great King and Tissaphern6s, on the follow- 
ing conditions. The king shall possess whatever territory and 
cities he himself had, or his predecessors had before him. 
The king, and the Lacedaemonians with their allies, shall 
jointly hinder the Athenians from deriving either money or 
other advantages from all those cities which have hitherto 
furnished to them any such. They shall jointly carry on war 
against the Athenians, and shall not renounce the war against 
them, except by joint consent Whoever shall revolt from the 
king, shall be treated as an enemy by the Lacedfemonians and 
their allies; whoever shall revolt from the Lacedaemonians, 
shall in like manner be treated as an enemy by the king.” ® 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Miletus was 
handed over to Tissaphernes, who immediately caused a citadel 
to be erected and placed a garrison within it® If fully carried 
out, indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made the Great 
King master not only of all the Asiatic Greeks and all the 
islanders in the Aegean, but also of all Thessaly and Bceotia 
and the full ground which had once been covered by Xerxes.* 
Besides this monstrous stipulation, the treaty further bound the 

* Thmyd. viii. 17-19. ® Thuiyd. viii. 18. 

* Thucyd. viii. 84-109. ■ * Thucyd. viii. 44. 
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Lacedsemonians to aid the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks 
who might be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other 
hand, secure to them any pecuniary aid from him for the pay- 
ment of their armament — which was their great motive for 
courting his alliance. We shall find the Lacedsemonian author- 
ities themselves hereafter refusing to ratify the treaty, on the 
ground of its exorbitant concessions. But it stands as a 
melancholy evidence of the new source of mischief now open- 
ing upon the Asiatic and insular Greeks, the moment that the 
empire of Athens was broken up — the revived pretensions of 
their ancient lord and master; whom nothing had hitherto 
kept in check, for the last fifty yeais, except Athens, first as 
representative and executive agent, ne.xt as successor and mis- 
tress of the confederacy of Delos. We thus see against what 
evils Athens had hitherto protected them : we shall presently 
see, what is partially disclosed in this very treaty, the manner 
in which Sparta realised her promise of conferring autonomy 
on each separate Grecian state. 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred to 
Ionia and the Asiatic side of the .^Egean sea. The enemies of 
Athens had anticipated that her entire empire in that quarter 
would fall an easy prey ; yet in spite of two such serious de- 
fections as Chios and Miletus, she showed an unexpected 
energy in keeping hold of the remainder. Her great and 
capital station, from the present time to the end of the war, 
was Samos ; and a revolution which now happened, ensuring 
the fidelity of that island to her alliance, was a condition indis- 
pensable to her power of maintaining the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the whole 
war, since its reconquest by the Athenians after the revolt of 
440 B.C. ! but we now find it under the government of an 
oligarchy called the Gedmori (the proprietors of land) — as at 
Syracuse before the rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted that 
these Gedmori were disposed to follow the example of the 
Chian oligarchy, and revolt from Athens ; while the people at 
Samos, as at Chios, were averse to such a change. Under this 
state of circumstances, the Chian oligarchy had themselves 
conspired with Sparta, to trick and constrain their Demos by 
surprise into revolt, through the aid of five Peloponnesiaii 
ships. The like would have happened at Samos, had the 
people remained quiet But they profited by the recait warn- 
ing, forestalled the designs of thev oligarchy, and rose in insur-. 
rection, with the help of three Athenian triremes which then 
chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy were completely 
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defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle ; two 
hundred of them being slain, and four hundred banished. 
This revolution secured (and probably nothing less than a 
democratical revolution could have secured, under the existing 
state of Hellenic affairs) the adherence of Samos to the 
Athenians ; who immediately recognised the new democracy, 
and granted to it the privilege of an equal and autonomous 
ally. The Samian people confiscated and divided among 
themselves the property of such of the Geomori as were slain 
or banished the survivors were deprived of all political 
privileges, and the other citizens (the Demos) were forbidden 
to intermarry with them." We may fairly suspect that this 

’ Thucyd. viii. 21. 'Ryivero Sc kotb tSi' toStok khI iy Sifiy 

(iravdirTaats ivh rov S^/iou Svpttrots, /ierli ‘AfljjraW, oJ 

truxoP ip 'rpur\ vavirl orapiivrcf. Ktd 6 Sii/iot i SaftluP is SicucMrims pip ripas 
robs irdpTtts rap Suparap latiicrtipe, rerpaKoolovs bb <ltpy$ (ilpiiliirapres, Ktt\ 
aural rV YVV auruv Kal oikIos ptipdpepot, 'AisiPatap re t^lgiv abropoplap 
lurk raira is Beffaiois ifSn tjitiijiiffapipap, rd Kotirh St^Kaurrliu sri\tp, xal 
Toil ytupipois peretlSoam' otSre itXXau oSSev^s, oSte iKtoSvai oW &7a7EirSai 
rap' iKetpap ouS* is iKelpavs oiSepl Hrt rov Hpoo l^ijp. 

‘ Thucyd. viii. 2r. The dispositions and plans of the “ higher people” 
at Sautoa, to call in the Peloponnesians and revolt from Athens, are fully 
admitted even by Mr. Mitford ; and implied by Dr. ThirlwoU, who ai^es 
that the government of Samos cannot have been oligarchical, because, if it 
had been so, the island would already have revolted from Athens to the 
Peloponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix. sect. iii. vol. iv. p. 191) — “Meanwhile the 
body of the higher people at Samos, more depressed than all others since 
their reduction on their former revolt, were praposipgtossizs ike opportunity 
that seemed to offer through the prevaletue of the Peloponnesian arms, of mend- 
ing their condition, Tlxe lower people, having inielligenee ef their desigii, 
rose upon them, and with the assistance of the crews of three Athenian sMps 
then at Samos, overpowered them,” &c. &c. &c. 

" The massacre and roiiety were rewarded by a decree of the Athenian 
people, granting to the perpetrators the independent administration of the 
affairs of their island ; which since the last rebellion had been kept uniler 
the immediate control of the Athatiasi government,’’ 

To call this a massacre is perversion of language. It was an insurrection 
and intestine conflict, in which the “higher people” were vanquished, but 
ofVhich they also were the beginners, by their conspiracy (which Mr. 
Mitford himself admits os a &ct) to introduce a ibreign enemy into the 
island. Does he imagine that the "lower people" were bound to sat still 
and see this done ? .£id what means had they of preventing it, except by 
insurrection? which inevitably became bloody, because the “higher people” 
were a strong party, in possession of the powers of government, with great 
mesuis of resistance. The loss on the part of the assailants is not made 
known to us, nor indeed the loss in so far sis it fdU on the followers of the 
Gebmori. ThucydidSs specifies only the number of the Gedmori them- 
selves, who were persons of individual importance. 

I do not clearly understand what idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself of 
the government of Samos at this time. He seems to conceive it as demo- 
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latter prohibition was only the retaliation of a similar exclusion, 
which the oligarchy, when in power, had enforced to maintain 

cratical, yet under great immediate control from Athens — and that it kept 
the “ higher people ” in a state of severe depression, from which they sought 
to relieve themselves by the aid of the Peloponnesian arms. 

But if he means by the expression “uit^r the imuiaiiate control of jlu 
Athenian gomernmenl'' that there was any Athenian governor or garrison 
at Samos, the account here given by Thucydidfrs distinctly refiites him. 
The conflict was between two intestine parties, “the higher people and the 
lower people.” The only Athenians who look part in it were the crews of 
three triremes, and even they were thereby accident {at trvxov rapirres), 
not as a regular garrison. Samos was under an indigenous government ; but 
it was a s\mject and_ tributary ally of Athens, like 5 l the other allies, with 
the exception of Chios and Methymna (Thucyd. vi. 85). After this' revolu- 
tion, the Athenians raised it to the rank of an autonomous ally — ^which 
Mr. Mitfbrd is pleased to call “rewarding massacre and robbery;” in the 
laimuagc of a party orator rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, immediately before this intestine con- 
test, oligarchical or democratical 7 The language of Thucydidds carries to 
my mind a frill conviction that it was ohgar^cal — ^nnder an exclusive aris- 
tocracy called the Gedmoti. Dr. Tbirlwall however (whose candid and 
equitable narrative of this event forms a striking contrast to that of Mr. 
Mitford] is of a different opinion. He thinlrs it certain that a democratical 
government had been established at Samos by the Athenians, when it was 
reconquered by them {B.C. 440) after its revolt. That the government con- 
tinued democratical during the first years of the Peloponnesian war, he 
conceives to be proved by the hostility of the Samian exiles at Ansca, whom 
he looks upon as oligarchical refrigees. And though not agreeing in Hr. 
Mit&rd’s view of the peculiarly depressed condition of the "higher people” 
at Samos at this later tune, he nevertheless thinks that th^ were not act^ly 
in possession of the government. “ Still (he says) as the island gradually 
recovered its piospent^, the privileged class seems also to have looked 
upward, perhaps contrived to regain a part of the substance of power under 
diflferent forms, and probably betray^ a strong inclination to revive its 
ancient pretensions on the first opportunity. That it had not yet adeaneed 
beyond this point, may be regarded as certain ; because otherwise Samos 
would have been among the foremost to revolt from Athens; and on the 
other hand, it is no less clear, that the state of i«rties there was such as to 
excite a high degree of mutual iealonsy, and great alarm in the Athenians, 
to whom Qie loss of the island at this juncture would have been almost 
irreparable” (Hist. G_r, ch. xxvii, vol. Hi. p. 477, and edit,}. Manso 
(Sparta, book iv. vol, ii. p. 366) is of the same opinion. 

Surely the conclusion which Dr. Thirhvall here announces as certain, 
cannot be held to rest on adequate premises. Admitting that there was an 
oligarchy in power at Samos, it is perfectly possible to explain why this 
oligarchy had not yet carried into act its dispemtion to revolt fcaax Athens. 
We see that none of the allies of Athens — ^not even Chios, the most power- 
ful of all — revolted without the extraneons pressure and encouragement ot ' 
a foreign fleet. Alkibiad^, after securing (Jhios, consideFed MUltus to be 
next in order of importance, and had moreover peculiar connexions with 
the leading men there (idii. 17) ; so that he .went next to detach that place 
from Athens. Ilililfitus,_ being on the continent, placed him in immediate' 
communication with TissapEemS^ ibr which reason he might natoially' 
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the purity of their own blood. What they had enacted as a 
privilege was now thrown back upon them as an insult. 

deem it of importance superior even to Samos in his plans. Moreover, not 
only no foreign fleet had yet reached Samos, but several Athenian ships had 
arrived there ; for Strombichides, having come across the /Egean too late 
to save Chios, made Samos a sort of central station (viii. 16). These cir- 
cumstances, combined with the known reluctance of the Samian Demos or 
commonalty, are surely sufficient to explain why the Samian oligarchy had 
not yet consummated its designs to revolt. And hence the £sct, that no 
revolt had yet taken place, cannot be held to_ warrant Dr. Thirlwall’s 
inference, that the government was not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or when the oligarchical government at 
Samos got up. That the Samian refugees at Ansea, so actively hostile to 
Samos and Athens during the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, were 
oligarchical exiles acting against a democratical government at Samos (iv. 
75), is not in itself improbable ; yet it is not positively stated. The govern- 
ment of Samos might have been, even at that time, oligarchical ; yet, if it 
acted in the Athenian interest, there would doubtless be a bot^ of exiles 
watching for opportunities of injuring it, by aid of the enemies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, that if we read and put together the passages 
of Thucydidfis, viii. 21, 63, 73, it is impossible without the greatest violence 
to put any other sense upon them, except as meaning that the government 
of Samos was now in the hands of the oligarchy or Gefimori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrection against them, with ultimate triumph. The 
natural sense of the words iiravdirraiTti, twavlarajim, is that of insurrociion 
against an established government: it does not mean “ a violent attach by 
one party upon another” — still less does it mean, "an attack made by a 
party in possession of the government;” which nevertheless it ought to 
mean, if Dr. Thirl wall be correct in supposing that the Samian government 
was now democratical. Thus we have, in the description of the Samian 
revolt from Athens — ^Thucyd. i. 115 (after Tbucydidfis has stated that the 
Athenians established a democratical government, be next says that the 
Samian exiles presently came over with a mercenary force) — «al vparoo ptir 
rf Siiiiif istaoiarsiaao, nal inpirriaao rav &c. ilgain, v, 

23 — about the imprehended insurrection of the Helots against the Spartans 
Si f) Sav\na ivavtarvtait compare Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, IQ ; Plato, 
Rcpubl. iv. 18] p. 444 ; Herodot. iii. 39-120. So also Suyeerol is among 
the words whi^ Thucydidfis uses for an oligarchical party, either in govern- 
ment or in what may be called opposition (i. 24; v. 4). But it is not 
conceivable to me that Thucydidfis would have employed the words ^ 
ivaydaraats M) toB Siipov voii Bworoir — if the Demos had at that time 
been actually in the government 

Again, viii. 63, he s^, that the Athenian oligarchical party under Pei- 
sandet airSy ray 'Sofiuoy trpoirpi^eairo robs Svyarotis Stare veipaaSai fserit 
afSiy i\iyapxnSvvatt xahrep Ivavaardyras airohs iXK’fiXais Iva fti) 
iktyapxoyrai. Here the motive of the previous hraydaraais is clearly 
noted — ^it was in order that they might not be under an eligarehical govern- 
ment: for I agree with ErUger (in opposition to Dr. ThMwall), that this 
is the clear meaning of the words, and that the use of the present tense 
prevents our construing it, "in order that their democratical government 
might not be subverted, and an oligarchy put upon them” — wh^ ought to 
be the sense, if Dr. Thirlwall’s view were just. 

Lastly, viii. 73 , we have of ybp rire rSo "Xatsiaty trravaardvves 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was sur- 
prised and defeated, with the loss of four triremes, by the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet at Feirseum, which was thus enabled to get to 
Kenchreae, and to refit in order that it might be sent to Ionia. 
The sixteen Peloponnesian ships which had fought at Syracuse 
had already come back to Lechseum, in spite of the obstruc- 
tions thrown in their way by the Athenian squadron under 
Hippokles at Naupaktus.^ The Lacedaemonian admiral Asty- 
ochus was sent to Kenchreae to take the command and proceed 
to Ionia as admiral in chief : but it was some time before he 
could depart for Chios, whither he arrived with only four 
triremes, followed by six more afterwards.® 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, zealous 
in the new part which they had taken up, and interested for 
their own safety in multiplying defections from Athens, bad 
themselves undertaken the prosecution of the plans concerted 
by Agis and the Lacedasmonians at Corinth. They originated 


rots Suyarots ital Spres fiarafiaWifitvoi adiit — tr^brovti 

rt is rpiaKurims ^vrafiirai, koI tiuX^OPrats &s Spti htiSfiirt- 

aBtu, Surety these words— ol ^svacrriii'Tes rots Swa/rots xtcl (vrts S^ftas~ 
“ those who having risen in arms against the wealthy and powerful, were now a 
Demos or a democracy ” — ^must imply /Aarf persvns against whom a rising 
had taien plau had ieen a governing oligarchy. Surety also, the words 
furafioKKiiiepoi aiBis, can mean nothing else except to point out the strange 
antithesis between the conduct of these same men at two different epochs 
not far distant from each other. On the first occasion, th^ rose up i^inst 
an established oligarchical government, and constituted a democratical 
government. On the second occasion, they rose up in conspiiai^ against 
this very democratical government, in order to subvert it, and constitute 
themselves an oligarchy m its place. If we suppose that on Ae first occa- 
sion, the established government was already democratical, and that the 
persons here mentioned were not conroirators against an establi^ed oligar- 
chy, but merely persons making use oi Che powers of a democratical govern- 
ment to do violence to rich citizens — ell this antithesis completely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that the government of Samos, at the time 
when Chios revolted from Athens, was olmarcbical like that of Qiios itself. 
Nor do I see any difficulty in believing this to be the &ct, thou^ I cannot 
stale when and how the oligarchy became established there. So long as the 
island performed its duty as a subject-ally, Athens did not interfere with the 
form of its government. And she was least of all likely to interfere, during 
the seven years of peace intervening between the years 421-414 b.C. 'Dtere 
was nothing then to excite her apprehensions. The degree to which Athens 
intermeddled generally with the internal affairs of her subject-allies, seems 
to me to have been much exagseiated. 

The Samian oligarchy or Geomori, dispossessed oftbe government on this 
occasion, were restored by Lysander, after his victorious close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war — ^Xenojh. Ilwen. iii. 3, 6 — where they are called of hpxtdoi 
voMrui. 

* Thucyd. via. iq. * Thucyd. rdH, ao-2^ 
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an expedition of their own, with thirteen triremes under a 
Lacedemonian Perioekus named Deiniadas, to procure the 
revolt of Lesbos ; with the view, if successful, of proceeding 
afterwards to do the same among the Hellespontine dependen- 
cies of Athens. A land-force under the Spartan Eualas, partly 
Peloponnesian, partly Asiatic, marched along the coast of the 
mainland northward towards KymS, to co-operate in both these 
objects. Lesbos was at this time divided into at least five 
separate city-governments — Methymna at the north of the 
island, Mitylene towards the south-east, Antissa, Eresus and 
Pyrrha on the west. Whether these governments were oligar- 
chical or democratical, w’e do not know; but the Athenian 
kleruchs who had been sent to Mitylenfi after its revolt sixteen 
years before, must have long ago disappeared.^ The Chian 
fleet first went to Methymna and procured the revolt of that 
place, where four triremes were left in guard, while the remain- 
ing nine sailed forward to MitylfinS, and succeeded in obtaining 
that important town also.® 

Their proceedings however were not unwatched by the 
Athenian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover possession of 
Teos, Diomedon had been obliged to content himself with 
procuring neutrality from that town, and admission for the 
vessels of Athens as well as of her enemies : he had moreover 
failed in an attack upon Erse.® But he had since been 
strengthened partly by the democratical revolution at Samos, 
partly by the arrival of Leon with ten additional triremes from 
Athens : so that these two commanders were now enabled to 
sail, with twenty-five triremes, to the relief of Lesbos. Reach- 
ing MitylSnfi (the largest town in that island) very shortly after 
its revolt, they sailed straight into the harbour when no one 
expected them, seized the nine Chian ships with little resist- 
ance, and after a successful battle on shore, regained possession 
of the city. The Lacedsemonian admiral Astyochus — who had 
only been three days arrived at Chios from Kenchreae with his 
four triremes — saiv the Athenian fleet pass through the channel 
between Chios and the mainland, on its way to Lesbos j and 
immediately on the same evening followed it to that island, to 
lend what aid he could, with one Chian trireme added to his 
own four, and some hoplites on board. He sailed first to 
Pyrrha, and on the next day to Eresus, on the west side of the 
island, where he first learnt the recapture of Mitylfinfi by the 
Athenians. He was here also joined by three out of the four 

' See vol. vi. of this History, ch. 1 . 

® Thncyd. vill, aa. • Thucyd. viii. 20. 
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Chian triremes which had been left to defend that place, and 
which had been driven away, with the loss of one of their num- 
ber, by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing on thither from 
MitylfinS. Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt from Athens, 
and having armed the population, sent them by land together 
with his own hoplites under Eteonikus to Methymna, in hopes 
of preserving that place — whither he also proceeded with his 
fleet along the coast. But in spite of ml his endeavours, 
Mdthymna as well as Eresus and all Lesbos was recovered by 
the Athenians, while he himself was obliged to return with his 
force to Chios. The land troops which had marched along the 
mainland, with a view to further operations at the Hellespont, 
were carried back to Chios and to their respective homes.^ 

The recovery of Lesbos, which the Athenians now placed in 
a better posture of defence, was of great importance in itself, 
and arrested .for the moment all operations against them at the 
Hellespont. Their fleet from Lesbos was first employed in 
the recovery of Klazomense, which they again carried back to 
its original islet near the shore — the new town on the main- 
land, called Polichna, though in course of being built, being 
not yet sufficiently fortified to defend itself. The leading anti- 
Athenians in the town made their escape, and went farther up 
the country to Daphnfis. Animated by such additional suc- 
cess — as well as by a victory which the Athenians, who were 
blockading Miletus, gained over Chalkideus, wherein that 
officer was slain — Leon and Diomedon thought themselves in 
a condition to begin aggressive measures against Chios, now 
their most active enemy in Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five 
sail was well equipped with Epibat® ; who, though under ordi- 
nary circumstances they were ThStes armed at the public cost, 
yet in the present stress of affairs were impressed from the 
superior hoplites in the city muster-roll.® They occupied the 
little islets called CEnussas, near Chios on the north-east — as 
well as the forts of Sidussa and Pteleus in the territory of 

1 Thucyd. viii. 23. mrwoiilirBD Si Kark ir 6 \tis xal i ivi rSy 
j/t&v ireC^s, bs M rir i/itKKiiirw t 4 mt. 

Dr. Arnold and Gdller suppose that these soldiers had been carried over 
to Lesbos to co-operate in detaching the island firom the Athenians. But 
this is not implied in the narradve. The land-force marched akmg-hj land 
towards Klazomense and KymS (6 irefi: ifM IIe\inrai>>'q<rf(M' ts rSv vapiiirar 
Hal r&v ahriStv fuju/uixou' »op jf«(. Arl re aal Kifoit). Thuiy- 

didSs does not say that they ever crossed to Lesbos: th^ remained neat 
KymS prepared to march forward, after that island should hare been 
conquered, to the Hellespont. 

* ^ucyd. viii. 24, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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Erythrse ; from which positions they began a series of harass- 
ing operations against Chios itself. Disembarking on the 
island at Kardamyl^ and Bolissus, they not only ravaged the 
neighbourhood, but inflicted upon the Chian forces a bloody 
defeat. After two further defeats, at Phanse and at Leukonium, 
the Chians no longer dared to quit their fortifications ; so that 
the invaders were left to ravage at pleasure the whole territory, 
being at the same time masters of the sea around, and 
blocking up the port. 

The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships 
under which Attica itself was suffering ; hardships the more 
painfully felt, inasmuch as this was the first time that an enemy 
had ever been seen in the island, since the repulse of Xerxes 
from Greece, and the organisation of the confederacy of Delos, 
more than sixty years before. The territory of Chios was 
highly cultivated,^ its commerce extensive, and its wealth 
among the greatest in all Greece. In fact, under the Athenian 
empire, its prosperity had been so marked and so uninterrupted, 
that Thucydides expresses his astonishment at the undeviating 
prudence and circumspection of the government, in spite of 
circumstances well calculated to tempt them into extravagance. 
“ Except Sparta (he says),® Chios is the only state that I know, 
which maintained its sober judgement throughout a career 
of prosperity, and became even more watchful in regard to 
security, in proportion as it advanced in power." He' adds, 
that the step of revolting from Athens, though the Chian 
government now discovered it to have been an error, was at 
any rate a pardonable error; for it was undertaken under the 
impression, universal throughout Greece and prevalent even in 
Athens herself after the disaster at Syracuse, that Athenian 
power, if not Athenian independence, was at an end — and 
undertaken in conjunction with allies seemingly more than 
sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable observation of Thucy- 
dides doubtless includes an indirect censure upon his own 
city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes of unmeasured 
aggrandisement ; a censure not undeserved in reference to the 
enterprise against Sicily. But it counts at the same time as a 

^ AristoteL Politic, iv. 4, i ; Athensus, vi. p. 265. 

* Thu<yd. viii. 24. Kal /leri toBto of /ihv Xjoi ^Sij oiiKiri 0/ 8i 

('AS])viuoi) -Hiv KtAas fcarco'Kevao’^A^i' Kal hraSij oifeai Inrh ran 

MtlltKcgi' 'r6Tt, Sim^pBritrar. Xtoi yiip fufm /wrfk AaKtSaiftaylovs, So 
iyi ^<r$inT)y, *iHitunHier«yrts &ita krI iira(l>p6yji(ray, kcA Strip iirtSlSov ^ 
itSMs airroTs M f*tt£ay, rdirip xa) ixoafuivyro ixvpilrtpov, &c, 

viii. 45. 01 Xiot . , , x\mnriiiTaTBi Syrfs <r&y 'SM.'liyiyy, &c. 
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valuable testimony to the condition of the allies of Athens 
under the Athenian empire, and goes far in reply to the charge 
of practical oppression against the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated such an 
unexpected renovation in Athenian affairs, that a party in the 
island began to declare in favour of reunion with Athens. 
The Chian government were forced to summon Astyochus, 
with his four Peloponnesian ships from Erythrse, to strengthen 
their hands, and keep down opposition ; by seizing hostages 
from the suspected parties, as well as by other precautions. 
While the Cliians were thus endangered at home, the Athenian 
interest in Ionia was still further fortified by the arrival of a 
fresh armament from Athens at Samos. Phr5’nichus, Ono- 
maklgs, and SkironidSs conducted a fleet of forty-eight tri- 
remes, some of them employed for the transportation of 
hoplites ; of which latter there were aboard rooo Athenians, 
and 1500 Argeians. Five hundred of these Argeians, having 
come to Athens without arms, were clothed with Athenian 
panoplies for service. The newly-anived armament imme- 
diately sailed from Samos to Milfitus, where it efiected a dis- 
embarkation, in conjunction with those Athenians who had 
been before watching the place from the island of Ladfi. The 
Milesians marched forth to give them battle; mustering 800 
of their own hoplites, together with the Peloponnesian seamen 
of the five triremes brought across by Chalkideus, and a body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few mercenary hoplites, 
under the satrap Tissaphernfis. Alkibiadfis also was present 
and engaged. The Argeians were so full of contempt for the 
lonians of Milfitus who stood opposite to them, that they 
rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank or 
order ; a presumption which they expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the loss of 300 men. But the Athenians on their wing 
were so completely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and 
even the Milesians themselves on returning from their pursuit 
of the Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves within the 
walls of the town. The issue of this combat excited much 
astonishment, inasmuch as on each side, Ionian hoplites were 
victorious over Dorian.^ 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters ofithe field under 
the walls of Milfitus, indulged the hope of putting that city 
under blockade, by a wall across the isthmus which connected 
it with the continent. But these hopes soon vanished when 
^Thucyd. viiL aSi 
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they were apprised, on the ve^ evening of the battle, that the 
main Peloponnesian and Sicilian fleet, 55 triremes in number, 
was actually in sight. Of these 55, 22 were Sicilian (20 from 
Syracuse and two from Selinus) sent at the pressing instance 
of Hermokrates and under his command, for the purpose of 
striking the final blow at Athens — so at least it was anticipated, 
in the beginning of 412 b.c. The remaining 33 triremes being 
Peloponnesian, the whole fleet was placed under the temporary 
command of Theramenes until he could join the admiral 
Astyochus. Theramenes, halting first at the island of Lerus 
(off the coast towards the southward of Milfetus), was there first 
informed of the recent victory of the Athenians, so that he 
thought it prudent to take station for the night in the neigh- 
bouring Gulf of lasus. Here he was found by Alkibiades, who 
came on horseback in all haste from Milfetus, to the Milesian 
town of Teichiussa on that Gulf. Alkibiadfis strenuously urged 
him to lend immediate aid to the Milesians, so as to prevent 
the construction of the intended wall of blockade ; representing 
that if that city were captured, all the hopes of the Peloponne- 
sians in Ionia would be extinguished. Accordingly he prepared 
to sail thither the next morning; but during the mght, the 
Athenians thought it wise to abandon their position near 
MilStus and return to Samos with their wounded and their 
baggage. Having heard of the arrival of Theramenes with his 
fleet, they preferred leaving their victory unimproved, to the 
hazard of a general battle. Two out of the three commanders, 
indeed, were at first inclined to take the latter course, insisting 
that the maritime honour of Athens would be tarnished by 
retiring before the enemy. But the third, Phrynichus, opposed 
with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, that he at 
length induced his colleagues to retire. The fleet (he said) had 
not come prepared for fighting a naval battle, but full of hop- 
lites for land-operations against Miletus : the numbers of the 
newly-arrived Peloponnesians were not accurately known ; and 
a defeat at sea, under existing circumstances, would be utter 
ruin to Athens. ThucydidSs bestows much praise on Phryni- 
chus for the wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted 
upon. The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos ; from which 
place the Argeian hoplites, sulky with their recent defeat, 
demanded to be conveyed home.^ 

On the ensuing morning, the Pelpponnesian fleet sailed from 
the Gulf of lasus to MilStus, expecting to find and fight the 
Athenians, and leaving their masts, sails, and rigging (as was 
* Thucyd. viS. 26, 27. 
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usual when going into action) at Teichiussa. Finding Miletus 
already relieved of the enemy, they stayed there only one day 
in order to reinforce themselves with the 25 triremes which 
Chalkideus had originally brought thither, and which had 
been since blocked up by the Athenian fleet at Lad6 — and 
then sailed back to Teichiussa to pick up the tackle there 
deposited. Being now not far from lasus, the residence of 
Amorgfis, Tissaphern6s persuaded them to attack it by sea, 
in co-operation with his forces by land. No one at lasus was 
aware of the arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet: the triremes 
approaching were supposed to be Athenians and friends, so 
that the place was entered and taken by surprise 5^ though 
strong in situation and fortifications, and defended by a power- 
ful band of Grecian mercenaries. The capture of lasus, in 
which the Syracusans distinguished themselves, was of signal 
advantage from the abundant plunder which it distributed 
among the army ; the place being rich from ancient date, and 
probably containing the accumuladons of the satrap Pissuthn6s, 
kther of Amor^Ss. It was handed over to TissaphernSs, along 
with all the prisoners, for each head of whom he paid down 
a Daiic stater, or twenty Attic drachmae— and along with 
Amorgfis himself, who had been taken alive and whom the 
satrap was thus enabled to send up to Susa. The Grecian 
mercenaries captured in the place were enrolled in the service 
of the captors, and sent by land under Pedaritus to Erythrae, 
in order that they might cross over from thence to Chios.® 

The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the oppos- 
ing fleets, and the capture of lasus, took place about the 
autumnal equinox or the end of September ; at which period, 
the Peloponnesian fleet, being assembled at MilStus, Tissa- 
phernfes paid to them the wages of the crews, at the rate of 
one Attic drachma per head per diem, as he had promised by 
his envoy at Sparta. But he at the same time gave notice for 
the future (partly at the instigation of Alkibiadfis, of which 
more hereafter) that he could not continue so high a rate of 

^ Fhiynichus the Athenian conunander was afterwards displaced by the 
Athenians — by the recommendation of Feisander, at the time when this 
displacement suited the purpose of the oligarchical conspirstois — on the 
charge of having abandoned and betrayed Amoigds on this occasion, and 
caused the capture of lasus (Tbucyd. viiL 54). _ ■ 

Fhrynichus and his coUea^es were certamly gnUty of grave omission in 
not sending notice to Amoigds of the sudden retirement of the Alhenian 
fleet from Miletus j the ignorance of which circumstance was one reason 
wlw Amorces mistook the Peloponnesian ships for Athenian. 

* Thmyd. viii. 28. 
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pay, unless he should receive express instructions from Susa ; 
and that until such instructions came, he should give only half 
a drachma per day. Theramen&, being only commander for 
the interim, until the junction with Astyochus, was indilferent 
to the rate at which the men were paid (a miserable jealousy 
which marks the low character of many of these Spartan 
officers): but the Syracusan Hermokratfis remonstrated so 
loudly against the reduction, that he obtained from Tissa- 
phernes the promise of a slight increase above the half 
drachma, though he could not succeed in getting the entire 
drachma continued. t For the present, however, the seamen 
were in good spirits ■, not merely from having received the high 
rate of pay, but from the plentiful booty recently acquired at 
lasusj® while Astyochus and the Clhans were also greatly 
encouraged by the arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless 
the Athenians on their side were also reinforced by 35 fresh 
triremes, which reached Samos under Strombichid^s, Char- 
minus, and Euktfimon. The Athenian fleet from Chios was 
now recalled to Samos, where the commanders mustered their 
whole naval force, with a view of redividing it for ulterior 
operations. 

Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, 
immediately after the Syracusan disaster, the navy of Athens 
had been no less scanty in number of ships than defective in 
equipment — we read with amazement, that she had now at 
Samos no less than 104 triremes in full condition and dispos- 
able for service, besides some others specially destined for the 
transport of troops. Indeed the total number which she had 
sent out, putting together the separate squadrons, had been 
128 .^ So energetic an effort, and so unexpected a renovation 
of affairs from the hopeless prostration of last year, was such 
as no Grecian state except Athens could have accomplished ; 
nor even Athens herself, had she not been aided by that 
reserve fund, consecrated twenty years before through the 
long-sighted calculation of Perikl&. 

* Thucyd. -viii. 29. What this new rate of pay was, or by what exact 
fraction it exceeded the half drachma, is a matter which the words of 
Tbucydidds do not enable ns to make out. None of the commentators can 
explain the text without admittiiffi some alteration or omission of words t 
nor do any of the explanations gwen appear to me convincing. On the 
whole, I incline to consider the conjecture and explanation given by 
Panlmier and Dobree as more plansibie tium that cd Dr. Arnold and GSller, 
or of f oppo and Hermann. 

“ Thucyd. viii. 36. 

• Thucyd. viiL 30 ; compare Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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The Athenians resolved to employ 30 triremes in making a 
landing, and establishing a fortified post, in Chios ; and lots 
being drawn among the generals, Strombichidfe with two 
others were assigned to the command. The other 74 triremes, 
remaining masters of the sea, made descents near Miletus, 
trying in vain to provoke the Peloponnesian fleet out of that 
harbour. It was some time before Aslyochus actually went 
thither to assume his new command — being engaged in opera- 
tions near to Chios, which island had been left comparatively 
free by the recall of the Athenian fleet to the general muster 
at Samos. Going forth with twenty triremes — ten Pelopon- 
nesian and ten Chian — he made a fruitless attack upon Pteleus, 
the Athenian fortified post in the Erythrsean territory; after 
which he sailed to Klazomense, recently re-transferred from 
the continent to the neighbouring islet He here (in conjunc- 
tion with Tam6s, the Persian general of the district) enjoined 
the Klazomenians again to break with Athens, to leave their 
islet, and to take up their residence inland at Daphnfis, where 
the philo-Peloponnesian party among them still remained 
established since the former revolt This demand being 
rejected, he attacked Klazomenae, but was repulsed, although 
the town was unfortified ; and was presently driven off by a 
severe storm, from which he found shelter at Kymfi tmd 
Phoksea. Some of his ships sheltered themselves during 
the same storm on, certain islets near to and belonging to 
Klazomenae; on which they remained eight days, destroying 
and plundering the property of the inhabitants, and then 
rejoined Astyochus. That admiral was now anxious to make 
an attempt on Lesbos, from which he received envoys promis- 
ing revolt from Athens. But the Corinthians and others in 
his fleet were so averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to 
relinquish it and sail back to Chios ; his fleet, before it arrived 
there, being again dispersed by the storms, frequent in the 
month of November.^ 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from MilStus (at 
the head of the mercenary force made prisoners at lasus, as 
well as of 500 of the Peloponnesian seamen who had originally 
crossed the sea with Chalkideus and since served as hoplites), 
had reached Erythrse, and from thence crossed the channel to 
Chios, To him and to the Chians, Astyochus now proposed 
to undertake the expedition to Lesbos; but he expOTenced 
from them the same reluctance as from the Corinthians — a 
strong proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been 
1 Thuqrd. vni 31, 3a. 
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found to be decidedly philo-Atheiuan on the former expe- 
dition. Pedaritus even peremptorily refused to let him have 
the Chian triremes for any such purpose — an act of direct 
insubordination in a Lacedmmonian officer towards the 
admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus resented so strongly, that 
he immediately left Chios for MilStus, carrying away with him 
all the Peloponnesian triremes, and telling the Chians, in terms 
of strong displeasure, that they might look in vain to him for 
aid, if they should come to need it. He halted with his fleet 
for the night under the headland of Korykus (in the Erythraean 
territory), on the north side ; but while there, he received an 
intimation of a supposed plot to betray Erythrae by means of 
prisoners sent back from the Athenian station at Samos. 
Instead of pursuing his voyage to Milfitus, he therefore re- 
turned on the next day to Erythrae to investigate this plot, 
which turned out to be a strat^em of the prisoners themselves 
in order to obtain their liberation.^ 

The fact of his thus going back to Erythrae, instead of 
pursuing his voyage, proved, by accident, the salvation of his 
fleet. For it so happened that on that same night the Athenian 
fleet under Strombichidfis — 30 triremes accompanied by some 
triremes carrying hoplites — ^had its station on the southern side 
of the same headland. Neither knew of the position of the 
other, and Astyochus, had be gone forward the next day 
towards Mildtus, would have fallen in with the superior 
numbers of his enemy. He further escaped a terrible storm, 
which the Athenians encountered when they doubled the 
headland going northward. Descrying three Chian triremes, 
they gave chase, but the storm became so violent that even 
these Chians had great diflSculty in making their own harbour, 
while the three foremost Athenian ships were wrecked on the 
neighbouring shore, all the crews either perishing or becoming 
prisoners.® The rest of the Athenian fleet found shelter in 
the harbour of Pheenikus on the opposite mainland — under 
the lofty mountain called Mimas, north of Erythrse. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their voyage to 
Lesbos, from which island they commenced their operations 
of invading Chios and establishing in it a permanent fortified 
post. Having transported their land-force across from Lesbos, 
they occupied a strong maritime site called Delphinium, seem- 
inglya projecting cape having a sheltered harbour on each side, 
not far from the city of duos.® They bestowed great labour 

^ Thncyd. viii. 32, 33. * Thucyd. viii, 33, 3,j. 

® Thucyd. viii. 34-30. Aeh^lviov . , . , Ki/itras fx®", 
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and time in fortifying this post, both on the land and the sea 
side, during which process they were scarcely interrupted at all 
either by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his garrison ; whose 
inaction arose not merely from the discouragement of the 
previous defeats, but from the political dissension which now 
reigned in the city. A strong philo-Athenian party had pro- 
nounced itself j and though Tydeus its leader was seized by 
Pedaritus and put to death, still his remaining partisans were 
so numerous, that the government was brought to an oligarchy 
narrower than ever — and to the extreme of jealous precaution, 
not knowing whom to trust. In spite of numerous messages 
sent to Miletus, entreating succour and representing the urgent 
peril to which this greatest among all the Ionian allies of Sparta 
was exposed — Astyochus adher^ to his parting menaces, and 
refused compliance. The indignant Pedaritus sent to prefer 
complaint against him at Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the 
fortress at Delphinium advanced so near towards completion, 
that Chios began to suffer from it as much as Athens suffered 
from Dekeleia, mth the further misfortune of being blocked 
up by sea. The slaves in this wealthy island — chiefly foreigners 
acquired by purchase, but more numerous than in any other 
Grecian state except I^conia — ^were emboldened by the mani- 
fest superiority and assured position of the invaders to desert 
in crowds ; and the loss arising, not merely from their flight, 
but from the valuable information and aid which they gave to 
the enemy, was immense.^ The distress of the island increased 
every day, and could only be relieved by succour from without, 
which Astyochus still withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Miletus, found the Peloponnesian 
force on the Asiatic side of the AJgean just reinforced by a 
squadron of twelve triremes under Dorieus ; chiefly from 
Thurii, which had undergone a political revolution since the 

That the Athenians should select Lesbos on this occasion as the base of 
their operations, and as the immediate scene of last piepaiations, a^unsL 
Chios — ^vras only repeating what they had once done b^re (c. 24), and 
what they again did afterwards (c. 100). I do not feel the difficulty which 
strikes Dobree and Dr. Thiilwall. Doubtless Delphinium was to the 
north of the city of Chios. 

^ Thucyd. viii. 38-40. About the slaves in Chios, see the extracts from 
Theopompus and Nymphoddrus in Atheneeus, vi. p. 263. 

That from Nymphoddrus appears to be nothing but a romantic local 
legend, connected with the chapel of the Xina-kearied Hero {“Hpeeof 
oi/ieroSr) at Chios. 

Even in antiquity, though the Institution of slavery was universal and 
noway disapproved, yet the slave-trade, or the buying and selling of slaves, 
■vy'B more nr loc- odio”' 
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Athenian disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly in the 
hands of the active philo-Laconian party; the chief persons 
friendly to Athens having been exiled.^ Dorieus and his 
squadron, crossing the ^gean in its southern latitude, had 
arrived safely at Knidus, which had already been conquered 
by Tissaphemes from Athens, and had received a Persian 
garrison.® Orders were sent from MilStus that half of this 
newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard at Knidus, 
while the other half should cruise near the Triopian Cape to 
intercept the trading-vessels from Egypt. But the Athenians, 
who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, sent a powerful 
squadron from Samos, which captured all these six triremes 
off Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. They 
further made an attempt to recover Knidus, which was very 
nearly successful, as the town was unfortified on the sea side. 
On the morrow the attack was renewed; but additional 
defences had been provided during the night, while the crews 
of the ships captured near Triopium had come in to help ; so 
that the Athenians were forced to return to Samos without any 
further advantage than that of ravaging the Knidian territory. 
Astyochus took no step to intercept them, nor did he think 
himself strong enough to keep the sea against the 74 Athenian 
triremes at Samos, though his fleet at Miletus was at this 
moment in high condition. The rich booty acquired at lasus 
was unconsumed ; the Milesians were zealous in the confeder- 
ate cause ; while the pay from Tissaphern6s continued to be 
supplied with tolerable regularity, yet at the reduced rate 
mentioned a little above.* 

Though the Peloponnesians had hitherto no ground of 
complaint (such as they soon came to have) against the satrap 
for irregularity of payment, still the powerful fleet now at 
MilStus inspired the commanders with a new tone of con- 
fidence, so that they became ashamed of the stipulations of 
that treaty to which Chalkideus and Alkibiad^s, when first 
landing at Miletus with their scanty armament, had submitted. 
Accordingly Astyochus, shortly after his arrival at Milfitus, and 
even before the departure of Theramenfis (whose functions 
had expired when he had handed over the fleet), insisted on 
a fresh treaty with TissaphernSs, which was agreed on, to the 
following effect: — 

^ See the Life of Lysias the Bhetoi, in Dionysius of Halikamassus, c. i. 
p. 453 Reisk, and in Plutarch, Vit X. Oratt. p. 835. 

* Thuqrd. vm. 35-X09. 

* Thucyd. viii. 35, 3d. xal yiip fuaShs iSlSaro ipKoitirus, &c. 
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“Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following 
conditions, between the Lacedaemonians with their allies — and 
King Darius, his sons, and TissaphemSs. The Lacedaemonians 
and their allies shall not attack or injure any territory or any 
city which belongs to Darius or has belonged to his father or 
ancestors; nor shall they raise any tribute from any of the 
said cities. Neither Darius nor any of his subjects shall 
attack or injure the Lacedaemonians or their allies. Should 
the Lacedaemonians or their allies have any occasion for 
the king — or should the king have any occasion for the 
Lacedtemonians or their allies — let each meet as much as 
may be the wishes expressed by the other. Both will carry 
on jointly the war against Athens and her allies : neither party 
shall bring the war to a close, without mutual consent The 
king shall pay and keep any army which he may have sent for 
and which may be employed in his territory. If any of the 
cities parties to this convention shall attack the king’s territory, 
the rest engage to hinder them, and to defend the king with 
their best power. And if any one within the king’s territory, 
or within the territory subject to him,^ shall attack the 
Lacedaemomans or their allies, the king shall hinder them 
and lend his best defensive aid.” 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-Hellenic patriotism, this 
second treaty of Astyochus and Theramente ^vas less disgraceful 
than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did not formally pro- 
claim that all those Grecian cities which had ever belonged to 
the king or to his ancestors, should still be considered as his 
subjects ; nor did it pledge the Lacedaemonians to aid the king 
in hindering any of them from achieving their liberty. It still 
admitted, however, by implication, undiminished extent of the 
king’s dominion, the same as at the maximum under his pre- 
decessors — ^the Uke undefined rights of the king to meddle with 
Grecian affairs — the like unqualified abandonment of all the 
Greeks on the continent of Asia. The conclusion of this 
treaty was the last act performed by Theramenfes, who was lost 

* Thucyd. via. 37. Kal Ifr ns rov ty rj fiaffiKias ^ 

fiattiKths iipX“ rill' AoKttaifuiytuy tp if rwy fyinp/^w, fieurAabs 
KuA.vAai leol iL/iwiru Korh. rh Suyarrdy. 

The distinction here drawn between fig kin^s tgn-ittry, and the tewtory 
ovsr sahick thg king holds gmpire — deserves notice. By the former phrase 
is understood (I presume) the continent of Asia, which the court of Susa 
looked upon, together with all_ its inhabitants, as a fireehold exceedingly 
sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i. 4} » by the latter, as much as the satrap 
should find it .convenient to lay han^ upon, of that which bad once belonged 
to Darius son of Hystaspes or to Xerxes, ha the plcnitudb of their power* . 
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at sea shortly afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat — 
no one knew how.^ 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by 
the urgent solicitations of the distressed Chians for relief, and 
in spite of his reluctance, was compelled by the murmurs of his 
own army to lend an ear to them — ^when a new incident 
happened which gave him at least a good pretext for directing 
his attention southward. A Peloponnesian squadron of 27 
triremes under the command of Antisthen^s, having started 
from Cape Malea about the winter tropic or close of 412 b.c., 
had first crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed ten 
Athenian triremes and captured three of them — then after- 
wards, from apprehension that these fugitive Athenians would 
make known its approach at Samos, had made a long circuit 
round by Krete, and thus ultimately reached Kaunus at the 
south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. This was the squadron 
which Kalligeitus and Timagoras had caused to be equipped, 
having come over for that purpose a year before as envoys from 
the satrap Fharnabazus. Antisthen^s was instructed first to 
get to MilStus and put himself in concert with the main Lace- 
daemonian fleet; next, to forward these triremes, or another 
squadron of equal force, under Kleaichus, to the Hellespont, 
for the purpose of co-operating with Pharnabazus against the 
Athenian dependencies in that region. Eleven Spartans, the 
chief of whom was Lichas, accompanied AntistbenSs, to be 
attached to Astyochus as advisers, according to a practice not 
unusual with the Lacedasmonians. These men were not only 
directed to review the state of affairs at Miletus, and exercise 
control co-ordinate with Astyochus — but even empowered, if 
they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral himself, upon whom 
the complaints of Pedaritus from Chios had cast suspicion ; and 
to appoint AntisthenSs in his place.^ 

No sooner had Astyochus learnt at Miletus the arrival of 
Antisthenes at Kaunus, than he postponed all idea of lending 
aid to Chios, and sailed immediately to secure his junction 
with the 27 new triremes as well as with the new Spartan coun- 
sellors. In his voyage southward he captured the city of K6s, 
unfortified and half ruined by a recent earthquake, and then 
passed on to Knidus ; where the inhabitants strenuously urged 
him to go forward at once, even without disembarking, ms men, 
in order that he might surprise an Athenian squadron of 20 

^ Thucyd, viii, 38. in K4\r)Ti kipant^frat. 

® ThucyA vifi. 39 . Kol e^ifro ofrroli, is NlKsiron &<^iKOfl4yovs run re 
{uircvijucXsTirSai, f ixihKn Hpiffra e{eu>, &c. 
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triremes under Charminus ; which had been despatched from 
Samos, after the news received from Melos, in order to attack 
and repel the squadron under Antisthenes. Charminus, having 
his station at Symfi, was cruising near Rhodes and the Lykian 
coast, to watch, though he had not been able to keep back, the 
Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In this position 
he ivas found by the far more numerous fleet of Astyochus, the 
approach of which he did not at all expect. But the rainy and 
hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, seeing at first 
only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook them for the 
smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the triremes thus 
seen, he at first gained considerable advantage — disabling three 
and damaging several others. But presently the dispersed 
vessels of the main fleet came in sight and closed round him, 
so that he was forced to make the best speed in escaping, first 
to the island called Teutlussa, next to Halikarnassus. He did 
not effect his escape without the loss of six ships ; while the 
victorious Peloponnesians, after erecting their trophy on the 
island of Symfi, returned to Binidus, where the entire fleet, 
including the 27 triremes newly arrived, was now united.^ The 
Athenians in Samos (whose affairs were now in confusion, from 
causes which will be explained in the ensuing chapter) bad 
kept no watch on the movements of the main Pelopoimesian 
fleet at Miletus, and seem to have been ignorant of its departure 
until they were apprised of the defeat of Charminus. They then 
sailed down to Sym6, took up the sails and rigging belonging 
to that squadron, which had been there deposited, and then, 
after an attack upon Loryma, carried back their whole fleet 
(probably including the remnant of the squadron of Charminus) 
to Samos.® 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at Knidus 
consisted of 94 triremes, much superior in number to the 
Athenian, it did not try to provoke any general action. The 
time of Lichas and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
in negotiations with Tissaphernfis, who had Joined them at 
Knidus, and against whom they found a strong feeling of dis- 
content prevalent in the fleet. That satrap (now acting greatly 
under the advice of Alkibiadfes, of which also more in the 
coming chapter) had of late become slack in the, Pelopoimesian 
cause, and irre^lar in. furnishing pay to their seamen, during 
the last weeks of their stay at Miletus. He was at the same 

* Thui^d. viii. 42 , 

■ ® Thweyd. viii. 43. This defeat of Charmtnus is made the subject of a 
jest by Aiisiophanls — ^Thesmophor, 810, with the note of Fauhmer. 
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time full of promises, paralysing all their operations by assur- 
ances that he was bringing up the vast fleet of Phenicia to their 
aid : but in reality his object was, under fair appearances, 
merely to prolong the contest and waste the strength of both 
parties. Arriving in the midst of this state of feeling, and dis- 
cussing with Tissaphernfis the future conduct of the war, Lichas 
not only expressed displeasure at his past conduct, but even 
protested against the two conventions concluded by Challddeus 
and by Theramenes, as being, both the one and the other, a 
disgrace to the Hellenic name. By the express terms of the 
former, and by the implications of the latter, not merely all the 
islands of the .dJgean, but even Thessaly and Boeotia, were 
acknowledged as subject to Persia; so that Sparta, if she 
sanctioned such conditions, would be merely imposing upon 
the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of general freedom, for 
which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, declaring that 
he would rather renounce all prospect of Persian pay, than 
submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate for a fresh 
treaty upon other and better terms — a proposition, which 
Tissaphernfis rejected with so much indignation, as to depart 
without settling anything.^ 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian coun- 
sellors. Possessing a fleet larger than they had ever before 
had united in Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, 
they calculated on being able to get money to pay their men 
without Persian aid ; and an invitation, which they just now 
received from various powerful men at Rhodes, tended to 
strengthen such confidence. The island of Rhodes, inhabited 
by a Dorian population considerable in number as well as 
distinguished for nautical skill, was at this time divided betw'een 
three separate city-governments, as it had been at the epoch of 
the Homeric Catalogue — Lindus, lalysus, and Kameirus ; for 
the city called Rhodes, formed by a coalescence of all these 
three, dates only from two or three years after the period which 
we have now reached. Invited by several of the wealthy men 
of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first attacked Kameirus, 
the population of which, intimidated by a force of 94 triremes, 
and altogether uninformed of their approach, abandoned their 
city, which had no defences, and fled to the mountains.® All 

* Thucyd. viii. 43. 

^ Thucyd. viii. 44. Oi 8’ ds rifv hriKijpvKwojutyuy &vb TtSy 8vva* 

rtni/rav ivtpHv, riiv yvijoiv elxo” irXrii', &c. 

• . . Kal rpoirPciKoyTts Ka/tt(p<f r^s 'PoSias vpiir^, yavffl ricffopai /cal 
iyfr^KQVTo, iit^6P7i<ray /liv robs iroK}i.o6s, odie eiSoras t&- 
rpatririp.eva, icol fipvyoy, fiaXoif T* «al ireixiir'rov ot(r^s t^s v6\eas, See. 
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the three Rhodian towns, destitute of fortifications, were partly 
persuaded, partly frightened, into the step of revolting from 
Athens and allying themselves with the Peloponnesians. The 
Athenian fleet, whose commanders were just now too busy with 
political intrigue to keep due military watch, arrived from 
Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently returned to the 
former island, leaving detachments at ChalkS and K6s to 
harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 

The Peloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians a con- 
tribution of 3a talents, and adopted the island as the main 
station for their fleet, instead of Miletus. We can explain this 
change of place by their recent unfriendly discussion with 
TissaphernSs, and their desire to be more out of his reach.^ 
But what we cannot so easily explain, is — ^that they remained 
on the island without any movement or military action, and 
‘actually hauled their triremes ashore, for the space of no less 
than eighty days j that is, from about the middle of January to 
the end of March 41 1 n.c. While their powerful fleet of 94 
triremes, superior to that of Athens at Samos, was thus lying 
idle — their allies in Chios were known to be suffering severe 
and increasing distress, and repeatedly pressing for aid:* 
moreover the promise of sending to co-operate with Pharnabasus 
against the Athenian dependencies on the Hellespont, remained 
unperformed.® We may impute such extreme military slackness 
mainly to the insidious policy of Tissaphern^s, now playing a 
double game between Sparta and Athens. He still kept up 
intelligence with the Peloponnesians at Rhodes — ^paralysed 
their energies by assurances that the Phenician fleet was actually 
on its way to aid them — and ensured the success of these 
intrigues by bribes distributed personally among the generals 
and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus the general-in-chief took 
his share in this corrupt bargain, against which not one stood 
out except the Syracusan Hermokratfis.'* Such prolonged 

We have to remark here, as on former occasions of revolts among fte 
depradent allies of Athens — that the general population of the alliecT city 
manifests no previous discontent, nor any spontaneous disposition to revolt. 
The powerful men of the island {those who, if the government was demo- 
cratical, formed the oligarchical minoiily, but who formed the government 
itself, if oligarchical) conspire and bring in the Peloponnesian force, un- 
known to the body of the citizens, and thus leave to the latter no free , 
dioice. The real feeling towards Athens on Ae part of the body of the 
citizens is one of simple acquiescence, with little attachment on the one 
hand— yet no hatred, or sense of piactioal suffering, on the other. 

' Thucyd. viii. 44 : compare c. S?. , ' ® Thucyd. viiL 40 -:sS- 

• Thucyd. viil. 39. 

* Thucyd. viii. 4?. Suvirestions of Alkibiad^s to Tissaphem£s — KeA robs 
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inaction of the armament, at the moment of its greatest force, 
was thus not simply the fruit of honest mistake, like the tardi- 
ness ofNikias in Sicily — ^but proceeded from the dishonesty 
and personal avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, the 
many evidences which exist of the prevalence of personal 
corruption — even in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery — 
among the leading Greeks of all the cities, when acting indi- 
vidually. Of such evidences the incident here recorded is not 
the least remarkable. Nor ought this general fact ever to be 
forgotten by those who discuss the question between oligarchy 
and democracy, as it stood in the Grecian world. The confident 
pretensions put forth by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks 
to superior virtue, public as well as private — and the quiet 
repetition, by various writers modern and ancient, of the 
laudatory epithets implying such assumed virtue — are so far 
from being borne out by history, that these individuals were 
perpetually ready as statesmen to betray their countrymen, or 
as generals even to betray the interests of their soldiers, for the 
purpose of acquiring money themselves. Of course it is not 
meant that this was true of all of them ; but it was true 
sufficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency more 
than probable. If, speaking on the average, the leading men 
of a Grecian community were not above the commission of 
political misdeeds thus palpable, and of a nature not to be 
disguised even from themselves — far less would they be above 
the vices, always more or less mingled with self-delusion, of 
pride, power-seeking, party-antipathy or sympathy, love of ease, 
&c. And if the community were to have any chance of 
guarantee against such abuses, it could only be by full licence 
of accusation against delinquents, and certainty of trial before 
judges identified in interest with the people themselves. Such 
were the securities which the Grecian democracies, especially 
that of Athens, tried to provide j in a manner not always wise, 
still less always effectual — but assuredly justified, in the amplest 
manner, by the urgency and prevalence of the e^. Yet in the 
common representations given of Athenian affairs, this evil is 
overlooked or evaded; the precautions taken against it are 
denounced as so many evidences of democratical ill-temper and 

rpaipdpXBVs xoi robs arrpaTTiyobs rSy iSlSatrKev Sart Sivra XP^" 

liar a airiv ttiTttai, &ar* £vYXi»|>^erat ravTa iavT$, 

^upaKoirlav roirup Sh ’Ep/juucpinis bpaPTioSro fiivos brep toO ^ipantpros 
^vpfuixiKov. 

About the bribes to Astvochus himself, see also c. <;o. 
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injustice j and the class of men, through vrhose initiatory action 
alone such precautions were enforced, are held up to scorn 
as demagogues and sycophants. Had these Peloponnesian 
generals and trierarchs, who under the influence of bribes 
wasted two important months in inaction, been Athenians, 
there might have been some chance of their being tried and 
punished j though even at Athens the chance of impunity to 
offenders, through powerful political clubs and other sinister 
artifices, was much greater than it ought to have been. So 
little is it consistent with the truth, however often affirmed, 
that judicial accusation was too easy, and judicial condemnation 
too frequent. When the judicial precautions provided at 
Athens are looked at, as they ought to be, side by side with 
the evil — they will Be found imperfect indeed both in the 
scheme and in the working, but certainly neither uncalled-for 
nor over-severe. 


APPENDIX 

IN EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN OF SYRACUSE, AND THE 
OPERATIONS DURING THE ATHENIAN SIEGE 

In the description given of this memorable event by Thucydidds, 
there is a good deal which is only briefly and imperfectly explained. 
He certainly has left us various difiSculties, in the solution of which 
we cannot advance beyond conjecture more or less plausible ; but 
there are some which appear to me to admit of a more satisfactory 
solution than has yet been offered. 

Dr. Arnold, in an Appendix annexed to the third volume of his 
Thucydides (p. 365 seq\ together with two Plans, has bestowed 
much pains on the elucidation of these difiiculties ; also Colonel 
Leake, in his valuable remarks on the Topography of Syracuse (the 
perusal of which, prior to their appearance in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, t owe to his politeness) j Sehu di 
Falco, in the fourtli volume of his Antichitk di Sicilia j and Saverio 
Cavallari (the architect employed in 1839, in the examination and 
excavation of the ground which furnished materials for the work of 
Serra di Falco) in a separate pamphlet — ^Zur Topo^phie von 
Syrakus — printed in the Gdttinger Studien for 1845, and afterwards 
reprinted at Gdttingen. With all the aid derived from these com* 
ments, 1 arrive at conclusions on some points different from all of 
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them, which I shall now proceed shortly to state — keeping closely 
and exclusively to TliucydidSs and the Athenian siege, and not 
professing to meddle with Syracuse as it stood afterwards. 

The excavations of M. Cavallari (in 1839) determined one point 
of some importance which was not before known j the situation and 
direction of the western wall of the outer city or Achradina. This 
wall is not marked on the Plan of Dr. Arnold nor alluded to in his 
Remarks : but it appears in that of Colonel Leake and in Serra di 
Falco as well as in Cavallari ; and will be found noted in the Plan 
hereunto annexed. 

Respecting Achradina, Colonel Leake remarks (p. 7) — “ That it 
was distinctly divided by nature into an upperportion to the north- 
east, adjacent to the outer sea — and a lower in the opposite 
direction, adjacent to the two harbours of Syracuse.” Now M, 
Cavallari, in his Dissertation (p. 15 se^.), offers strong reason for 
believing that the wall just indicated enclosed only the former of 
these two portions ; that it did not reach from the outer sea across 
to the Great Harbour, but turned eastward by the great stone- 
quarries of the Capucines and Novanteris, leaving the “lower 
portion adjacent to the two harbours,” open and unfortified. The 
inner and the outer city (Ortygia and Achradina) were thus at this 
time detached from each other, each having its own separate 
fortification, and not included within any common wall. They 
were separated from each other by this intermediate low ground, 
which is even now full of tombs, and exhibits an extensive Nekro- 
polis. We know that it was the habit, almost universal, among the 
Greeks, to bury their dead close to the town, but without the walls : 
Colonel^ Leake’s remarks (p. 6) tend much to confirm the idea that 
the burial-place of the inner and outer city of Syracuse must 
originally have been without the walls of both : though he seems 
not to have been acquainted with M. Cavallari’s Dissertation, and 
conceives the original western wall of Achradina as reaching across 
all the way to the Great Harbour. As far as we can trust the 
language of Diodorus, which is certainly loose, he describes the 
fortifications of Ortygia and Achradina as completely distinct, 
during the Roubles consequent upon the expulsion of the Gelonian 
dynasty— rfii w^\eaj KareMfioiiro r^v t* ’AxpaSliftiy koI ri)y N^croV i/n- 
r&y -rlnuv Toiray ix^yruy tdiay riixot, koKSs KOfriffMvaifpiyoy 
(xi.73). Here Diodorus seems to conceive Achradina and Ortygia 
as constituting only a part of Syracuse ; which was certainly true 
from and after the time of the despot Dionysius, but was not true 
either at the time which immediately followed the Gelonian 
dynasty, or at the period of the Athenian siege. 

That Ortygia and Achradina must originally have joined, and 
must have been from the first included in one common fortification, 
1ms been assumed without any ^sitive proof, because it seemed 
naturaL But this presumption is outweighed by the fact that the 
ground between the two constitutes the Nekropolis, which thus 
raises a stronger counter-presumption that that ground could not 
oriirinallv have been included within the fortificarioos. 
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If tbe inner and the outer city were originally separate towns and 
separate fortifications, did they ever become united, and at what 
time? In my fifth volume (ch. xliii. p. 310-339} I expressed 
myself inaccurately on this subject, being then unacquainted with 
the Remarks either of Colonel Leake or Nl. Cavallari. I said that 
in the pacification which succeeded after the settlement of the 
troubles consequent on the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty, “ we 
may assume as certain, that the separate fortifications of Ortygia 
and Achradina were abolished, and tliat from henceforward there 
was only one fortified city, until the time of the despot Dionysius, 
more than fifty years afterwards." I now believe that they re- 
mained separate at the time when Nikias first arrived in Sicily. 
But I cannot go along with M. Cavallari in thinking that they con- 
tinued so permanently, even throughout and after the Athenian 
siege. It seems clear to me that during that siege, they must have 
been covered by a common fortification— the new wall built by the 
Syracusans after the arrival of Nikias in Sicily. The feelings of the 
Greeks about the propriety of burial without the walls of the town, 
could not but give way to the necessity of protecting themselves 
against a besieging enemy ; and this necessity was first presented 
to them by the prospect of a siege from Athens. Having once 
become familiar with the protection of one common wall, reaching 
from sea to harbour all across, and covering both inner and outer 
city, they were not likely to forego it afterwards. 

We may thus lay it down that when Nikias first threatened 
Syracuse, and when the first battle was fought near the Olympieion 
(October 415 B.C.), — the two towns of which Syracuse was com- 
posed wpe still distinct and separately fortified. Assuming Nikias 
to land in the Great Harbour, and to gain a victory rendering him 
master of the field, he would be able to occupy the open space be- 
tween them, to cut them off from each other, and to blockade both 
with comparatively little trouble ; either separately by distinct walls 
—or jointly by one blockading wall running across from sea to sea 
westward of the wall of Achi-adina, but eastward of the Temenites. 

As soon as Nikias returned to bis winter quarters at Katana, the 
Syracusans busied themselves in guarding against this danger. 
“ They built during the winter an outer protecting wall along the 
whole space fronting Epipolae, comprehending the Temenites 
within it, in order that the enemy might be hindered from carrying 
their wall of circumvallation across any space smaller than that 
which was thus enclosed.” '£rc(xi^of> K W dI 3vf>aK6<rtot ip rf 

Tt Wxei, rhv Ttfiei'fTni' Iprhp ireniirdfitpoi, tcIxm irapi trap rb irpb* 
rkt ‘Evtiro\is Iplip, iirat /li) !i‘ i^dmroppt tiearaTflx«rTPi (vi. 75}. It 
appears to me that the wall thus described began probably at the 
innermost cleft of Santa Bonagia, was carried m a (firection rather 
west of south, to the outside of Apollo Temenites, and from thence 
down to the Great Harbour— so as to form an outer covering wall, 
and materially to increase the difficulties with which the besiegers 
would have to contend. 1 have marked on the annexed Plan what 
1 imagine to have been its direction by the letters G, H, I. The 
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commentators, in marking out where they supposed this new wall 
to have ranged, seem to me to attend only to a part of the sen- 
tence of Thucydides, and not to the whole : they conceive an out- 
lying wall carried out from the fortifications of the city just for the 
purpose of enclosing the Temenites — but they do not advert to the 
other words of the historian, that the new wall was “ carried along 
the entire frontage towards Epipolte, for the special purpose of 
rendering an extended and difficult blockade indispensable to the 
besiegers.” The wall, as I have ventured to delineate it, does little 
more than render the full meaning of all these words taken together, 
in the way in which the Syracusan purpose could be most easily 
accomplished. The new wall, starting from the cleft of Santa 
Bonagia, would not actually join the old wall, but it would neverthe- 
less serve as a new, advanced, and defensible protection to the city, 
securing both the inner city (Orty^a) and the outer city (Achra- 
dina) at once. At this time, probably, the Syracusans were more 
afraid of a second attack from the side of the Great Harbour, since 
this was the place where Nikias had made his recent disembarka- 
tion : and the new wall now constructed was an important additional 
defence from that side. 

They next began to turn their attention to defence from the side 
of Epipolee. 

In this latter scheme, however, they were forestalled by the 
Athenians, who started from Katana without their knowledge, dis- 
embarked their troops near a place or spot called^ Leon, and 
hastened by a forced march up to the summit of Epipolte called 
Eurydlus — which they approached from the plain of Thapsus, the 
side farthest removed from Syracuse. Colonel Leake, and Kiepert 
in his map, place Leon on the sea-shore, south of the peninsula of 
Thapsus, and about half-way between that point and Achradina — 
immediately under the steep ascent direct from the sea to Euiydlus : 
and Kiepert draws a line straight from Leon (so placed) to the 
Eurydlus, as if he supposed that the Athenian army clambered 
straight up. But this is difficult to suppose : for Thucydides says 
that the Athenian army ran towards the Euryffius vi. 

97) ; and it does not seem possible for boplites to have run straight 
up the side of the cliff as it stands marked on the map. I agree 
with Dr. Arnold (ad Thuc. vi. 97) that the words of ThucydidSs do 
not necessarily imply that the place called Leon was on the sea, 
nor intimate what distance it was from the sea. It seems more 
likely that Leon, as well as the landing-place of Nikias, was a place 
somewhere north of the peninsula of Thapsus, and that the Athe- 
nian troops, having come there on shipboard from Katana, were 
disembarked before the fleet reached that peninsula. There pro- 
bably was a regular road or mountain-path, ascending from the 
plain of Thapsus and reaching Eury&lus fhmi the northern side of 
Epipolse— a road good enough, in most parts, for the Athenians to 
pass over at a run. This ascent, as being the farthest removed 
from Symcuse, would be the most likely for them to be able to 
accomplish without the knowledge of the Syracusans. 
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The position of the fort of Labdalum, built by Nikias, has been 
differently marked by different authors. Colonel Leake places it 
(Notes on Syracuse, p. 53) higher up than Mongibellisi, between 
that point and Belvedere. I incline to think that this is higher 
than the reality. The words of Thucydidfis — iv' ixpots rots 
Kpiifivois r&v 'Estiiro?Mv ipav srphs rk Vliyapa — are translated by him 
“ on the highest rocks of Epipolae, looking towards Megara,” bui 
it appears to me that they rather mean — “ on the extremity of the 
cliffs of Epipolae, looking towards Megara.® The position fixed on 
by Colonel Leake seems inconveniently distant from the main 
operations of Nikias lower down on Epipols : moreover, if the fort 
of Labdalum had been there placed, it would have guarded the 
path from Belvedere down to Epipolte, and would have obstructed 
Gylippus in his march by that path into Syracuse — which we shall 
find hereafter that it did not 1 think that the fort of Labdalum 
must have been on the edge of the cliff somewhat eastward of 
Mongibellisi, and more to the we^ward than it stands in the Plan 
of GSller : see Gdller’s note, ad vi. 97, and the Plan annexed to his 
Thucydides — and the remarks of Mr. Stanley and Dr. A.rnold — in 
Arnold’s Thucydid. p. 267-269. 

Two other problems come next i. The site of Syk6. 2. What 
is the Athenian Circle f 

The Athenians, having finished and garrisoned Labdalum, 
“descended to Sykd, sat down, and fortified the Circle with all 
speed.” Many writers consider Sykd as a corruption or local 
pronunciation of Tychd, designating the hamlet or suburb joining 
Achradina at its north-western extremity, just at the lower extremity 
of the northern cliff of Epipolte. Colonel Leake and others place 
Syk€ on the opposite side of the slope of Epipol®, near upon the 
southern cliff. But the reason which he gives for placing Sykd near 
the southern cliff, is not adequate. He founds his opinion upon a 
construction of a passage of Thucydidds (vi. 99), which appears to 
me less correct and convenient than that adopted by Dr, Arnold, 
with whose note on the passage I perfectly concur. 

I think there is no ground for identifying the place called Syki 
with the Syracusan suburb afterwards known as TycM, from the 
Temple of Fortune : and I agree with Dr. Arnold (p. 270) in pkeing 
Sykd "on the middle of the slope of Epipol®, exactly to the south- 
ward of Targetta "—or at least neccrly southward of that point. So 
also M. Firmin Didot places it, in the Flan prefixed to the fourth 
volume of his French translation of Thucydides. 

I also perfectly agree with Dr. Arnold and M. Firmin Didot, in 
considering that the expression TJte Circle U k 6 k\os) means ( — not 
the entire wall of circumvallation projected by the Athenians, but) 
a separate walled enclosure, to serve as a central point from whence 
the wall was to be carried northward towards Trogilus, and south- 
ward — first to the southern cliff of Epipols, afterwards to the Great 
Harbour. M. Didot defends this opinion in an elaborate note (ad 
Thucyd. vi. 98) ; Dr. Arnold also gives some reasons which (in my 
judo'ement) are not so strono' as they might have been made. He 
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considers one passage of Thucydides as making against him, 
which, properly construed, is in his favour; and he therefore 
proposes a double sense for the word leiicKos — sometimes meaning 
‘the entire circumvallation ” — sometimes “the central walled 
enclosure separately." I think that i iciicXos always has the latter 
meaning, and that the double sense supposed by Dr. Arnold is not 
to be found in Thucydidds. 

The next doubt is, about the first counter- wall constructed by the 
Syracusans to cut and obstruct the intended line of blockade. 
Gfiller, M. Didot, and Mr. Dunbar, suppose^ this counter-wall 
(lyKilpiriay t«xo*) to have been carried across Epi poise, north of the 
Athenian Circle or KiicKos. On the other hand, Colonel Leake 
(p. §6), Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, suppose it to have been 
earned south of the Athenian Circle, but alongj the platform of 
Neapolis under Epipolae, and not at all on Epipolte itself. See 
Dr. Arnold’s remarks, pp. 270, 271 ; and the Plans of Gbller, and 
M. Didot, and Colonel Leake. 

The first of these suppositions is wholly inadmissible. If it were 
adopted, the counter-wall would have been carried exactly across 
the spot where the Athenians were then actually working, and a 
battle must immediately have ensued, which was what the Syra- 
cusans did not desire. The great reason which seems to have 
induced Gdller and others to adopt this supposition, is, a theory 
about the third or last counter-wall {iyKdpauy reixot) constructed by 
the Syracusans, and its supposed junction with the first. I shall 
hereafter show that this last-mentioned theory is erroneous, when I 
come to explain the third or last coimter-wall. 

The second supposition, whereby this first counter-wall is 
represented to have been carried along the platform of Neapolis, 
has not the like force of positive argument against it Yet it 
appears to me less probable than that which I have given in the 
text, and in which I describe this counter-wall as having stretched 
upward along the slope of Epipola, south of the Athenian Circle ; 
from a point of the city-wall beneath, to the brink or crest of the 
southern cliff above. 

Respecting the nature and purpose of a counter-wall built by 
besieged parties such as the Syracusans — there is one point which 
the expositors are apt to forget. To answer the purpose contem- 
plated by the besieged^ such a counter-wall must not only traverse 
the enemys intended line of blockade, but it must have something 
for both us extremities to rest upon. Of course it starts from the 
city-wall, therefore one of its extremities is perfectly well supported : 
but unless the other or farther extremity be supported dso, the 
besiegers will be able to turn it, and get behind it, without taking 
the trouble to attack it in front The besiegers are naturally the 
strongest in the field — otherwise they would not be engaged in 
constructing a wall of circumvallation. What advantage would 
the besieged gain, therefore, by carrying out a counter-w 3 l across 
the besieging line of blockade — the farther extremity of their 
counter-wall rested upon mere open spac^ so that the besiec'ers 
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would have nothing to do but to march along its front, and get 
round behind it? 

That the counter-wall now built by the Spacusans v/as not to be 
thus turned, is sufficiently evident ; otherwise the Athenians would 
not have taken the risk and trouble of storming it in front. It 
must therefore have had something for its farther extremity to rest 
upon. Now in the course which I suppose it to have taken, this is 
provided for. The precipitous southern cliff formed its farther 
extremity, and prevented the Athenians from turning it, so that 
they were compelled to attack it in front, wherein they were able 
and fortunate enough to succeed. What still further confinns my 
view, that the steep southern cliff formed the flank support of this 
first counter-wall, is — ^that the Athenians, immediately after their 
victory, take possession of the southern cliff and fortify it, so as to 
prevent it from ever again serving the Syracusans for the like 
purpose : vi. lOI, l, Ty Sc SiTTcpaff iirS roS kAkKov iTttx‘Coy rhv Kptuxvhv 
rhy iirip toS l\ous, &c. 

Now if we adopt the supposition of Dr. Arnold and others, that 
this counter-wall ran along the platform of Neapolis, upon what 
are we to suppose that its farther extremity rested, or what was 
there to prevent the Athenians from turning it, and getting behind 
it? If it had been possible for them to turn it, they would not 
have attacked it in front. Upon the supposition which 1 am now 
considering, no satisfactory answer can be given to this question. 

Colonel Leake and Dr. Arnold suppose that the Athenians got 
down the openings in the southern cliff of Epipol®, in order to 
attack this counter-wall which was on the lower platform. But in 
the description which ThucydidSs gives of the attack, there is 
nothing to indicate any such descent on the part of the assailants ; 
nothing at all like what he says in describing the attack upon the 
second Syracusan counter- work, where he expressly mentions the 
Athenians as descending from Epipolae to the level ground, — airol 
irepl ipSpay KaraPJeurts anrh rSy 'EirnrsAui' is ri ipaKiy (vi. loi), &C. 
Colonel Leake (p. 56) founds an argument upon the words of 
Thucydidds TpoKaraKapBiyoyrts rhs i<i>6Sous, which he interprets to 
mean the two or three ir/ioo-i8<tireii or practicable openings in the cliff 
for descent. But I have already remarked in my note that r&i 
iipSSous seems to me to mean “the attacks of the enemy" — not “ the 
roads by which he might attack.” Besides, if the attack were made 
in the manner thus supposed — ^by the Athenians from the cliff, upon 
the Syracusan counter-wall running along the lower level — ^this 
would imply that the Athenians were previously in possession and 
occupation of the southern brink or edge of the cliff; whereas 
Thucydides, in his next chapter, tells us that they moved ffiither 
ajfterwards, from the Circle fvi. loi, i). 

The words — KdraAcy rev le&kKmi r&y ‘ASnyalcty — (vi. 99) 

do not necessarily imply that this new counter-wall ran along a 
platform upon a lower level than Epipolse, They merely imply that 
It be^n at a point lower on the slope and ran up to a higher ; the 
first naif of its course beinff on a lower level than the Athenian 
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Circle. I will here add, that Thucydidds, in his description, mani- 
fests no knowledge of that intermediate level which expositors 
speak of as the platform of Neapolis. He mentions only the cliff 
above, and the marsh beneath. 

Respecting the second counter-work of the Sjrracusans — the 
palisade and ditch dug across the marsh — there is no material 
difficulty, except that none of the commentators tell us upon what 
support its farther extremity rested, or what prevented it from being 
turned. That this was impossible, we know, because the Athenians 
attacked it in front : and hence I have described this palisade and 
ditch as reaching to the river Anapus, which prevented the Athe- 
nians from turning it. As a confirmation of this idea, we may see 
that Thucydidfis (describing the battle which ensued when the 
Athenians attacked the palisade in front and stormed it) tells us 
that the defeated Syracusans on the left flank took flight and ran 
away “ along the banks of the Anapus ” — of /ilv Sefiliv Kfpas fxorres 
vphs rhi' ir6\iv iiftvyov, oi Si M eiavifuf, ir a p It tSv V ot apir (vi. 
loi). This implies that their position was already dose upon the 
banks of the river, and therefore that the counter-work must have 
reached as far as the river. 

After their defeat, the Syracusans made no further attempt at 
constructing counter-works. The Athenians went on with their 
double wall across the marsh from Epipolce to the Great Harbour. 
When Gylippus arrived, this wall was almost finished, except a small 
portion near the harbour, which was terminated soon afterwards. 
Besides this, the southern ponion of the blockading wall upon the 
high ground of Epipols was also executed ; so that the Athenian 
wall of circumvallation, from the Circle (on the centre of the slope 
of Epipolse) southward down to the Great Harbour, was complete. 
But the portion of Epipolse north of the Athenian Circle was not 
yet walled across, though some progress had been made towards it, 
and stones had been laid along most of the line. By this road 
Gylippus and his army entered Syracuse. 

We have now to follow the proceedings of Gylippus— especially 
in reference to his third and final counter-wall, about which there is 
much to be cleared up. 

After he had regained superiority in the field — at least apparently, 
by offering the Athenians battle, and by their refusing to accept it — 
and after he had surprised and captured the fort of Labdalum— he 
commenced the construction of anew countei>wallor iyKdp<Tiovri!xos, 
He constructed a simple wall from the city across Eptpola intersect~ 
ingthe line of blockade (which was yet not filled up) to the north of 
the Athenian Circle. Kal pvta. raifra h-fixtCov of Svpcucbirtai Kal of (b/t- 
ftaxot SiS tSv ‘EtthtoXSo, Tqr rbAtais ap{d/tevoi, ttvo irpis rh tyiedpaiov ro7- 
Xor ltv\ovr Sicas o! ‘ASiiviuoi, ijv pii Sbmtvro KaAScrcu, priKbri dial re iaiv 
iartiretxltrai (vii. 4 ). I agree with Dr. Arnold, Col. Leake, and others, in 
construing irphs rb k/Kaptnov here as itself equivalent to an adjective or 
adverb. Others construe the passage as if reTxos were understood a 
second time, and as if two walls were spoken of — irpbs rb iyKdpaicp 
reixts, reixos iwaovr ; thus assuming' that two walls are indicated — one 
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of them, an ^^Kiipa'ioi'TcTxos already existing — another, a 
about to be constructed to meet it Grammatically speaking, such 
a construction is at least harsh ; but those who adopt it are unable 
to explain what wall is meant by this iyxipirtov reixos assumed as 
pre-existing. Didot and GQller think that it was the first counter- 
work constructed by the Syracusans : but there are two fatal 
objections to this — first, that the Athenians had destroyed this 
counter-work, after their victory (vi. loo) — next, that it passed to the 
south, and not to the north, of the Athenian Circle, and therefore 
never could have joined the third counter-work now projected. 

Gylippus pursued the building of his new counter-wall, and after 
gaining a victory over N ikias, succeeded in carrying it across the 
Athenian line of blockade between the Circle and Trogilus ; he 
employed partly the very stones which the Athenians had laid down 
on that line for their own intended wall (vli. 6, 7). He carried the new 
wall beyond this Athenian line as far as the northern cliff ofEpipolae, 
which served as a flank support, and prevented his new wall from 
being turned. After this important step, the consummation of the 

S :ted line of blockade became impossible, unless the Athenians 
attack his new wall in front, and take it by storm ; for which 
their present force was inadequate. Even a victory in the field 
gained by the Athenians would now be insufficient for the success 
of the siege. Compare vii. 11, and vii. 6. S<rT«/ti>cIr«ifriir»piT«xf<r“< 
airait, Ipi fdi ra t1 tiapanlxxriia tout® 1ro^X5 OTporty t)rtK$i)v tXy — which is 
the expression of Nikias in his letter to the Athenians, and is rather 
more precise than the expression of Thucydidds himself— fodvous 84 
(the Athenians) koI moTiirairiv btttrripiiKiyai, tf koI Kparoiev, pi) hv fri trijms 
iiroTtixlircu — where _we must construe Kparoiey as alluding simply 
to a victory gained in the field — as distinguished from a superiority 
so marked as to enable the Athenians to storm the counter-wall. 

But the defensive plans of Gylippus were not yet completed. He 
knew that the Athenian army might be materially strengthened, as 
in fact it afterwards was : and being just now reinforced by twelve 
Corinthian triremes, he employed them “in assisting to complete 
the remainder of his scheme of fortifications as far as the (new) 
counter-walL’’ 

Such are the words of Thucydidds — Knit Si toSto at rt rSv KopiySloy 
yrjtsittH'Ap'TrpaKtarayieaiAiBtieaSlayii/i'ithtvtrayalSvS^oaroi SiiSeica, AoBovirat 
lijy ray ‘ASt/yatay fuXmctiy, koI Aoiithy rotf 

2iipa«o<rfeij p4xP‘ ’■"S iyaaptrlov riixovs (vii. 7). 

This passage has greatly perplexed expositors. Many different 
interpretations ofit hare been proposed ; butnot one of them seems 
to me satisfactory. And Dr. Arnold, after rejecting various explana- 
tions proposed by others, and vain^ attempting to elucidate it in 
a way convincing to his own mind, pronounces it to be unintelligible 
at least, if not corrupt (Arnold, pp. 274, 275). Colonel Leake explains 
the passage by saying— “The Syracusan cross-wall was now united 
with the enclosure of Temenitis, and thus largely extended the 
dimensions of that out-work of Acfaradina (Notes on Syracuse, 
p. 67). And Dr. Arnold (p. 275) indines to the same supposition. 
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But in the first place, it is difficult to see what the Sj’racusans 
gained by carrying out an additional wall, in the manner here 
described, which gave them no new security 5 besides that Colonel 
Leake (in his Plan) represents the third Syracusan counter-work as 
if it rose straight up the slope of Epipolae, which is hardly consistent 
with the words of Thucydides, Sih tuv ’EiruroXSi'. Moreover Nikias 
in his letter written afterwards to the Athenians describes the new 
counter-wall, whereby Gylippus had frustrated the scheme of 
blockade, as being still, even in October, and after all that Gylippus 
had done to improve it, a single or simple wall [oiS'evapvKoSoitiiKatriv 
itiiiv relxos arXoiu, vii. ii). Such a description cannot be held to 
apply to the counter-wall as it stands delineated in Colonel Leake’s 
Plan. 

It appears to me that the words of Thucydidfis (iwerelxunv rh 
^atvhv Toil SvpaKoatois raS iyeapetav rtlxovs) admit of a different 
explanation, which will be found both consistent with all the 
existing circumstances, and explanatory of all which follow. 

To find out what is meant by rb \omhy — that remainder which 
the Syracusans thus fortified with the help of the Corinthians and 
others — wis have only to compare the fortifications as they stood 
when Gylippus entered Syracuse, with the fortifications as they 
stood a few months afterwards, when Demosthenes and his second 
armament arrived from Athens. Now three distinct constructions 
are mentioned as existing at this later period, which had not Wn 
in existence at the earlier. 

1. A fort {relxtena, vii. 43, 3) on the higher ground of Epipolse, 
guarding the entrance to Epipolae from the EurySlus. 

2. A cross-wall {mpartlx>-<rtM, vii. 43, 4 ; 43, 1-5) which joined this 
fort at one extremity, and was carried dovm the slope of Efipolts 
until it joined ihe counter-wall or iyeipetor rel voi — («fxpi toS 
iyeapotau re(xous). 

j. Three strong encampments {rpoTtixlapara), placed at different 
points up ihe slope of Epipolae, along this cross-wall and on the 
north side of it ; that is, oehind it, speaking with reference to the 
Athenian camp. These encampments were necessary for the 
accommodation of those who were to defend the cross-wall, as well 
as to succour the fort (No. i) in case it were attacked by an enemy 
from the Eurydlus. For the cross-wall was single (or simple) and 
therefore had no permanent accommodation except for a few 
necessary sentries. 

_ All these three w'orks will be found distinctly specified by Thucyr 
did^s, where he describes the subsequent operations of Demosthenes. 
None of them yet existed whpn Gylippus entered Syracuse ; the 
upper portion of Epipolae was then unoccupied, except by the 
Athenian fort of Labdalum. Here then we have the remainder {rh 
\onrhy (wfrttxieav) which the Syracusans and Corinthians- are now 
staled to have jointly constructed. 

^ The words /ilxp,‘‘''<>OiyKa^lauTsCxovsb^ve here aplain andinstiuc- 
tive meaning. First the Syracusans constructed the upper fort to 
defend the entrance to Epipolm from Eury&lus ; next tney carried 
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down the cross-wall or mpaTelxta-iia continuously from the fort until 
it joined the counter-wall or iyidpiriov retxos which had already been 
extended across the Athenian line of blockade. The vaparflxur/ui 
and the iyxipiruii/ reixos — the cross-wall and the counter-wall) were 
thus made to form one continuous wall — not indeed in the same line, 
for the former probably met the latter at an angle— yet rA// 
continuous wall, beginning^ at the fori on the higk-groiwd ofEpipolee, 
traversing the Atnenian line of blockade on the northern side of the 
slope, and ending at the wall of Syracuse itself They are in fact 
spoken of as one wall, and both together are called the mpartlxuriia 
and theT6<xiw ivKoOv (compare vii. ii, 3; vii. 42, 4; vii. 43, 1-5). 
That this -sapartlxuriM or cross-wall joined the upper fort on the high 
ground of Epipolse, ThucydidSs distinctly intimates, when he tells 
us that the Athenians under Demosthenes, as soon as they had 
succeeded in their nocturnal surprise of the fort, began to pulldown 
the adjacent portion of the cross-wall with its battlements (vii. 43, 
5). Here then is one terminus of the cross-wall or parateichisma ; 
and the words now under discussion — p.txp'^ rat tyicapirloa relxovs — 
inform us what became of the other terminus. The reader will see 
it marked on the annexed Plan. 

1 am aware, that in putting this interpretation upon the words, I 
depart from ail the previous commentators j but I venture to assert, 
that while the words are most hterally construed, there is no other 
interpretation of them which can be rendered consistent with the 
actum and subsequent course of events. 

Gylippus had carried his ^yuopo-lBiiTtrxor or counter-wall across the 
proposed line of Athenian circumvallation ; so far Syracuse was 
safe, as long as the Athenian army continued without reinforcement. 
But what if a large reinforcement came from Athens, as was very 
probable P On that supposition Syracuse was not safe ,* since all 
the upper portion of Epipolse, together with the road on to 
Epipolse from the Euryfllus, remained unoccujiied and un- 
defended. The first thing necessary was to provide a fort for 
the defence of the entrance upon Epipols from Eury^us ; in 
order that this important point might not be seized by a 
new Athenian army, who, if masters of the upper ground 
of Epi^ols, would still block up Syracuse, in spite of the recent 
frustration of the lower line of blockade begun by Nikias. But the 
fort on the upper ground of Epipolse could never be maintained 
unless it were joined by a continuous line of defence with Syracuse 
itself. Had it not been so joined, Demosthenfis with his force, 
superior in the field, would have marched from the Athenian camp 
up the slope of E^ipols, would have cut off the upper fort from all 
communication with Ssracuse, and would have been still able to 
accomplish an effective blockade of the latter. What hindered him 
from effecting this, was, the continuous wall down the slope of 
Epipolse from the upper fort to the town below, which divided the ' 
whole slope of Epipolse into two parts, confmng the Athenians to 
the southern half and excluding them from the uppermost portion. 
Without the recognition of this continuous wall, no one can undei;- 
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stand the operations of Demosthenes, who found himself completely 
hampered by it, and after vainly trying to storm and batter it in 
front, had nothing left except to get round it by a night march over 
the Eurytllus and assail the upper fort where the wall terminated. 

By means of this upper fort, guarding the entrance to Epipolae 
from Euryalus — combined tvith the vapartlxur/ia or continuous line 
of connecting wall, reaching down to the city — Gylippus first pro- 
vided for Syracuse a complete scheme of defence ; which same 
scheme was afterwards carried out with greater elaboration and cost 
by the despot Dionysius, when he constructed the continuous lines 
of wall along both the northern and southern clifis of Epipolte, 
meeting and terminating in his new fort at Euryilus, as the ape.x of 
the triangle of which the wall of Achradina was the base. 

No objection can be made to the phrase — (vyereixurav rh xoarhv rots 
SupuKotrloa ‘ ■roS iyKapalov rtixous — when explained according to 
the above suggestions — except its most vexatious conciseness. 
Thucydides, having present to his own mind the complete state of 
defence as it stood when Demosthenes arrived, unfortunately pre- 
sumes the reader to know it also ; and therefore contents himself 
with saying ri Aoivdi/ or the remainder — which to any one who 
possessed that knowledge, would convey a clear meaning. Dr. 
Arnold says — “ T!i X(in6v simply is obscure, and to my mind 
suspicious. 1 cannot but think that the text in this place has 
sastained some injury, or else thatThucydidSs wrote carelessly and 
confusedly” (p. 2j?s). I am the last to deny the obscurity of the 
passage, after having written so long a note to explain it, and afler 
calling in question the views of so many other expositors. But it is 
an obscurity, unhappily, frequent enough in ThucydidSs, and arising 
out of that extreme parsimony of words which he seems to have 
thought an excellence. Still the passage construes well ; and does 
not at all deserve to be called “confused.” Nor is there the small- 
est ground for Dr. Arnold’s suspicion of the text. The phrase 
ivrtrtlxieav al vyer, meaning “ the men out of the ships,” which he 
objects to as “ not being the way in which Thucydides commonly 
writes” (p. 275), may be sustained by reference to iii. 17, where al 
nvts occurs in exactly the same signification. 
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SVKACUSE, AFTER THE ADDITIONAL DEFENCES PROVIDED BY GYLIPPUS, AND BEFORE THE 
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Ptw ll.-IUJISTBATIHG THE RESPECTIVE PflSmOHS OF THE ATHEHIAHS AND SYRACUSANS WHEN DEMOSTHENES ARRIVED. 
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